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THE PAGLIACCIO'S COURTSAHIP. 


B 


BY 


JEAN PORTER RUDD. 


n 


Sh 


HERE 1s a picturesque village of 
the Apennines, stone-paved, hill- 
girdled, whose public square is 
like nothing so much as a stage 

scene arranged for a drama of peasant 
life. The low curves of the mountains 
hem it in, the deep, clear sky bends 
above it, balconied houses and project- 
ing roofs surround it, streets and lanes 
diverge like wings, cafés and little 
shops give the appropriate setting, and 
a grass-plat in the center, shaded by 
drooping acacias, makes a fitting bower 
for the heroine of the play. 

In the background stands a palazzo, 
as the villagers call it: a gray stone 
house with flowers abloom on all the 
window ledges. Within the /alazzo 
once dwelt a rich and eccentric Eng- 
lishman-—eccentric because, though he 
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might have figured in the great world, 
he chose to seclude himself in a moun- 
tain hamlet and be good to the poor. 
Still, it helped the stage illusion, that 
sombre, rough-hewn /a/azzo, with the 
Signore Inglese leaning out over the 
balcony-rail while the last glow of sun- 
set melted into the pearly dusk of an 
Italian night. 

In the middle of the square was a 
strange erection, grotesque almost, in 
the semi-darkness. <A horizontal bar 
was stretched on temporary poles, to 
which were hung small tin lanterns 
with double wicks, while a square of 
bed-quilt, torn, dusty and discolored, 
was spread on the ground beneath. The 
ring itself was formed by a solid pha- 
lanx of village children with a strenu- 
ous pressure from behind of the village 
fathers, wives and grandsires. 

The phalanx swayed and vibrated 
with anticipation, the lanterns flickered 
and dripped sprinklings of oil over the 
impatient assemblage, when suddenly 
the loud rat-tat-tat of a drum beat upon 
the air, as round the sharp angle of the 
village street appeared three gorgeous 
creatures in bespangled circus attire. 
The foremost, a gay and gallant youth, 
held a brazen trumpet to his lips, and 
blew into it so vigorously that his ruddy 
cheeks puffed out like those of a cinque- 
cento cherub. Following him closely 
came a woman in a short satin petti- 
coat, with a heavy drum slung over 
her shoulders by a broad leather band. 
She walked as though the weight of the 
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drum were nothing to her, and she 
glanced about complacently as though 


her manipulation of the drumsticks 
were a triumph of art. Last came the 
clown, the Pagliaccio, a tall, broad- 


shouldered man in wide Turkish trou- 
sers, which he held out at the sides by 
the tips of his fingers, as though to drop 
acourtesy. As he nodded waggishly 
to right and left, the tassel of his red 
cotton fool’s cap flapped about his ears, 
his huge pasteboard nose opened a way 
before him, while 
the death’s head 
and cross-bones, 
appliquéd to the 
back of his wide 
linentunic,show- 
ed as the trade- 
mark of his call- 


ing. <All three 
were greeted 


with tumultuous 
applause, but 
every barefoot 
youngster in the 
ring clapped his 
hands and shout- 
ed at the top of 
his voice, “ Pagli- 
accio! Pagliac- 
cio!” 

It was a piti- 
ful little show 
enough. A few 
somersaults over 
the bar, dozens 
of time-worn 
jokes, some “7 
ground-and-lofty " 
tumbling, with 
clumsy mimicry 


Pagliaccio who tumbled most loftily, 
Pagliaccio who did all the hard work 
and who made a fool of himself, and 
who won the hearts of his audience. 
The woman in the short satin petti- 
coat hopped about on stilts, sang a song 
or two very much out of tune, danced 
to Pagliaccio’s whistling, and beat the 
drum incessantly whenever the two 
men were performing. There was a 
great deal of back-handed slapping and 
knocking about. Pagliaccio went all to 
pieces continually, and continually re- 
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or three good 

songs. It was Pagliaccio who sang, 
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covered himself in a manner known 
only to clowns. It was only when he 
sang, accompanying himself on a gui- 
tar, that he dropped his buffoonery ; 
and then he seemed like another man; 
like one whose soul was filled with the 
love of music, and who would not de- 
grade his art for applause, or the cheap 
reward of making people laugh, or even 
for bread. Meanwhile the woman went 
all about with Pagliaccio’s red cotton cap 
in her hand, to collect the village coppers. 
Once, while 
the pretty Tum- 
bler diverted the 
audience, the 
woman filled the 
lamps again with 
kerosene, cut the 
wicks and _ re- 
hung them one 
by one to the 
poles. Then she 
knelt noncha- 
lantly and wiped 
the oil from her 
hands on the 
edye of the old 

‘ bed-quilt. 

Each time that 
she passed the 
hat she emptied 
the coppers into 
a small wooden 

box, turned the 

key. in the lock 
Mead a satisfied 

click and fasten- 
ed it again to her 
girdle. Then 
* with an outward 
sweep of her 
bare, muscular 
arms, she would 
push aside theen- 
croaching crowd 
of small boys and widen the constantly 
narrowing ring with “ Do me the favor, 
ragasst. Make room, make room.” Her 
form was towering, her hands weighty, 
the power of her persuasion irresistible 
and the little lads fell back upon their 
grandsires with effect. At such mo- 
ments there resounded a low murmur- 
ous rumble that was no applause. 

There were women in the throng, 

women young and old ; some with tooth- 
less gums stretched wide at Pagliaccio’s 
jokes, others with babes in their arms 
—Madonnas out of frames—and many 
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young girls with their hair heaped high 
on their heads, dusky bangs shading 
their eyes, and strings of glass beads 
gleaming about their throats. They 
locked arms with one another, laughing 
and chatting, and called out now and 
then a saucy word of applause. They 
did not care much for Pagliaccio, who 
was old and ugly they said, but they 
tried to win glances from the handsome 
young Tumbler. 

There was one, however, who stood 
apart, quite apart; even the toothless 
ones left a space about her. Her at- 
titude was that of one who preferred to 
stand alone, 
her face was 


full of scorn 
for her com- 
panions— for 
herself, per- 
haps,— but 
eager and 
childlike 
when she 
turned it to- 
ward the ring. 
The other 
girls would 


not know her; 
she was only 
Laudomia, the 
village butt 
and scorn; and 
the Madonna 
mothers drew 
their babes 
away when in 
the press and 
jam of the 
retreating 
throng she 
touched them 
unawares. 
Laudomia was an orphan, a foundling; 
she had been left on the parish years ago 
one bitter winter’s night when it . ould 
have been cruel to cast even a dog out 
into the storm. “ Whoever left it there 
planned the moment well,” complained 
the old wives. But the Municipio made 
out papers and pulled red tape and sat 
in consultation two hours a day for one 
whole month, as to whether the parish 
should or should not allow the child to 
grow upinits midst. Everybody knew 
what the end would be. Had not the 
babe been given already, even the very 
night of the storm, to old Abbandonata, 
who would not willingly resign either it 
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or its board money? But the villagers 
said the Municipio must take its time ; 
else who could believe it had aught to do. 

Thus she had been suffered to grow 
up, with no more tending than would 
barely suffice. And she had been taught 
to call the old woman Nonna (grand- 
mother) which was a special gracious- 
ness on the part of Abbandonata. She 
did her duty by the foundling, teaching 
her to work after the not altogether 
original method of putting upon her all 
her own household tasks, and letting 
her carry on her young back the heavy 
baskets of fagots and dried grass and 
golden chest- 
nuts when the 
harvest ripen- 
ed. Shetaught 
her so_ well, 
indeed, that at 
fourteen the 
girl was ready 
to go out to 
service —was 
more than 
ready to leave 
her nonna. 

Her first ser- 
vice was with 
the barber’s 
wife, though 
that included 
barber service 
too. Not the 
actual cutting 
of hair and 
shaving of 
beards, but it 
was she who 
must keep the 
shaving towels 
washed, the 
razors sharp- 
ened, and all the implements in order 
and under the hand. 

The barber’s sfosa was hard and 
sharp, with a tongue as cutting as 
her husband’s razor, the village wives 
agreed. Asa girl there had been only 
a tendency to sharpness, but it had de- 
veloped under the fostering influence 
of a prosperous married life. 

The barber was not sharp, far from 
it (in this world things are apt to get 
themselves evened up in some way). 
He was the village organist, and some- 
thing weird and beautiful stirred in his 
finger tips when he played. The vil- 
lagers scorned it as a thing they could 
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not understand, but the summer guests 
always came to sit on the low wall out- 
side the church and listen. 

“ All very well,” commented the Sosa, 
with a knowing shake of the head. 
“they who listen to his playing come 
also to the shop to be shaved, but 4 

The villagers nodded their heads and 
echoed the “but” in their hearts. 
Whatever could the barber have done 
without his wife? She could drive a 
man up, to be sure, with that tongue of 
hers,- but poor woman—without her 
driving and saving and scolding, the 
barber himself would never have been 
able to keep a roof over his head. 

She took the girl into her service and 
taught her well, somewhat after the 
Nonna’s method; and then it was that 
to the shame of Laudomia’s origin was 
added the scorn of a suspected crime. 
It was this way: One day the Sposa 
had a spasm of house cleaning. Boxes 
and bags and wardrobes were emptied 
of their contents, things being brought 
to light that the Sposa had half forgot- 
ten she possessed. Laudomia was laden 
with yellow soap and scrubbing brushes 
—never had there been such a time. 
The barber went away; he closed his 
shop in the middle of the forenoon and 
went to the organ loft to play, but not 
so might he escape. When he ventured 
home at night to his bowl of minestre 
a woful tale was poured into his ears. 

“The girl, the girl that we have taken 
into our home, the viper!” 

Certain small articles, a knitted shawl, 
a bright-bordered handkerchief, a silken 
scarf from the Sposa’s wedding outfit, 
and half a dozen barber towels, had 
bean discovered by her in Laudomia’s 
trunk, her trunk that was only a small 
wooden box knocked together by the 
village carpenter. 

The Sposa faced her husband with 
the scarf and towels in her hands. She 
pointed to the trunk in irate silence. 
Who could doubt such proofs? 

The barber sighed. “She is but a 
child,” he said, “and an orphan child.” 

The Sposa sniffed; then she cut a 
wedge of black bread and poured out a 
glass of water and carried both up toa 
little room under the roof where Lau- 
domia was imprisoned. She turned the 
great iron key in the rusty lock, opened 
the door by the merest crack and shoved 
the food in without a word. 

The child lived in the loft for three 
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weeks, eating only bread and water and 
longing as she had never longed before 
for a run in the fields, a breath of sweet 
air, or even for occupation—something 
to pass the thrice weary hours. At first 
she had protested her innocence loudly, 
in anger, and afterward with tears; but 
later she had turned proud and silent, 
while all the people cried : 

“She is a thief and in prison, She 
has stolen the Sposa’s towels and the 
fringed scarf she wore on her wedding 
day. Ah, this is what comes of adopt- 
ing foundlings into our village—babes 
who are born of no one knows whom, 
the devil himself mayhap.” 

But three weeks hold many days, and 
the days are long ; so at last there were 
others besides the barber who pitied 
Laudomia. 

“Unlock the door, Sposa,” they ad- 
vised; “let the girl out. Thief she 
may be, though it’s never been proved ; 
but at least you have back your 7oda, 
and there’s nothing else to be gained. 





She has no legacy to leave thee in pay- 


ment for thy bread and water.” 

The Sposa sniffed. The wind had 
changed and might blow her ill; so she 
unlocked the door and let the girl out. 

Laudomia went straight to her trunk, 
the little wooden box that had always 
stood open, that had never had either 
lock or key. She folded her calico 
skirts and jackets and laid them in; 
then she lifted the box to her strong, 
young shoulders, used from earliest 
childhood to the bearing of heavy loads. 
She walked down the stairs and out 
through the barber shop to the street ; 
then down the long street and across 
the piazza. Her step was defiant, her 
head held high ; she knew all eyes were 
upon her. But she vouchsafed neither 
a word nor a glance as she carried the 
box, step by step, through the village, 
turning at last across the threshold of 
Abbandonata. 

“It is you, then ?” said the old wom- 
an, looking up from the straw she 
was weaving. 

“Yes,” answered the girl. “But I'll 
earn my own wedge of bread.” 

People had begun to pity her, and be- 
cause of their pity there went a vague 
rumor through the village—no one could 
tell where it started—that the barber 
had often looked with kindly eyes on 
the girl, had tried to lighten her duties, 
and that once—once—he had even 
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placed a fatherly kiss upon her cheek ; 
and then they remembered, too, that 
there had never been a child in the 
barber’s home. lt was but two days 
later that the Sposa’s finery had been 
found in Laudomia’s box. 

But the girl had come out of her 
prison with a heart of stone. 

“They point me out toevery stranger 
as a thief; they tell that I have been 
three weeks in prison ; they like to tell 
it—and then they dare to pity me.” 

For three years she earned her bread 
by doing chance services for the vil- 
lagers, the forestiere and the farmers of 
the higher hills. She was right about 
the gossip. They told her story—pity- 
ingly, and always adding that the theft 
was never proved; but they told it. 
Laudomia shrank from every stranger, 
read pity or aversion in every new face, 
and resented both. Hunger she could 
bear, and the fierce cold of winter ; but 
pity she would none ; and charity—that 
they had never dared to offer her. 

Once, when the villagers were har- 
vesting their chestnuts, the barber met 
her in a secluded path, bending beneath 
the weight of her basket as she came 
zigzag down the hill. 

He stopped her and tried to stammer 
forth an apology. 

“T’m sorry, ragazza. 
that blamed you.” 

She did not lift her eyes, and he 
fumbled in his vest pocket for a pack- 
age of coins that he had carried about 
with him for months in the hope of 
meeting her. Now he would fain have 
slipped them into her hand, saying : 

“They are your wage, child.” 

She dashed them back at him so that 
they fell on the ground at his feet. He 
looked after her as she went swiftly 
down the path, and sighed. Then he 
stooped and picked up the scattered 
coins ; they had been hard-earned. 

This evening, as she stood in the 
throng watching the brave little circus 
show, she was trying not to show that 
she cared; she would not wince when 
the young girls drew aside, nor when 
the pretty babies were withheld from 
her touch. 

The show was marvelous to her. 
She liked the tumbler’s blond curls, 
his merry blue eyes, and his wonderful 
leaps in the air. And the clown was so 
witty, and he sang like a primo tenore, 
she thought; and he looked so queer 
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when he held out the folds of his Turk- 
ish trousers and danced round and round 
to let them all see the death’s head and 
cross-bones on his back. 

But most beautiful of them all was 
the woman, with her spangled dress of 
rosy satin, her bare, lace-frilled arms, 
her rosetted shoes. “Like a fairy,” 
thought Laudomia. Then how lightly 
she danced and pirouetted, even on the 
very tips of her toes! The girl saw 
only the flowing hair, the waving arms, 
the stage smile; she did not see the 
deep, haggard lines that no paint could 
hide, nor the lusterless, tired eyes. 

When the woman sang, Laudomia 
started; she had the voice of a virago. 
Perhaps it had only grown hoarse and 
rough from the need of calling out so 
loudly, night after night, to the boys: 
“Do me the favor, ragazzi. Crowd 
back, crowd back !” 

But when Pagliaccio sang, how differ- 
ent! He stood up, straight and tall and 
stately, not making fun any more; and 
his voice rolled out full and strong and 
sweet, like organ tones. It made her 
think of the days when she had loved to 
hear the barber play in the church. 

Once Pagliaccio’s eyes looked straight 
into hers. She thought it was by acci- 
dent; but he happened to be singing— 


*‘O cara, cara mia, 
Te, chi io amo.” 


“Dear one!”—it was almost as if he 
had spoken the words only to her—“ I 
love thee!” What must it be, then, to 
be loved? 


She had scarcely looked at him be- 
fore, for his face was hidden under its 
powder and patches. He was only Pag- 
liaccio, the clown, the fool—ugly enough 
in contrast with the brave blond youth 
who turned somersaults. 

“He is* not beautiful,” she told her- 
self, “except that he is big and strong.” 
But the eyes that looked by chance into 
hers were kindly, and the voice exqui- 
sitely tender in which he sang “O cara, 
cara mia!” 

The circus woman kept her eyes open 
shrewdly ; she had formed the habit in 
her nightly gyrations after coppers 
where coppers were scarce. “ Pagliac- 
cio will take a wife from the village,” 
she said to her husband, the Tumbler. 

The show was over, and he was help- 
ing her gather the lanterns and the old 
bed-quilt to carry home to their trattoria. 
“He has lighted his eye on that girl 
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they call thief. He does well. There 
needs another woman to help with the 
packing and scrubbing. Besides, she is 
straight and well made, and her face is 
not ill: with a patch here and there of 
rouge on the cheeks, it will pass.” 

“ She is younger than you ; she might 
win all the applause,” suggested the 
Tumbler slyly. 

“Che,che! And I’m willing, if she 
would but help with the lamps and beat 
the drum when my head aches, and pass 
the cap—” 

‘* And pocket the coppers, perhaps ?” 
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and in his heart he had but one auditor. 
He jested and danced and tumbled for 
them all—and the coppers ; but he sang 
for her. 

The third evening there was a lottery. 
The ragged bed-quilt was strewn with 
gewgaws, toys and trinkets and glitter- 
ing baubles of pinchbeck. There were 
also hand-mirrors and tin dippers and 
little copper water jars. Slips of paper 
were distributed among the spectators, 
the village boys seizing them eagerly, 
and the grandsires nothing loath. Pag- 
liaccio leaned over and stretched one out 


‘* THE VILLAGE BUTT AND SCORN.” (/. 427.) 


laughed the Tumbler. “ Pagliaccio does 
well to make love to a thief.” 

Three nights the strolling players 
performed in the piazza, and each night 
Laudomia was in her place, pressing 
close behind the children in the inner 
circle of the ring. 

The “Cara, cara mia” was ever ring- 
ing in her ears, and she sang it to her- 
self softly all day over her work. Each 
night, too, Pagliaccio looked deep into 
her eyes as he sang his favorite refrain, 


to Laudomia with a smile. It was a 
queer smile. No doubt it was kindly, 
even sweet ; but it drew the lampblacked 
lines of his face all away. The woman 
thrust her hand into a deep bag to draw 
the duplicated numbers which the Tum- 
bler called out in a loud, clear voice. 
Prizes fell to right and left, to be caught 
in toil-worn hands or little, clutching 
fingers and displayed exultingly. There 
was laughter and jesting, the audience 
being in good humor with itself, and the 
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actors not ill-pleased with their three 
days’ harvest. Suddenly Pagliaccio 
thrust his long, red pasteboard nose out 
over the row of heads and pressed a 
package into Laudomia’s hand. 

“For thee, cara, cara mia,” he sang 
softly under his breath. She made no 
answer, and her head drooped quickly, 
but she held the parcel close clasped. 

Pagliaccio was already in possession 
of her story, for the village was small. 
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From the first he urged her to come 
away with him. 

“Begin again,” he said, “in a new 
world and among strangers. In my 
care no one shall dare to call thee 
thief.” 

“ What dost thou think thyself?” she 
asked, anxiously. ‘ Dost thou believe 
it when they tell thee I am thief?” 

“ Chi lo sa ?” he answered, lightly. 

When she pressed the question he 





‘“SPEAK TO MY FACE,” 


And, besides, who could refrain from 
telling the most thrilling tale in all its 
arinals? But he had known hard lines 
himself. His rough, kindly heart went 
out to the girl who was a thief—and an 
orphan. 

In the daytime he watched for her in 
the woodland paths as she went about 
her work. Without his paint and patches 
his smile was not distorted, and the 
voice with which he wooed her was his 
singing voice. 
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shrugged his shoulders, and began to 
sing : 
‘“‘Cara, cara mia, 
Te, chi io amo.” 
And before the three days were over he 
had won her promise. 

She held his simple gift close pressed 
in her hand. It was only a lottery bau- 
ble, but it was the first time in her life 
that she had received a gift or been ten- 
derly cared for. 

Pagliaccio pushed his way through 
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the crowd and drew the girl’s hand into 
his arm. 

“Come!” he said, as with the free 
hand he thrust the small boys aside, 
leaving a clear passage straight back to 
the center of the ring. Laudomia 
shrank, 

“ There—before them all?” 

“ Choose, child,” ‘said Pagliaccio, firm- 
ly. “Choose once for all.” 

“T choose,” she whispered. “Go on.” 

He led her into the ring, and the 
crowd fell back amazed. There was a 
sudden silence. Only one voice spoke. 
It was the voice of Abbandonata. 

“The babe that I nursed as a mother; 
the no-name child that would have 
starved but for me; see, the ungrateful ! 
She deserts me now in my old age, I, 
her nonna— And she gives her hand to 
a stranger.” 

A murmur went through the crowd. 

“Che vuole: is she not a thief?” 

Pagliaccio tore off his tasseled fools- 
cap, his shock wig and his pasteboard 
nose and cried: “The girl has promised 
to be my wife.” Then sweeping a swift, 
keen glance around the ring he added: 
“If you have pretty names for her, 
speak them to my face!” 

The crowd was still : Laudomia clung 
to Pagliaccio’s arm; only the nonna 
whined. The Signore Inglese was look- 
ing down from his flower-wreathed 
ledges, but he drew back from the 
window and a moment later the crowd 
found itself making way for him, as he 
entered the ring. The humor of the 
thing seized him and he laughed 
pleasantly. 

Then he caught the tasseled cap and 
dropping into ita golden coin, handed 
it back to the clown who was grinning 
broadly. 

“For Pagliaccio’s bride!” said the 
Signore Inglese. 

The word flew like magic. Coppers 
came out of hitherto copperless pockets; 
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the ragazzi and the pretty girls and the 
Madonna mothers all spared a bit penny; 
and the summer guests, sipping ices at 
the café tables, laughed merrily as they 
tossed one silver franc after another into 
the little cap until it was full. 

Going here and there about the piazza 
Laudomia’s hand was held fast-locked 
in Pagliaccio’s arm. Once or twice she 
struggled to get away, feeling the curious 
eyes on her face. 

“ Corraggio /” he said reassuringly. 

But at last he drew her away from 
the light and the glare and the throng, 
saying: “ Let us count the coins, perhaps 
thou hast a fortune.” 

She laughed at that and nestled with- 
in his arm while he poured the money 
into her apron. As they counted it over 
and over her face grew white. There 
were more than one hundred francs. 

They looked at each other in surprise, 
then Pagliaccio spoke gaily, though his 
voice trembled. 

“See, beloved, thou art indeed—”’ 

. “An heiress!” she interrupted him. 
“Howcan it betrue? And yet, and yet 
thou had’st thought to marry a—” 

“Speak not the word!” he cried 
sternly; but after a minute he added 
gently: 

“We will put it away safe in the postal 
bank; it shall be to thee as a dowry.” 

Her face was still wistful. “Thou hast 
never said thou did’st not think it true.” 

Then he put both arms about her and 
drew her head to his breast and began 
to sing in his softest, sweetest tones the 
song that he would never sing again, 
except for her: 

“‘O cara, cara mia, 
Te, chi io amo.” 

The Signore Inglese, standing near in 
the shadows unobserved, heard, and he 
laughed a little low laugh to himself. 
For he remembered the days of his 
youth, and his laugh held, like an echo, 
the sweetness of Pagliaccio’s song, 
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PROM SHANGHAI 


TO TANYARG. 


HE Chinese 
city of Shan- 
ghaiis walled 


in, the wall 
, being three miles 
/ around. Within this 
' small space over 
two hundred thou- 
sand Chinese are 
F/ packed together. 
The streets are only 
from ten to fifteen 
feet wide. There are 
no sanitary arrangements, and the odor 
in some places is fearful. Beggars and 
horrible cripples covered with sores lie 
in the streets crying piteously for help. 
Dwelling without the walls of the city 
are another two hundred thousand Chi- 
nese. They are nearly all very indus- 
triously engaged at something in dingy 
little shops. Hundreds of wheelbarrow 
and jinrikisha men and other coolies work 
hard about the streets, earning barely 
five or ten cents a day. The Chinese 
coolies laboring on buildings keep up a 
continuous singsong cry of “ Hayho- 
Hayho,” to assist all their lifting, carry- 
ing and pulling. I was sorry to see that 
the foreign policemen in the streets of 
Shanghai ill-treated the poor low-class 
Chinese, or coolies, as they are every- 
where called. There were several in- 
stances of uncalled for kicking and 
rough pushing when the “coppers ” hus- 
tled the poor natives out of the way. 
In all these cases a word would have 
been promptly obeyed. It is said that 
harsh treatment is necessary when deal- 
ing with Chinese, but I fail to see how 
Europeans can expect anything else 
but bitter hatred in return for such a 
policy, — 
Of course, the Chinese hate all whites 
or foreigners, as they have good reason 
to do. In the Chinese Empire some 
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A WALLED CITY. 


400,000,000 people have to struggle hard 
for an existence. When some, more en- 
terprising than their fellows, endeavor 
to better their fortunes in foreign coun- 
tries they are everywhere treated with 
the utmost contempt. In Sumatra and 
other islands of Malaysia they endure 
untold hardships, and are beaten like 
slaves on tobacco plantations whence 
they have no chance of escape. Just what 
treatment these people should in justice 
mete out to a prowling American wheel- 
man, I leave to those familiar with 
Uncle Sam’s Chinese policy to decide. 
The unfortunate coolies who suffer 
in the Tropics are first misled by prom- 
ises of fortunes easily made. They are 
then bound hard and fast by contracts, 
made in China, and, once aboard their 
ship, they are doomed. They reach 
their Promised Land only to find in a 
few months a veritable prison. There 
they can make but little money, and 
they are punished cruelly for the most 
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trivial offense. Even America, the land 
of the free, where the Chinaman is 
treated better than anywhere else in the 
world, has been shut against him. John 
Chinaman has concluded that all nations 
are conspired against him. He knows 
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CHINESE FRONTIER STOCKADE, 
that the “foreign devil” forced that 
deadly drug, opium, upon him, which 
ruins thousands of Chinamen every 
year—hence, he nurses his wrongs, and 
hates all foreigners consistently and 
well. It would be a pious scheme for 
the great nations of the world to unite 
in an effort to bring this vast empire up 
to the same level as the neighboring 
Japan, which but a short time ago was 
even lower than the Chinese Empire 
is at present. 

Many people in Shanghai who had 
traveled in China advised me to carry a 
blanket. They stated that the bedding 
in the inns was very poor, and fre- 
quently filthy, and that I would some- 
times be compelled to camp out. I 
packed on an overcoat, a blanket and 
some small bicycle parts, together with 
the silver and bag of brass cash. When 
the outfit was stowed the poor wheel 
was loaded down until it weighed, with 
the camera, one hundred and forty 
pounds. 

At last I was ready, and, after shak- 
ing hands with the people at the Astor 
House, I wheeled along the Bund to the 
Nanking road, or street. I soon reached 
Lloyd, and, turning to the right through 
the Chinese portion of the city, I crossed 
Soochow Creek, and followed a rough 
wheelbarrow road. The first few miles 
went well; then, to my dismay, the 
telegraph line diverged from the road 
towards the canal, where, as there was 
no path, it was impossible to follow. By 
keeping the wheelbarrow road I reached 
the small town of Nasiang, after passing 
some Chinese villages. 
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The curiosity of the 
Chinese was something 
fearful. A tremendous 
crowd, jabbering, yelling 
and laughing, would fol- 
low me through the nar- 
row, mere alleyways of 
streets. A Chinese mer- 
chant kindly directed me 
to the Kading road. At 
Sacoman I had my first 
Chinese lunch of rice, 
potatoes and tea. The 
eating-house was jammed 
with pushing and squirm- 
ing Chinese, eager to see 
the foreigner. I conclud- 
ed to eat with chopsticks, 
to cause as little com- 
ment as possible. 

From this point to Kading the road 
now dwindled down to a path, following 
the banks of a canal. At short inter- 
vais small streams emptied into the 
canal. At these confluences rough 
stone bridges, with steps up one side 
and down the other, allowed difficult 
passage. I had to carry the bicycle 
over these. I reached Kading and 
passed through a gate to the town; 
thence to the west gate, followed by a 
noisy crowd. The towpath, barely a 
foot wide, on a narrow levee. or dyke, 
was terribly rough. 

Across it many gaps and ditches had 
been cut in order to drain the water off 
the rice-fields. These cross-cuts com- 
pelled me to dismount about fifty times 
in a distance of two or three miles. As 
darkness came on, I reached a hamlet 
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with no inn. In fact, there are few inns 
in this section, for all traveling is done 
on canals, where travelers eat and sleep 
on the boats. I pushed on rapidly in 
the hope of reaching Kwinsan, but the 
path was more and more cut up the 
further I wheeled. I was at last forced 
to halt, tired and weary from climbing 
over stone bridges and mounting so 
often during the day’s ride of thirty- 
eight miles. I put on my overcoat, 
rolled up in my blanket and slept the 
first night of my travels in China under 
a pump shed used for pumping water on 
the rice-fields. ‘These sheds are merely 
straw roofs, supported on poles, and are 
cold enough to sleepin. All the dogs 


for miles around kept up a continuous 
Now and 


barking during the night. 
then a boat 
glided silently 
along thecanal, 
the oarsmen 
singing some 
weird Chinese 
song in a high 
key. Near mid- 
night I was 
aroused by the 
sound of voices. 
Three natives 
were standing 
near, looking at 
the wheel. Af- 
ter I had ex- 
plained that it 
was a foot- 
power ma- 
chine, and that 
I was from 
Shanghai, they quietly passed on. I 
slept on fairly well until daybreak, when 
it grew so cold that I was compelled to 
warm up onexercise. My first night out 
of Shanghai was surely discouraging. 

I packed up, and ultimately walked 
and rode along the towpath to Kwin- 
san. Luckily, it was necessary to cross 
but one canal, going north. I decided 
to keep on the outside of the wall around 
the town, and, to my joy, discovered the 
telegraph line stretching across the 
country. The wire seemed truly a friend 
in need, and I blithely followed it along 
the towpath to Soochow. I did not 
mind the rough condition of the road 
now, but kept on, passing through some 
small canal towns. Everywhere the 
curious Chinese followed to see me ride, 
and when I arrived in the outskirts of 
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Soochow I began to feel apprehensive 
as to what direction their attentions 
would take, for the narrow streets were 
so thickly crowded that I was compelled 
to dismount and walk. The throng grew 
larger and larger, and pressed close up 
to my heels. AsI entered the east gate 
of the walled city the noisy crowd was 
gaining recruits every moment. Now 
and then I stopped to purchase some 
cakes, my object in these halts being to 
give the excited natives a chance to 
satisfy their curiosity. But they were 
not so easily satisfied. They wanted to 
see me ride. When I neared the west 
wall the way was clear. I mounted, 
and, with yells of delight, they followed. 
Crash went some stones in front of me, 
but in another moment I was out of 

range. I quick- 
ly stopped in 
front of a Chi- 
nese store, 
where the chief 
clerk spoke 
English, and 
asked the pro- 
prietor the way 
to the tele- 
graph office. I 
also asked for 
resident for- 
eigners or mis- 
sionaries. A 
servant led me 
another milc 
and a half 
through the 
city, while the 
crowd that fol- 
lowed amused themselves by pushing 
one another against me and the wheel, 
We at last reached the residence of Dr. 
A. S. Parker, an American missionary, 
who kindly welcomed me to his home, 
and asked me to spend Christmas day 
with him. Needless to say, I thankfully 
accepted his kind invitation. 

The community of missionaries in 
Soochow numbers some thirty people, 
and they are wonderfully kind. Al- 
though I was alone among strangers, 
and ina heathen city of half a million 
of Chinese, I was made to feel thoroughly 
at home, and I shall always remember 
my Christmas day in China as one of 
the most pleasant days spent abroad. 

The wall around Soochow is about 
thirty feet high and thirteen miles in 
length. Like most of the walls I saw, 
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it has an earthen embankment thrown 
against it from the inside. The width 
of the top varies from ten to fifteen feet, 
while the base of the wall is at least 
thirty feet through. This wall was 
built some two thousand five hundred 
years ago. Soochow is considered by 
the Chinese one of the foremost cities in 
the empire. The gates of these walled 
cities are mostly built at an angle or 
“L,” double or triple. This is owing to 
a belief that spirits always travel in a 
straight line. When a spirit enters the 
first gate, it strikes the angle wall, be- 
comes confused, and does not get by 
the second gate. Still, I should think 
that any evil spirit in a fair state of 
preservation could easily sail over the 
whole business. 

The Chinese boys of the Missionary 
School were on hand the morning after 
Christmas day to see me off. After a 
few turns up anddown the walk, I bade 
farewell to Dr. Parker and the other 
missionaries, and followed the servant 
three miles through the crowded streets 
to the northwest gate and thence to the 
Grand Canal. The three-line telegraph 
poles followed the towpath on the south 
side of the canal. The path was fair 
wheeling for six or seven miles; but the 
one large path then spread itself in a net- 
work of small, deeply worn trails on the 
side and top of the bank. The Grand 
Canal was an ordinary dug-out canal, 
and wheeling on the bank of it was more 
like riding a Texas broncho than a bi- 
cyle. Upand down along the paths and 
over stone-step bridges I struggled. 
Now and then the pedals dug into the 
earth, stopping the wheel instantly. The 
Chinese aboard their canal-boats were 
very amusing. The craft moved stead- 
ily up and down in long processions, and 
their owners had never beheld the like 
of the wheel. Loud yells and laughter 
arose everywhere, and there was much 
craning of necks and peering with their 
oblique eyes. The boats going south- 
east were favored by the wind, and 
glided along at a good rate, their rib- 
like sails seeming fairly serviceable. 
When the craft came to the high stone- 
arch bridges, sails, poles and tackle came 
down on the run. When the boats had 
passed under the arch, John Chinaman 
had a chance to show his sailor craft, and 
he is certainly no landlubber. Every- 
thing would be hoisted and set almost 
as rapidly as it had been lowered. 
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Thousands of tame ducks are raised 
along the canal. They are tended by 
men in boats, and a single boatman may 
have a flock of five hundred birds. I 
also saw many boats with the famous cor- 
morants, or fishing birds, balancing 
themselves gravely on the wales or on 
prepared bamboo perches. These black 
birds are wonderfully well trained. 
They will dive for fish, secure their quar- 
ry, and come up and place the larger 
fish in a reservoir. The smaller fry 
taken the Chinaman allows his feathered 
helpers to swallow. 

The canal-boats working northwest 
against the wind were towed by their 
crews. From one to ten men, accord- 
ing to the size of boat, strained on their 
thin tow-lines. Some of the natives 
were so thunderstruck by the sudden 
appearance of the silent wheel by their 
side that in their fright they leaped over 
the embankment and almost into the 
canal. Where there were more than one 
on a line, the rear man would not warn 
the front ones when he jumped, and 
very often the leaders would be jerked 
quite off their feet. However, they al- 
ways laughed good-naturedly when they 
saw me, and never offered violence. 

At Shueshwan every one turned out 
to see the “ foot-power barrow” go by. 
TwoChinese mail boats passed me, going 
five or six miles an hour. In one end 
of the boat a Chinaman had a large oar 
which he worked with his feet 4 /a bi- 
cycle. In his hands he had a small 
oar. Another Chinaman in the bow of 
the boat also had small oars. Pro- 
pelled in this novel fashion, the mail 
made creditable time. 

At Wusih I was received with yells of 
astonishment and followed by an excited 
crowd. Dr. Parker had given me a let- 
ter to a Chinese doctor, who spoke Eng- 
lish very well. He very kindly invited 
me to stay with him for the night. In 
answer to an inquiry he said the Chinese 
did not take very readily to foreign 
medicines, owing to the remarkable su- 
perstition of the people. They believe 
that foreigners kidnap children, remove 
their eyes, brains and hearts, and from 
these make their wonderful medicines. 
It is laughable to see the small children 
and sometimes men and women get out 
of the way of a foreigner. In the in- 
land towns and villages a veal devil 
would hardly create such dismay as does 
the harmless foreign article. Wusih is 
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another walled city, with a population 
of about one hundred thousand. The 
wall is nearly four miles around. Chi- 
nese walls are built of large gray 
bricks, and are, as a rule, well kept up. 
The gateways in the more important 
centers are closed every night at ten 
or eleven o'clock, sometimes earlier, and 
opened again at six or seven o’clock in 
the morning. These precautions are 
intended to keep out bad Chinese. 

Warmed by some blankets, I slept 
very well: in my medical friend’s Chi- 
nese bed, although there was but a cane 
mattress. In the morning I was off 
again, and followed the towpath around 
the wall. The path led along the north 
side of the Grand Canal and, though 
rough, it was more level than it had 
been south of Wusih. 

No rain had fallen for many weeks, 
and the water in the canal gradually got 
lower asI journeyed north. Many times 
the path stretched on the dried bed, 
which was quite smooth. At Loza and 
Chizin every Chinaman in the villages 
ran after me chuckling and laughing to 
see me wheeling the path. A regular 
gale sprang up, and after toiling fora 
few miles against it I was compelled to 
walk. Canal-boats going with the wind 
easily made four and five miles an hour 
without sail. 

When I reached the walled city of 
Changchow everybody yelled, “ See the 
foreign cart!” Toward evening the 
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wind abated and I reached a small 
canal town. As usual, a crowd circled 
around me, but made no hostile demon- 
stration. In their midst was an albino 
Chinaman with white cue and eyebrows 
and a perfectly white skin. The village 
boasted no inn, so I continued on towards 
Tanyang. Darkness came on, and the 
riding became dangerous. I had no 
alternative ; so, for the second time, I 
camped out on an open field, back from 
the bank and out of sight. Dogs again 
howled dismally all night. Their exas- 
perating racket was varied now and then 
with an unoiled solo from some native 
on a passing canal-boat. I arose at day- 
break, stiff from the cold. The tea in 
my canteen had frozen. Gathering my 
“traps” together, I walked a fast mile 
to warm up. By the time the sun was 
an hour high the air grew warm again. 
For a few miles I rolled along com- 
fortably enough. I passed a few natives 
with their wheelbarrows during the 
early morning. Later on they grew 
numerous, and to my joy I found that 
this queer kind of traffic had worn an 
excellent road. Near Tanyang the bar- 
rows were as plentiful as in Shanghai. 
They were forwarding cargoes of the 
boats, which could go no farther, owing 
to the low water in the canal. Some 


wheelbarrows were double-handled, hav- 
ing one coolie in front and another in 
the rear to balance the immense bur- 
dens they carried. 
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()*to: for May, 1891, contained 
a practical paper on the con- 
struction of a cheap and service- 

able canoe, in which the author 
very pertinently introduced the subject 
of amateur building by commenting on 

the cost attending the purchase of a 

modern boat. The article also sub- 

mitted a design and details whereby a 

person at all conversant with the use of 

wood-working tools could produce an 
excellent boat at an expense within the 
means of the most slender purse. If 
the amateur has already built from 
those drawings he has undoubtedly 
acquired valuable knowledge in boat 

architecture, and is prepared to take a 

step in advance and enter on the con- 

struction of a regularly framed keel 
model. 

It is probable that while he may have 
found the batteau design an excellent 
craft, the season’s cruising has demon- 
strated that the flat bottom and angular 
bilge of his little cruiser made her 
pound somewhat in going to windward 
under sail, and to paddle laboriously 
against rough water. There is also the 
possibility that he longs to attempt the 
construction of the more modern boat. 
The cost of materials for a traft of 
curved sections will exceed but little 
that of the former canoe, but the addi- 
tional labor involved is considerable. 
Still, the results of thorough work will 
afford ample compensation. 

I will confine my attention in this 
paper to the paddling cruiser, of which 
a design is presented, leaving the sail- 
ing canoe for a later article. The model 
considered is a type of canoe becoming 
lost sight of in the tendency towards 
racing under sail but as it embodies 


qualities for voyaging on inland rivers 
superior to the miniature yacht which 
is to be seen at the canoe meets, it may 
be selected when the work is chiefly 
confined to the paddle and portages are 
to be surmounted. It appertains to the 
typical canoe exemplified in the birch 
bark of the Indian and the kayak of the 
Eskimo. 

The model of acanoe should be adapt- 
ed to its use. To obtain light draught 
with maximum carrying capacity a 
broad, flatish bottom rounding up quick- 
ly at the bilge should be designed, and 
with fine lines forward and aft, the boat 
is adapted to smooth water. The ex- 
treme of this model is seen in the boat 
described in OvurtTinc’s article already 
referred to, with this difference, that the 


. boat therein figured has an angular bilge 


and carries its flat bottom to the extreme 
ends. Such a craft is fast in smooth 
water under both sail and paddle, but is 
disposed to thrash when going to. wind- 
ward, although it will ride out a rough 
sea and is speedy down the wind. To 
make paddling easy when encountering 
rough water some dead rise is given the 
bottom, which means a section approach- 
ing a wedge shape which slices the 
waves instead of bouncing over them. 
But the rising floor makes the boat 
cranky and it goes quickly to the inclina- 
tion where it gets its bearings and then 
becomes as stable against capsizing as 
its flat-floored compeer. The paddler 
who spends days in cruising will find it 
less fatiguing to keep the equipoise 
steady in a moderately broad, flattish 
bottomed boat with an easy turn at the 
bilge, which should have the greatest 
beam above the waterline. It is also 
desirable where beaching is frequent 
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and pushing over grass becomes neces- 
sary to have the bottom rockered fore 
and aft, and the stem and stern rise in 


an easy curve. Such a model will pre- 
sent less lateral resistance than the 
straight keel and will yield or sway to 
the paddle strokes, but it can be counter- 
acted by attaching bilge strips or false 
keels which will also serve to protect the 
bottom in hauling on shore, 

The accompanying design is the cloth- 
covered caravel, It is built on a plan ap- 
proaching the spoonbill construction, 
and the planking is put on edge to edge, 
which is not difficult, and the even 
joining of the edges (so essential in reg- 
ular canoe work) is not necessary, as the 
seams are rendered water-proof by the 
cloth covering, which when properly 
finished gives a smooth external surface. 
The fastenings may be of copper, gal- 
vanized iron or the common clout nail, 
but if the boat is to be used on salt water 
copper is best. Iron, unless galvanized, 
should not be used. Copper is expen- 
sive, and the fresh water cruiser may 
use the cheaper iron riveting. For the 
planking and deck, white cedar, white 
pine, basswood or whitewood will an- 
swer. Clear white pine is good enough 
and can be procured everywhere. 

Boat architecture has become a scien- 
tific study, and the expert is enabled to 
produce working delineations of a vessel 
and prepare a design on paper that will 
convey a rational idea of his craft with- 
out the aid of a model whittled out of 
wood, so essential in the old-fashioned 
rule o’ thumb plan. To meet this pur- 
pose three plans are usually given, called 
the sheer, half-breadth and the body 
plans. In the sheer, or profile view, and 
the body, or transverse sectional view, 
at different stations a series of hori- 
zontal lines are drawn, called water- 
lines. On the half-breadth plan they 
appear of course in curved form, run- 
ning fore and aft, and give the shape of 
the hull at their respective positions. 

To enable molds to be cut, over 
which the boat is shaped and built, a 
tabulated list of measurements is col- 
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lected in what is called a table of offsets. 
These dimensions are usually given to 
the outside of the planking. The sta- 
tions in the table correspond with the 
perpendicular divisions of the sheer 
plan, and also with the transverse divis- 
ions on the half-breadth plan. The 
water-lines in the table refer to the hori- 
zontal lines on the body plan, and de- 
termine the distances along these lines 
from the center of the mold, which is 
the central line of stem keel and stern, 
and the curved side forms one-half of 
the mold-board, from which the other 
half can be constructed. In the body 
plan the right hand drawing shows the 
sections from midship to bow, while the 
left side drawing shows the sections 
from midship to stern. Each curve 
represents a segment of a section of a 
mold and corresponding to the posi- 
tion of that section at the similarly num- 
bered station on the sheer and half- 
breadth plans. To use the table the 
accompanying illustration of the laying 
off of the midship section is shown. It can 
be first drawn on paper, and then cut 
out and transferred to the thin board, 
to serve as a mold, or it can be laid off 
directly on the board. After drawing 
from the measurements the compasses 
should be set at the thickness of the 
planking and the reduction traced inside 
of the out-line, and then cut to that line. 
The mold will then be of the size to 
build the boat over. Figure I shows 
a piece of three-eighths inch planed 
soft wood board, twenty-seven by twelve 
inches, with the drawing of mold num- 
ber four laid off on it from the table 
of measurements. The heights and 
breadths are laid off on the respective 
lines, and a pencil point made, the half- 
breadths being measured from the per- 
pendicular line out on the water-lines ; 
then a batten of thin wood or a rubber 
spline is held at a point at the bottom 
edge of the board, a distance of half the 
width of the keel from the perpendicu- 
lar line, and then bent upward, curving 
so as to take in the points dotted on the 
water-lines, and a pencil line swept 
around it. The other molds can then 
be made in a similar manner. A stem 
and stern mold can be made similarly, 
by measuring up from the straight edge 
of a piece of board the distances of the 
keel heights and the points swept in by 
a batten, which, when sawed out, shows 
the correct shape which the keel at bow 
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and stern must take when set up on the 
building stocks. 

In building a boat on the plan here 
described, the regular caravel or framed 
construction is departed from by mak- 
ing one piece serve as keel, stem and 
stern, and letting the planking end along 
the gunwale. Therefore the process of 
cutting the rabbetting is done away 
with, while the construction will pre- 
sent a fair curved external surface. For 
the keel, cut a strip out of a fifteen-foot 
white-oak plank having a straight, even 
grain. Make it three inches wide and 
half an inch thick, give it an easy curve, 
and taper from stations three and four 
to a width of about two inches at the 
ends. If nicely done, an inch and oxe- 
half at the ends will be wide enough. 
The keel is, however, often built its full 
width the whole length. Do not taper 
it till you have laid it temporarily on 

) the stocks, bent up the ends to the re- 

quired heights of bow and stern, so as 
to get the exact length, which must be 
exactly fourteen feet between the bow 
and stern. 

The stocks are made by standing on 
edge a plank one and three-quarters 
inches thick, fourteen feet long, and 
mounted on benches,where the structure 
is firmly held in place by secure nailing. 
Screw the stem and stern molds in 
place on the top edge of the plank at 
their respective ends of the stocks. 
Secure them firmly by the addition of 
side battens fastened to the sides of 
molds and plank. It is a common 
practice to build the boat “upside 
down,” but the amateur will derive 
more satisfaction in building in the up- 
right position, when he can note the 
gradual growth of his work to comple- 
tion in a natural position, and he can 
also put in his ribs as he works along, if 
desired. On the edge of the building 
plank or stocks lay off the divisions of 
the stations, which are two feet apart, 
so as to determine the positions of the 
molds. In setting up the stocks it 
should be made level, so that work can 
be squared and plumbed as desired, and 
this is essential in fitting the molds to 
place. 

The keel is laid on the stocks and 
screwed fast at stations 2, and about six 
inches aft of No. 5; also, a few screws 
are put in to hold the bow and stern to 
their molds. After the boat is taken 
from the stocks the screw-holes can be 
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plugged. Returning to the shaping of 
the keel, screw it in position, mark the 
length, remove and cut off, and then, 
by using a batten, draw the taper and 
shave to the line. Mark one side to 
represent the upper side, and, setting a 
gauge to the thickness of your plank- 
ing, set off that amount from the upper 
side along the two edges of the keel, 
then bevel, with plane, from. that line 
down on the bottom of keel for about a 
half of an inch. This is done to facili- 
tate putting on the external canvas 
where the keel is thicker than the 
planking, but it is easier to make the 
keel plank the same thickness as the 
side planking. Fasten the keel in place 
and set the molds in position, fastening 
by tacking strips on each side to the 
keel and bracing to a beam or the floor- 
ing overhead. It is advisable to cut 
two permanent molds to go on between 
stations o and 1 and 6 and 7, as they will 
stiffen the boat if left in. Part of the 
middle may be sawed out to lighten. 
Make them of one-quarter elm board or 
oak. The specifications that will serve 
to cut them are shown on the table of 
off-sets marked as stations one-half and 
six and one-half, and cut as the other 
molds. After putting up the molds 
get out the clamps of elm or oak long 
enough to run around the deck from 
bow to stern. Make one for each gun- 
wale line being two, each seven-eighths 
inch wide and one-quarter inch thick. 
They are to fasten the ends of planking 
to. Cut a notch in the top of the molds 
so they fit there and_lie even and flat to 
the curved sides and flush at the deck 
line, and fasten to inner side of stem 
and stern by a nicely fitting block screw- 
ed to keel and clamps. 

Select clear pine for planking, plane 
to three-sixteenth inch thickness, and 
cut in strips two and a half to three and 
a half inches wide, whichever width you 
think you can work best. Cut the ribs 
three eighths by one quarter inches in 
proper lengths. As some steaming will 
have to be done to make timber bena 
readily, a simple plan is to cover the 
plank or rib with sawdust, and pour boil- 
ing water on. If this is not satisfactory 
a steam-box can be made. Put on the 
garboards, the planks either side of the 
keel first. To fit the planks several 
thumb-screw clamps are handy to hold 
the planks in place while marking, or 
tack to the molds. A few ribs put in 
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will serve to clamp to. Ribs are spaced 
four or five inches apart, and run to the 
lower edge of clamps. There are vari- 
ous ways of shaping the planking. A 
pattern can be cut out of rough stuff, 
or the divisions marked on the molds 
from which measurements are taken, or 
the plank can be clamped to place, and 
a pencil line run along the adjoining 
surface to show where totrimto. Asall 
the planks run to a certain extent par- 
allel with the keel, the ends will fasten 
to the outside of the clamps, and, of 
course, each succeeding plank will be 
shorter than the one last put on. Use 
care, and make joints as close and even 
as possible, but if the plane takes out a 
slice of the edges inadvertantly no harm 
will result. After planking and ribbing, 
put in a few floor timbers across the bot- 
tom to stiffen the bottom and lay a floor 
on. The carlins, or deck supports, can 
be of elm, sawed or sprung. The deck 


at fore-part of cockpit crowns about 


three inches; two and a half will an- 
swer, although the higher the deck the 
more room beneath. The arch of the 
deck should form a straight line from 
bow to cockpit, and from stern to after 
end of cockpit. When ready for the 
decking, before taking out the molds, 
some stays must be fastened across the 
canoe at intervals to preserve the shape. 
The deck may be put on as shown in the 
former paper, or it can be laid in strips 
and covered with cloth. The cockpit in 
this boat is five and a half feet by eight- 
een inches and the ends are square. 
Along the side of the cockpit brackets 
conforming to the side of boat and deck 
may be put in to hold the deck and fas- 
ten coaming to. Before decking paint 
the inside at least two coats. Paint 
the outside and let it dry. Get good 
sheeting or light canvas for the cover- 
ing, and put on the body of boat in one 
piece. It should be laid in marine paint, 
or lead having Japan drier in it. Take 
a piece of sheeting wide enough to reach 
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from gunwale to gunwale around the 
hull, and long enough, tack the center 
along keel, and, having coated the boat 
with paint again, draw the cloth up, and 
tack just over the gunwale, making it 
lie smooth and stick well. Draw the 
cloth that you cover deck with over 
gunwale, and lay in paint and fasten, 
covering the edge overlapping gunwale 
with a ribbon of wood, to serve, also, as 
arubbing piece. When dry coat with 
paint, rub down when dry, and coat 
again and varnish. If a tight job of 
planking has been done a lighter cover- 
ing of linen may be substituted for the 
cotton. When the boat is dry cut a 
false keel, plane it half round at the 
curved ends, but let the flat side fit the 
main keel the whole length of boat, and 
then screw it on, laid in paint. It will 
protect the covering cloth and form a 
cutwater. Over the tip of the bow and 
stern put a piece of sheet brass, and slip 
in a ring at both ends to fasten painter 
to. Let the strip run length of boat or 
shoe with light half oval iron. A good 
marine glue, useful in patching or stop- 
ping seams, is made by fusing together 
equal parts of pitch and gutta-percha, 
adding two parts of linseed oil, contain- 
ing five parts litharge, keeping up the 
heat until well mixed. Apply warm, 
pressing with a warm iron on the sur- 
face cemented. 
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Distance from bow to cockpit, 5 ft. 
Height of deck 


cockpit, 3% ft. Coaming x in. high. 


crown, fore end of cockpit, 12% in. Height of deck 
crown rear end of cockpit, 12 in. Cockpit, 5% ft. by 18 
in. wide amidships, and if square at ends, side line 
will follow curve of gunwale. 











THE RISE OF THE BOTTOM RAIL. 


BY JOHN A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


€6é AP’N,” said Ben, 
( as he squatted 
by the hearth, 

busily polish- 
ing a pair of 
spurs, “ole 
man Fraser 
S\ go’n’ter git 
\ him some 
) \ dogs.” 
*, “The deuce 





‘MS he is,” I re- 
* _ plied. 

, “Yassir, he 
Wf, is—he done 
tole me so— 
go’n’ter git 
‘em gins’ de 
time his son come home. You know 
dat June slut er Unker Tom’s? Well, 
sir, she had puppies by dat greyhoun’ 
dog er his’n—de one dat beat Jack an’ 
Rock so bad dat day down yonder at 
Wolf’s Bay, an’ he sold’em ter er man 
’crost de ruver. De man raised ’em an’ 
sold one un’em ter ole man Fraser. He 
had ’im brung home yistiddy.” 

“Where does he expect to get the 
others ?” I asked. 

“T dunno, sir, fer certain,’ replied 
Ben, reflecting, “ but I spec’ fum some 
er dem Souf Ruver folks—I seed ’im 
talkin’ wid ’em t’other day.” 

“Well,” said I, “they’re of no account 
beside ours.” 

“T know dey ain't,” said Ben, with 
some emphasis, “but Handy Wright 
‘low dat June puppy can beat de “vzn’ 
Sex IS. P 

Now, what sort of comparison Ben 
could draw between a foxhound and a 
Jew was a puzzle. I could only account 
for it from the frequent visits of Jew- 
ish peddlers to the plantation. At any 
tate, a Jew—a living Jew—seemed to 
stand high in Ben’s estimation. 

“What sort of a looking dog is he?” 
I asked. 

“He er black dog, sir,” replied the 
boy, “ wid er bob-tail ; an’ he "bout de 
size er ole Jack. He ain’ long an’ keen 
like ’is daddy wus—he mo’ houneyfied.” 

“Ts he well shaped ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said the boy, slowly, “he 
er sort of er cat-ham’d dog, but his 
fo’ parts is fine. He trot behin’ like he 


- 





treadin’ on hot embers—sorter stoopy- 
like—an’ I thought when I fust seed 
‘im he ’us lame. He ain’t, do. Deysay 
das his nachul move.” 

I smoked on in silence. 

“Handy say,” the boy continued, 
“he got one er dose squallin’ moufs ; 
an’ when he run over de track he 
don’ hatter come back ter fin’ it; he 
des keep on runnin’ an’ suckle de right 
way evy time.” 

It was plain Ben dreaded this dog. 
He rubbed on in silence for a while, and 
again spoke. 

“Handy go’n’ sell de ole man dat 
burn’side dog of his’n—he say he can 
make’im tree, do he rubbed’im twice wid 
*possum grease on de dark er de moon.” 

“How’d the dog get that terrible 
scar ?” I asked. 

“Unker Tom say de sperrets done 
it,” replied Ben, with the utmost com- 
posure, “’cause he ’fuse ter tree. He 
say de man whut Handy got ’im fum 
ax how de dog gittin ‘long, an’ den tell 
im de tale.” 

“ Nonsense ; but what’s the tale ?” 

“ Well, sir, hit seem like de man done 
rub de dog fo’ Handy got ’im; an’ one 
night he tuck ’im huntin’, an’ he *fuse 
ergin. Dat made de man so mad he 
tuck an’ flung er lightered-knot at ’im, 
es hard es he could fling. Fo’ long de 
dog treed; an’ when de man got dare 
de dog wuz lookin’ up de tree wid one 
eye shet. De man didn’ like dat, but he 
*clude ter ’zamon de tree. He couldn’ 
see nothin’, do, an’ den he walk roun’ 
tryin’ ter shine de varmint’s eyes. He 
turn de torch dis way and den dat, but 
he couldn’ ketch er shine. Den he tuck 
er look at de dog; an’ right ’bove his 
haid wuz one er dese woods-rats runnin’ 
up an’ down de lim’ uv er little bush. 
Dat make de man madder’n uver, so he 
kick de dog an’ goon. Bimeby, de dog 
treed ergin. Dis time hit wuz in er 
holler; so de man cut ’im er forked 
switch, he did, fer ter twis’ de varmunt 
out wid. When de switch come back, 
all it fotch wuz er piece er rabbit skin. 
De man look’d at it, an’ den he cuss de 
dog an’ start ter hit ‘im; but de dog 
runned off, do he howled same’s ef de 
man hit ’im sho ‘nuff. Den de man 
thought he might’s well git de rabbit, 
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so he twis’ en’ twis', twell he got ’im. 
He killed ’im, he did, an’ start home, 
totin’ him by de hin’ laigs. Es de man 
walk ’long he feel sump’n wigglin twix 
*is fingers, an’ he thought maybe de 
rabbit wan’ daid good. When he got 
home he wake up ’is wife fer ter cook 
de rabbit, an’ while she het de water 
he gunter skin ’im. Es de man cotch 
de rabbit by de hin’ iaig he feel sump’n 
wiggle ergin ; so he turn ter de light, he 
did, ter see ef ’twarnt one er dese wolfs 
whut dey las in ’em in de summer 
time. He cut de skin, he did, but ’stid- 
der bein’ er wolf, out jump er leather- 
wing bat.” 

“Exactly,” said I; “old Tom told 
that, did he?” 

“Yassir; an’ he say it skeered de 
man might’ nigh inter fits. His wife 
tuck ’n flung de ole rabbit outen de win- 
der, she did, an’ de hot water, too ; an’ 
pres’nly dey hyur de dog comin’ thoo de 
tater patch fum de woods, howlin’ fit ter 
kill hissef. He howl an’ he howl, an’ 
nex’ mornin’ all de hair done gone offen 
"is side.” 

“De man say,” concluded Ben, after 
a short pause, “de sperrets allers pester- 
in’ dat dog—das de reason he sold ’im.” 

Ben’s news put me tothinking. I re- 
membered that out of a fine pack of 
hounds, whose lineage could be traced 
for near a hundred years, the end 
of the war only found us with three: 
Rock, Jack and Jet. The first two were 
full grown, but Jet was a pup. Jack 
was sound, and so was the pup, but 
Rock hada leg broken when young, which 
always marred his otherwise splendid 
beauty. I’ve never seen a sweeter 
head than his, nor heard a_ sweeter 
tongue. His qualities were all excel- 
lent, and if occasionally a hound was 
seen of higher form, somehow it suffered 
in comparison with Rock’s. He wasa 
black and white and tan. 

Jack was a red dog, and Jet, as in- 
dicated by her name, black, with the usual 
tan markings. 

Many’s the race I’ve had, with only 
Jack and Rock. No truer or gamer 
hounds ever existed. It was hard work 
sometimes to down their fox, but they 
rarely missed. And two better deer 
hounds never thrust nose to a track, nor 
reared to smell a leaf or twig. 

A performance of Jack’s once put to 
blush a human being of reason. We'd 
paused on the outskirts of the drive to 
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settle about the stands. Young Dick 
Fraser was with us and so was a friend 
from the far South. While we talked 
in low tones there in the road, Jack, un- 
perceived, trotted out into the drive. 
Suddenly we heard his cry, and there 
dashed out by us a very young fawn. 
Our Southern friend fired and it fell, its 
little frame quivering in the agonies of 
death. We walked up and saw two great 
big tear drops roll down from its eyes. 
As we silently viewed this, there came 
a bleating from the woods and Dick 
dashed off. We followed and found 
Jack had caught the dead fawn’s mate. 
He pressed it to the earth with mouth 
and feet, handling it as tenderly as a 
cat would its kitten. When Dick caught 
hold Jack released it, standing off with 
an expression as pleased as pigs. 

“That dog’s action puts me to shame,” 
said our friend. “I’ve never shot a 
deer before, and I vow I'll never shoot 
another.” 

“They don’t all shed tears,” said a 
veteran hunter ; “wait till you tackle an 
old buck.” 

“T don’t care,’’came the response ; 
“they can all go scot-free for me.” 

“ Shall I turn the little thing loose?” 
asked Dick, holding the fawn to his 
breast ; “see, it’s licking my hand.” 

“Yes, turn it loose,” said the old hun- 
ter, “though I dare say you'll have 
trouble to get rid of it—it’ll follow you.” 

And it did; though Dick tried to 
“shoo” it off. It always returned, so 
the lad took it again to his arms, al- 
though it then struggled to be released. 
He carried it to old Major Pendleton’s, 
and presented it to that gentleman’s 
grand-daughter, Phoebe. That was about 
the first time I suspected Dick’s affair 
with Phoebe, which later caused the old 
Major such tremendous chagrin. 

Another trick of Jack’s which did him 
infinite honor: We were crossing a 
wide swamp. About midway the dogs 
feathered for an instant on the cor- 
duroys of the road, and then dashed 
eagerly into the bush. Crossing, we 
galloped parallel to the chase, which 
lasted, perhaps, twenty minutes and 
then ceased, the hounds baying furious- 
ly. Jet, being a pup, was left far in the 
rear. When we reached them the two 
older dogs had forced an immense wild- 
cat toseek refuge beneath the roots of a 
fallen tree. There it lay, backed up 
against the roots, looking the very im- 
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age of a tiger. The dogs stood off at a 
respectful distance. While we looked 
Jet came up, bawling along on the cat's 
track as if dog never ran one before. 
Paying not the slightest heed to us she 
plunged forward, as she thought, in hot 
chase. Evidently she’d not seen the 
cat. Jack seemed to take the situation 
in at a glance, for making a quick spring 
he caught the pup by a hind leg just as 
the cat made a savage slap. The sharp 
claws caught, and there they were, Jack 
and the cat with Jet stretched between 
them and howling like all possessed, for 
all the world like a tug of war. Pres- 
ently Jack fell back in a heap, pulling 
the pup atop of him, and she with the 
best part of her scalp dangling over her 
eyes. We shot the cat, and taking Jet 
to a house near by sewed up the hurt; 
but forever afterwards she carried that 
mark. 

I said the three hounds named were 
all we had. True, there was old Tom’s 
June ; but then she was useless to us. 
Why, a fox once actually ran her from 
the woods. It was this way—but it is 
Tom’s story : “ No, marse Jack, she ain’ 
no’count for fox ; she er varmunt dog— 
coons and ’possums. She did run er 
fox once, but den es de fox runn’d her, 
I s’pose she eben wid ’em.” 

“Get out, you old humbug!” said I. 

“ Hit’s a fac’, sir; sho’s you bo’n. You 
know dat piece er swamp on de fur side 
de farm? Well, sir, 1 bin ’roun’ dare 
ter feed some wood-hogs, en es I come 
‘long de aidge, ’mongst dem huckleber- 
ty bushes, ef you rickermember, she 
struck sump’n’s track. She opened on 
it erwhile, en den she hushed. Pres- 
en’ly she come tar’in’ out wid ’er tail 
’tween ’er laigs en runn’d clean pas’ me. 
She stop den, she did, en turn ’roun’ en 
sorter grunted—like one er dese pinters 
do when he ’skivers sump’n’ skyary in 
de weeds. I dunno what ail’d her; en 
es I study "bout it, hyur come er ole sow- 
fox trottin’?’ down de paff, growlin’ en 
gwine on scan’lous. I seed she ’uz mad 
by de way ’er bristles riz, en ’er tail look 
like one er dese lamp-chimney breshes. 
I squat down, I did, en say sorter easy, 
‘June! hyur, June! sick de ole hussy.’ 
But no sirree! Time dat slut see de 
fox, she flung ’er yers ’pon top ’er haid, 
en put fer home.” 

“T ’spec’,” said old Tom, in conclu- 
sion, “dat ole sow had young ’uns some- 
"rs in dat swamp.” 
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No; June was of no account to us; 
but old Tom had a dog that was—one 
we got the handling of before the old 
scamp “hoodood ’im,” as Ben put it. 
This was a black dog the old man got 
on one of his trips to the sea-port— 
the gift of a British ship’s captain, he 
said. He also said the captain said 
that the dog was “’arf an’ ’arf fox ’oun’ 
and grey’oun’.” His appearance indi- 
cated just such breeding, but old Tom 
was not only a man of resources but 
perceptions. 

I’ve never seen another dog like that. 
He had the nose of a foxhound with the 
speed of a Waterloo winner. True, he 
lacked a musical tongue; yet, once the 
game was up, it was freely thrown. 
One race of his I’ll never forget. We 
were deer hunting—my governor, the 
Major (Phoebe’s father) andI. When the 
dogs found, they ran straight back to me. 
Each moment I expected to shoot, for 
they’d followed a deer’s track into the 
bush, but instead of a deer out came a 
Straight up the ridge he took, 
heading, I knew, for a distant cover. 
When the dogs came out I gave a 
screech and clapped spurs, following 
one of those brilliantly quick things 
which so delights a hard-riding sports- 
man. Lord, how old Tom’s dog beat 
them! Heseemed merely playing out 
there in front, leaning like a ring-horse 
when he over-ran and wheeled to re- 
cover. Through the pines and over the 
fallen timber I crammed my mare, now 
flying a “horsing” log, now a windrow 
of pinelaps. Out into an old road, down 
this at racing pace for a half-mile, and 
again to the woods. In five minutes 
Jack's bristles looked like the dorsal 
fins of a freshly caught perch--a sure 
sign of distress. mingled with anger. 
He knew from former experience that 
imp of Satan in front. Rock seemed 
stretched the length of a fence-rail, and 
Jet resembled a rubber ball bouncing 
from the bat. Straight up the ridge 
they ran without a check, such a scent 
did the fox leave, and in the open 
woods the black dog spied. In a twink- 
ling he left the others as if their legs 
had been tied ; and then I witnessed a 
curious thing. That fox was speedy, 
and should have died game; but he 
didn’t. Realizing his case, he squalled, 
I’m satisfied, a half dozen times before 
he was caught. When run into he 
doubled himself about the black dog’s 
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head till. it seemed thrust in a muff. 
He was soon strung out, however, and 
there on the wire-grass I lay with the 
dogs, their tongues hanging out as if 
weighted, and sobbing from the speed 
of that glorious burst as if their hearts 
would break. 

When I trotted back with the dead 
fox dangling over my boot from the 
stirrup-leather, old Major Pendleton ex- 
ploded. 

“Tt’s all the fault of that d n’d 
mongrel of a nigger dog. The others 
knew better than to start that fox. 
Why! didn’t they all watch me count 
the blue-whistlers for my gun? Old 
Jack’s so ashamed he avoids my eye, 
and Rock looks like he’d been killing 
sheep.” 

“T’m inclined to think, Major,” I said, 
“their shame’s on account of the out- 
rageous beating they’ve just had. That 
black dog did it in fine style, I tell you.”’ 

“Just listen at him, will you?” said 
the old fellow, “ praising ad——n’d cur. 
Jack, my boy, you’re becoming corrupt. 
Next thing you'll discard that ten-inch 
heifer’s horn for one from the head of a 
Texas steer. But that’s the kind for a 
pack of curs—they don’t need to hear a 
horn a half-mile.” 

“Hold hard, Major,” said I; “the 
dog’s no cur.” 

“He is, I tell you,” snapped the old 
gentleman ; ‘‘who puts any confidence 
in that cock-and-bull story of old 
Tom’s ?” 

“Well,” said I, “he’s a good runner, 
at allevents ; andso long as we’re scarce 
of dogs, I shall hunt him.” 

“Go on, boy, go on,” said the Major, 
waving me off ; “ you’ll soon sink to the 
level of a miserable night-hunter, or, 
what’s worse, spoil the pack by going 
out before day, like some dashed over- 
seer or other member of the canaille. 
Associating with the rag-tag and bob- 
tail of the army has spoiled you.” 

I couldn’t help wondering if this men- 
tion of overseers had any special refer- 
ence to Dick’s father, for I had by this 
time caught wind of the affair between 
Dick and Phoebe. 

He was a queer character, Major Pen- 
dleton was, in some respects; but I 
can't particularize. He was a great be- 
liever in castes, Not that he didn’t treat 
the common herd with proper polite- 
ness ; he did that in matters of busi- 
ness, at home or abroad ; but one could 
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see it was “so far and no farther,” with 
him. He’d as soon thought of asking 
the devil to dinner as of permitting a 
closer social relationship. After the 
war, therefore, when ali his wealth was 
gone, and a class sprang up, like mush- 
rooms on a dung-hill, to place and 
power, he became cynical, and even 
bitter. The main cause of this—though 
[’ll do him the justice to say he’d have 
become so, in a measure, through sym- 
pathy for his friends, for whatever his 
failings, lack of loyalty wasn’t one of 
them—was the loss of his ancestral 
acres ; bought, too, at public sale by one 
of the despised class. And the buyer 
of all men, was old Fraser, Dick’s 
father. 

Fraser, who commenced life as an 
overseer, had, at the begianing of hos- 
tilities, earned a modest competence ; 
that is, he’d bought and paid for a small 
farm, together with stock, implements 
and a negro or two. Here he lived, 
and had the war never occurred, how- 
ever high his ambition might have led 
him to look, it is likely here he would 
have died. But the war did occur, and 
changed the whole current of his life. 
Averse to military duty, he sought and 
obtained contracts from the Confeder- 
ate government which made him a lot of 
money. ‘This he shrewdly and secretly. 
invested in naval stores. When the war 
closed his accumulations had so far in- 
creased in value as to fetch some sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars—more money, 
perhaps, than Fraser ever dreamed of 
owning. After that he became a store- 
keeper, a speculator, a landed proprie- 
tor and capitalist. When the Major’s 
plantation was sold he bought it; all 
save the homestead allowed by law. 
This reservation included the historic 
old mansion, else its sensitive owner 
had died at once. The old manse Fraser 
coveted, and, had he dared, would have 
proposed to buy. Contented, however, 
with the best part of the place, he built 
him a house and lived with as great an 
air of aristocratic feeling and bearing 
as he well could affect. He was devoted 
to his son, and when the lad’s mother 
died sent him off to college. 

Colonel Pendleton, the Major’s only 
child, fell at Malvern Hill, and the 
shock occasioned thereby killed his 
wife. Little Phoebe only was left, and 
around her all the Major’s affections 
clung ; albeit he had a maiden sister, 
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Miss Agatha Pendleton, who claimed a 
part. Phoebe, however, was his chief 
content; the very light of his life, 
always. Thechild had some property 
in right of her mother, as had also Miss 
Pendleton, the elder, to manage which, 
with his own, gave the Major plenty of 
occupation, if not means. Here at the 
old manse they dwelt, the Major’s de- 
light being the education of his grand- 
daughter. At first, she, with the chil- 
dren of his own associates, attended the 
neighborhood school ; but when Fraser 
sent Ais son, and the Major noticed some 
sort of companionship between the two, 
she went no more. After this came a 
governess ; and it was to her, as well as 
to her grandfather, that the girl owed 
an education which did them credit ; 
for few young ladies were as accom- 
plished as Phoebe Pendleton, or as pretty. 

Although the Major seemed happy, 
he never got over the loss of his lands. 
He could stand the loss of slaves, he 
said, but that the Pendleton acres should 
have fallen into alien hands was the 
very irony of fate. The Major was not 
alone a sufferer in this respect, and the 
thought of company afforded him some 
sort of consolation, bad as it was. But 
he was bitter, very bitter. 

“By Gad, sir,” he would say, “the 
bottom ’rail’s on top! The blood and 
culture of the country are ascompletely 
snowed under as an Esquimau’s hut. 
Ignorance and infamy prevail, and the 
country’s doomed. It’s the same North 
as South, the old families of both sec- 
tions spent their money and their blood 
in the contest, while the rag-tag and 
bobtail took contracts and grew rich. 
Yes, sir, the bottom rail’s on top, and 
there it’ll stay, the very roughest of 
them all. 

“Why, look at it! Members of the ca- 
naille occupying the country’s highest 
positions. Becoming landed proprie- 
tors, bankers, leaders in politics and law- 
makers. The thing’s preposterous ! 

“What! refinement with education ? 
Gad, sir! The taint’s an erosion! It 
takes three generations to evolve a gen- 
tleman from an overseer, and it’ll take 
athousand years, at least, to breed their 
feet and hands to their proper size and 
shape. Refinement? You'll never live 
to see it! It’s not in them, I tell you ! 
Simplex munaditits, they havn’t the sem- 
blance of an instinct !” 

But when Dick Fraser returned a 


dog beat them all. 
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graduate from Princcton, he was rather 
a pointed example in refutation of the 
Major’s pessimistic views. I don’t know 
that he ever entertained an aversion to 
Dick, further than that he belonged to 
the canazlle, as he termed them ; but the 
thought of Phcebe’s meeting Dick on so- 
cial terms never entered his head. But 
she did, for Dick was quite generally 
received ; and more on account of his 
personality than his money. In truth, 
the lad was of more than ordinary brill- 
iancy. Moreover, he was good looking, 
and that goes a long way with the 
women. 

And this brings me back to the line, 
for I started out to tell something of 
old Fraser’s dogs. There isn’t much to 
tell, however, for Ben’s judgment was 
fully realized. The bulk of the pack 
proved utterly worthless, but the bob- 
tailed dog was a hummer. I remember 
the race we first tried him. It was a 
big hunt in which several packs united; 
and to the surprise of everybody Dick’s 
Old Major Pendle- 
ton’s wrath was sublime : 

“By Gad, Jack! I’d quit. It used to 
be that gentlemen kept hounds; now 
every upstart in the land who can mus- 
ter a pack of half-breeds imitates them. 
They’ve no idea of blood in man or 
beast.” 

“It seems, Major,” I 
“they’ve an eye for form.” 

“Form be d——n’'d! Because one dog 
in twenty can run, I suppose? and he 
an infernal mongrel. Quit, Jack, quit ; 
hunting’s getting to be lowbred.” 

“It’s natural, Major, for a man to in- 
dulge his fancy ; ’specially when he has 
the means.” 

“Fancy, the cat’s feet! They’ve got 
no fancy ! ‘It’s the ape in them, I tell 
you! They hunt because gentlemen 
hunt, not because they like it.” 

“Oh, come off! Now don’t you think 
Dick Fraser’s fond of hunting ?” 

“A little, perhaps ; but it’s only habit 
with him. Left alone, he’d never hunt. 
It’s the born gentleman, Jack, who’s a 
sportsman ; its hereditary with him. 
Parvenus haven’t heredity of that sort 
—at least, not refined heredity ; neither 
have they the delicacy of feeling—the 
haut gout, as the French call it—to enjoy 
fully the other good things of this life.” 

“ Nonsense, Major! Refinement comes 
from the brains as well as the veins. 
Now really, don’t you think it affords 


ventured, 
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the people you rave at the same pleas- 
ure to eat or to drink as it does you?” 

“No!” thundered the old bigot ; 
“they’ve the palates of swine!” 

“Well, now, you’ve said nothing of 
the other sensibilities. How about feel- 
ing—not emotionai—but, scratching 
their backs for instance ?” 

“If I thought so, Jack,” said the 
Major, his eyes twinkling with the hu- 
mor of the thing, “I’d favor a law mak- 
ing the practice the gentry’s special 
prerogative, it’s too great a luxury for 
plebeian blood.” 

At old Fraser’s death Dick was rich ; 
rich, that is, for our section. To the 
lad’s credit, he pursued the even tenor 
of his way, and things remained much 
as they were. People began to wonder 
if he’d never take a wife, but if he had 
the inclination he gave no outward 
sign. He was on good terms with all 
the girls, but no one of them seemed a 
favorite. It all came out, however, and 
was a startler for the county when it 
came. 

One day when we'd run a fox to the 
creek, Dick alone appeared on its op- 
posite side. How he ever got through 
its mire is more than I can tell; ordi- 
narily he’d have stuck fast. But he got 
over, and our only satisfaction was to 
watch him follow the pack, fast flying 
to the open fields. And we were fullya 
mile from a bridge. 

Straight by the Major’s the chase 
leads him, and on through his own wide 
fields. As he crashes through a hedge 
which borders the Major’s long avenue, 
he sees in his front a gray horse and its 
rider—a woman ; and he knows of but 
one in all that country who'd risk that 
ride. Since crossing the creek not a 
check had occurred, so he’d trouble to 
get up. Diagonally across the corn- 
rows he goes till he reaches a path, and 
then ventures to urge his horse. He 
sees the figure in front bob up and 
down at the frequent ditches, and pres- 
ently his heart beats fast as she nears 
afence. He notes the easy swing as 
the horse flies it and resumes in the 
further field his regular stride. Out 
there to her front is the pack, a lot of 
dark-looking objects which flutter over 
the ground like forest leaves blown for- 
ward by the wind. One moment they 
scatter, and then bunch up as if sucked 
in the mouth of a funnel. Indeed, all 
on a sudden they disappear as if they’d 
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gone into the ground. The rider in 
front makes a brief pause there, wheels 
her horse short to the left, and then all 
Dick sees is the animal’s hindquarters, 
as if it, too, had plunged head first in a 
hole. He remembers now the wide 
crevasse which runs across the farm. 
In a moment hounds and rider reap- 
pear, going up the opposite slant, atop 
of which the trees and shrubbery of an 
old graveyard shut the view. Beyond 
this lie the lowlands of a stream. When 
Dick breasts the hill, the dark foliage 
of the river’s bank looms up across his 
course like a cloud; and against this 
background of living green, the gray 
horse and its rider show with startling 
distinctness, a pretty picture, moving par- 
allel to its shade. From out this shade 
clangs the mellow music of the pack. 

Dick dashes down the slope, plunges 
through a treacherous bog, and emerg- 
ing, notes the gray on its haunches as 
the fox, almost under the horse’s nose, 
breaks cover in very desperation. He 
hears a little shriek as the hounds 
swarm out, the quick thud of galloping 
feet, and in a twinkling the lead hounds 
catch. There’s a struggling mass of 
black and white and tan; then comes a 
craunching, purring sound, as of snow 
pressed under the heels; and the pack, 
every head of them biting, pushing, 
tugging, looks like a giant sunflower 
moving about the plain. And. long 
after life seems gone, there breaks out 
on the quiet air the sharp, penetrating 
squall of “le renard subtle.” 

“OQ Dick!” exclaims Phoebe, as he 
assists her to dismount, some arrange- 
ment of the saddle trappings being 
necessary, “I’ve been so excited, and 
frightened, and pleased! Why, Dick, 
you're all wet !” as her face came in con- 
tact with his sleeve. 

“Yes,” replied Dick, steadying her 
for an instant before quitting his hold, 
“TI got a ducking back yonder at the 
creek. How comes it,” he asks, “that 
you happened in so opportunely ?” 

“Why, you see, I had Jesse saddled 
for a ride, and had scarcely mounted 
when I heard the pack. Then they 
streamed across the lawn, and before I’d 
time to consider he was nearly pulling 
my arms off.” 

“You managed to keep him in hand, 
at any rate,” said Dick, “ and, I must say, 
took your jumps with rare good judg- 
ment. I thought, though, you’d gone 
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down at the crevasse. I completely for- 
got it was there.” 

“Well, I did go down,” said Pheebe, 
laughing merrily, “down one bank and 
up the other. I jumped down the lowest 
place I could find, but climbed out by a 
sort of side-gully.” 

“T followed you,” said Dick, pulling 
a handkerchief from his pocket, “and 
found this where Jesse scrambled up the 
bank. It caught on the thorns as you 
pushed through.” 

“Oh, thanks!” said the girl, reaching 
out her hand “but it’s of no especial 
value.” 

“Then I'll keep it,” said Dick, return- 
ing the piece of muslin to his pocket, 
“and mark on it the date of this run.” 

“Oh!” said Pheebe, still reaching out 
her hand, “ I'll give you something more 
valuable than that to mark the day.” 

“What shall it be?” asked Dick, 
smiling at her. 

“ Anything you like,” replied Phoebe, 
“T feel quite generous after my ride.” 

“Then give me yourself, dear,” said 
Dick, taking the outstretched hand. 

The tired hounds had more than recov- 
ered breath before the lovers mounted. 

“Dick,” said Phoebe, as they slowly 
rode home, “ grandfather will zever con- 
sent, zever. I fear you'll wait a long 
time for your bride.” 

“Shan’t do it!” said Dick, shortly, 
“ll out-talk him.” 

“You have a large undertaking before 
you, then,” said Phoebe, laughing ; “his 
wrath will be something terrible.” 

They parted at the gate, and the next 
day Dick made a formal call on the 
Major. 

“What!” exploded the Major, “the 
son of an over——. Excuse me, sir, I 
cannot discuss this question with you.” 

“Yes, you can,” replied Dick, perfect- 
ly cool. “I know what you would say— 
that I am the son of old Fraser, the 
overseer; low-bred, perhaps, according 
to your view, but still an honest man—a 
man who realized his own angularities 
and was fortunately able tosmooth them 
out in his son.” 

“D—n it, sir!” exclaimed the Major, 
“you may be as smooth as cream, but 
that doesn’t make you the equal of my 
granddaughter.” 

“T’m aware,” said Dick, “that on the 
score of family Miss Pendleton has the 
advantage ; but she’s perfectly acquaint- 
ed with my antecedents, and if willing 
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to marry me I don’t think you should 
object.” 

“Willing!” thundered the Major; 
“you haven’t dared to speak to her?” 

“Well,” replied Dick, rather guiltily, 
“there’s an understanding between us, 
which came on rather suddenly yester- 
day—a kind of mutual confession, as it 
were ; but before going further I thought 
it best toseeyou. You know, Major,” he 
continued, as the old gentleman’s Adam’s 
apple seemed bound to choke him 
—an operation which Dick witnessed, 
but coolly ignored—“ Miss Pendleton 
and I have known each other a long time 
—since childhood, in fact—and I may 
say our affection dates from that period. 
My position in life is fortunately secure, 
so I can offer her a good home.” 

“Leave the house!” thundered the 

Major, recovering speech, his face now 
the color of a cock’s gills. “I'll lock her 
up! I’llsend her to a convent! Gad, 
sir! leave me, before I do something 
rash!” 
’ Dick quit the room, intending to wait. 
As he reached the hall, however, he saw 
Phoebe, standing at its further end, and 
changed his mind. “Pheebe,” said he, 
approaching her, “the Major’s ordered 
me from the house. He says he’s going 
to send you to a convent, or do some 
other absurd thing. At any rate, I can't 
visit you; so I want you to meet me at 
the end of the avenue this afternoon. 
I'll have a carriage, and we’ll be mar- 
ried at once.” 

The girl gasped. 
“T can’t, Dick! 
married. 
ready !” 

“Get ’em afterwards,” said Dick, with 
quick intuition, ‘‘or anything else you 
like. It’s best, dear,” he continued. 
“T’m really afraid the Major’s going to 
do something outrageous. He can’t help 
himself after we’re married. Come, dear; 
it’s best for all concerned. And, Pheebe, 
bring your aunt, if you can. Good-by! 
I’ve heaps to do before then.” 

“T positively can’t promise, Dick !” 
said Phoebe. 

“JT shall expect you,” said Dick, de- 
scending the steps. 

That afternoon two ladies might have 
been seen approaching the big gate at 
the head of the Major’s long avenue. 

“Tsn’t that a carriage, Phoebe?” asked 
Miss Pendleton, peering intently through 
her tortoise-rimmed glasses. 


I’m not ready to be 
I’ve got no—no—nothing 
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“ Yes, aunt,” replied Phoebe, her heart 
beating a tattoo, “I—I think it’s Dick 
Fraser’s team.” 

“What can it be standing there for?” 
asked the good lady. ‘‘ Wasn’t he to see 
the Major this morning ?” 

“ Yes,” said Phoebe, answering the last 
question first; “and, auntie, I fear he 
wants me!” 

“Wants you!” exclaimed Miss Pen- 
dleton in some surprise. 

“ Auntie,” said Phoebe, “Dick and I 
are going to be married. Grandfather 
wouldn't consent, so we're going to run 
away! Now, don’t faint! Do—don't!” 
exclaimed the girl, as her aunt stag- 
gered back. 

When Miss Pendleton had caught 
breath, Dick stood before her. 

“Mr. Fraser,” said she, “do you real- 
ize what you’re doing to this motherless 

irl?” 

“Perfectly, my dear madam,” replied 
Dick, “and ready to risk the consequen- 
ces. Come, I hope you'll see us mar- 
ried.” 

“T’ll countenance no such outrageous 
proceeding !” exclaimed the lady, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Phoebe,” she pleaded, placing 
her hands on the girl’s shoulders, “don’t 
do this! Wait, child, and see if your 
grandfather can’t be mollified. It will 
break his heart to have you go off so! 
Mr. Fraser, I appeal to your sense of 
honor !” 

“I’m afraid, then, madam, I haven’t 
any !” said Dick; “and my heart’s in as 
much danger as the Major’s!” 

“Indeed, aunt,” said Phoebe, “I’m 
willing to wait; but Dick thinks it’s 
best so.” 

“Come, Phoebe,” said Dick; “we're 
wasting valuable time. Once more, mad- 
am, I ask you to accompany us.” 

Miss Pendleton’s only reply was a 
stony stare. 

“Good-by, auntie,” said Phoebe, em- 
bracing her. “You'll forgive me, I 


know, and I hope will make grandfather - 


do likewise. Tell him I really couldn’t 
help myself.” And the girl smiled 
through her tears. 

Miss Pendleton watched them off, and 
then turned toward the house. 

It was a good half-mile up the av- 
enue to the front-door steps; but it 
might have been compassed in ten min- 
utes. Miss Pendleton, however, walked 
slowly, with evident abstraction, and 
when half-way up the avenue paused to 
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pluck a rosebud in the shrubbery. She 
sighed as she inhaled its perfume, and 
then walked more slowly than ever. 
What the lady’s thoughts were I can’t 
pretend to say; but it is not unknown 
among the elders that the love of her 
youth, though as handsome as Dick, did 
not prove as bold. 

Presently she ascended the steps, 
walked straight to the library and up to 
the Major’s chair. 

“ William,” said she, laying a hand on 
his shouldev, “ Phoebe’s run away !” 

“Run away? Where?” said the Ma- 
jor, laying down his book. 

“T don’t know,” replied his sister, 
smelling the bud, “but I suspect to the 
village, and—to get married !” 

“ Agatha! have you lost your senses ?” 
said the Major, turning pale. “ How do 


you know?..... Good God, woman! 
why didn’t you stop them? How long 
since ?” 


“Within the last twenty minutes,” re- 
plied Miss Pendleton, faintly. “I hardly 
think it’s been more.” 

The Major stared at his sister a mo- 
ment, and then sprang up. 

“He shan’t marry her!” he shouted, 
dashing from the room and calling for 
his horse. 

While the boys saddled him, Miss Pen- 
dleton begged for peace. Her brother 
shook her off and, mounting, rode rapid- 
ly away. 

When the runaways reached the vil- 
lage a disappointment awaited them. 
The rector was from home, nor could 
any one tell of his whereabouts. They 
sought another minister. He was from 
home. Dick became desperate. 

“Can’t some one find me a preacher?” 
he shouted to a group of people who’d 
gathered from curiosity. “It’s money 
to the man who brings him!” 

“I seed Parson Jessup, Mars’ Dick, 
down yander et de cote house,” said old 
Tom advancing from the group. 

“In with you, Pheebe,” said Dick; 
“if we can’t find him we'll take the 
clerk.” 

But they found Parson Jessup, and 
just as the ceremony was concluded 
Dick saw the Major dash past, going in 
the direction of the rectory. 

“Come, Phoebe,” said Dick, thrusting a 
roll of greenbacks in the parson’s hands ; 
“if we’d avoid a scene we must cut.” 

I don’t suppose there was ever an- 
other day in Pineville such as this wed- 
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ding day of Dick’s. Although every- 
body was on the street no one told the 
Major just where the culprits were until 
he’d frightened the two ministers’ wives 
nearly into fits. When he burst into the 
clerk’s office, Parson Jessup was in the 
act of signing the marriage license. 

“Too late, Major, too late!” said the 
parson—he’d been a blacksmith before 
he turned preacher—“ I’ve done given 
‘em the weldin’ heat.” 

I’ll not chronicle the Major’s expres- 
sions then and there, but I will say 
that when he left that room he did 
what he’d never done before in Pine- 
ville—walked straight to the groggery 
and drank half a pint of pop-skull whis- 
ky ; and this he repeated. 

The moon had climbed above the 
trees and silvered the landscape when 
the Major approached his gate. He 
found old Tom in the act of opening 
it. The negro saluted respectfully as 
he passed in, shutting the gate behind 
him. When Tom turned about he 


found the Major dismounted and facing - 


him. 

“And so,” said the old gentleman, 
grasping the negro by the collar, “ you, 
too, are one of the arch conspirators !” 

“Lord, Mars’ Wilyum!” said Tom, 
“T ain’ sperreted nobody—leastaways, 
not lately.” 

“What! you admit it, reprobate?” 

“Well, Mars’ Wilyum, I did put er 
spell on Bill Fisher’s gun, but I didn’ 
think it made no diffunce ter you !” 

“Tt does, villain! itdoes! It tortures 
my very soul,” said the Major, shaking 
him. 

“Lord, Mars’ Wilyum,” said Tom, 
“de ole gun ai’ no ’count nohow, but ef 
you want de spell tucken off, all you got 
ter do is ter drop er pin pint fo’mos’ 
down de bar’l.” 

“Gun ?—’Sdeath! I have one for 
thee,” said the Major, drawing a pistol 





from his pocket. “Down on your 
knees, miscreant! Your hour has 
come!” 


Old Tom broke on his knees, and 
gazed up into the pistol muzzle. (He 
said afterwards that he “seed de moon 
shinin’ thro dem little holes back er de 
bar’l, an’ know’d she wa’nt loaded.”’) 

“ Pray, villain,” said the Major, taking 
careful aim, “I’m going to kill you.” 

“ Hol’ on’ Mars Wilyum, hol’ on !”’ said 
Tom, “I'll pray; but you’s too much 
of er gentlemun ter kill er po’ nigger.” 
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“Pray, I tell you, ordered the Major, 
shoving the weapon to Tom’s head. 

“All right sir,” said Tom, “ but who 
I pray for, you er me?” 

“For yourself, villain. But hold, as 
an evidence of your sincerity, pray, too, 
for me.” 

“OQ Lord!” began Tom, removing 
his hat, “help er de helpless, help er 
po’ ole nigger whut’s in er heap er 
trouble.” 

“You are praying for relief ; pray for 
your soul.” 

“Comin’ ter it, Mars’ Wilyum,” said 
Tom. “O Lord, whut ’vide de water in 
de wil’erness.” 

“’Twasn’t in the wilderness, you old 
fool; look out, I’m going to shoot.” 

“Hol’ on Mars’ Wilyum, hol’ on! 
How I goin’ pray when you keep on cor- 
ruptin’ me?” 

“Well,” said the Major, staying his 
hand, “pray for me some.” 

“OQ Lord!” again began Tom, “ whut 
heal de sick, en de lame, en de blin’,” 

“I’m neither sick nor lame, rascal,” 
said the Major. 

“J know you ain’t, Mars Wilyum,” re- 
plied Tom deprecatingly, “but you is 
er leetle blin’—kase you hat ter war’ 
specks,” he hastened to say. 

“Liar!” exclaimed the Major, “I 
give you one more chance!” and he 
again took aim. 

“ Lord!” said Tom, looking skyward, 
“es Paul planted an’ polish’d de water, 
plant in Mars’ Wilyum’s hea’t er little 
er de grace er—” 

“Get up, you old impostor! You 
know neither Paul nor Apollos; and 
you can't pray—even to save your 
life.” 

“T ainc use ter it, Mars’ Wilyum,” 
said Tom, apologetically, brushing his 
knees, “ but ef you’d lemme erlone, I’d 
come ter it atter erwhile.” 

“Come, sir! instead of killing you, 
I’ll take you home. Mount, rascal, and 
ride!” 

The two men mounted, the Major 
tearing from a tree one of its smaller 
branches. All the way down the ave- 
nue—yes, even to the stable door—he 
belabored Tom’s mule on the rump, 
causing that animal to go faster, per- 
haps, than he’d ever gone before. When 
they’d dismounted, the Major again 
grasped the old negro by the collar, 
and, notwithstanding his protestations, 
led him within the house. Miss Pen- 
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dleton hearing the noise, came out into have changed, sir. Damme, sir, the bot- 


the hall. tom rail’s on top, and we’re forced to 
“Agatha,” said the Major, “I’ve welcome it, xolens volens !” 

brought a guest. Make ready a cham- “Be seated, sir; but hold—first take 

ber, and let the maids prepare a feast.” a look at the pictures. What! You 





‘*HOW I GOIN’ PRAY WHEN YOU KEEP ON CORRUPTIN’ ME?” (2. 444.) 


Then turning to Tom, he removed refuse? ’Sdeath,man! ‘These are my 
his hat and bowed deferentially. ancestors! Centuries look down upon 
“Welcome, sir, to Ainsley Hall. I you! men of distinction! Methinks 
never thought to entertain other than old Sir William, there, eyes you rather 
members of my own class; but times critically ; as do Preston, and Basil, and 
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Montgomery. Come hither, sir, and 
examine Sir Arthur and his younger 
brother, William. Statesmen, sir, sol- 
diers, and men of letters! What! you 
still hold back? Do them reverence, 
sir, or by heaven, I’ll run you through,” 
and the Major grasped at an- imaginary 
sword by his side. 

“ Lord-a-massey, Miss Aggy,” said a 
maid-servant, “is ole marster done gone 
’stracted ?” 

Miss Pendleton had hitherto kept still 
and silent ; now she walked with a firm 
step up to the Major. 

“William,” said she, “I am ill. 
this man away!” 

“Miss Pendleton is ill, sir. You'll 
have to excuse her. Walk this way, 
sir,” and he caught Tom by the sleeve, 
dragging him to the sitting-room. Clos- 
ing the door, he brought forth liquors. 

“Sir,” said he, filling the glasses, 
“we’il drink to the new regime! l2ve 
la canaille ! 

“ Drink, you old rascal!” said he, as 
Tom held back, “ or I'll murder you! 

“ And now, sir, with your permission, 
I'll rest ; I’m somewhat exhausted with 
my ride.” The Major seated himself. 

For an hour or more he ran on thus, 
resisting all Tom’s efforts to leave, and 
finally fell asleep in the chair ; for, to 
tell the truth, the Major was drunk, 
for the first time, perhaps, in all his life. 

Tom watched him till his heavy, pro- 
longed breathing indicated complete 
unconsciousness. 

“Now ain’t dat er shame,” muttered 
the old negro, softly rising and looking 
down at the Major. “ Er gentlemun er 
his cloth ter go en git drunk on Jim Mud- 
fe’d’s rot-gut. I know’d it time I smell 
’is breff ; en all on der’ count uv er wed- 
din’ he could’n’ revoid. But dat’s de 
way wid de quality—dey don’ want none 
er dese common run er folks mixin’ up 
wid dern. Yes, dat rot-gut’s whut done 
it,” continued Tom, creeping round to 
the decanter and pouring out a drink, 
“ef it'd er been as, now, he would’nt er 
made sich er fool er hisse’f.” 

He drank the spirits with evident 
satisfaction and crept softly from the 
room. Seeking Miss Pendleton, he as- 
sured her that he “ could’n’ er hope it, 
ef he’d bin er go’n’ ter die”—meaning 
his seeming intrusion; and receiving 
forgiveness, together with bountiful cold 
food, rejoiced and went his way. 

The Major’s appearance the 


Send 


next 
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morning hardly did him justice ; yet he 
was clean shaven as usual and dressed 
with more than ordinary care. His 
breakfast, served in the library by Miss 
Pendleton, was eaten in silence. A 
servant handed him a letter, which he 
took; but, recognizing uponits back the 
well known superscription of his grand- 
daughter, contemptuously cast it aside. 
He turned to his desk, and for an hour 
or more busied himself among its papers. 
A bundle he carefully tied up and thrust 
within the pocket of his coat ; then, being 
alone, he bowed his head and groaned. 
For many minutes he sat there, with his 
head between his hands, and who can 
tell the agony through which his proud 
spirit passed—the keen-cut grief of a 
supersensitive soul. A battle he fought 
then which left a scar for every move- 
ment made. Rising, he ordered a horse, 
and slowly walked down the avenue. 
His heart was bitter and heavy as 
straight for Dick Fraser’s he rode. When 
he reached Dick’s mansion he found 


‘there a number of vehicles and teams, 


whose drivers saluted with more 
than ordinary deference. A boy came 
forward to hold his horse, and up the 
walk the old gentleman went. As he 
reached the steps he drew from his 
pocket the bundle of papers. Phoebe’s 
title deeds, memoranda, statements and 
accounts. ‘These he would place in her 
hands, or the hands of her husband, and 
then he would never see her more. She 
was dead to him, he thought, as a piece 
of clay—an idol shattered at one blow. . 
He reached the gallery, strode to the 
open door and rapped. Within he heard 
a voice—a monotone—which fell upon 
his ear like a funeral prayer. He waited, 
but as no one came,he rapped again. The 
monotone continued. A feeling of fear— 
as of warm water poured down the back 
—swept over him, and he strode within. 
The voice came from the drawing- 
room at the further end of the hall, and 
thither he strode. Reaching the door 
he stood dumb with amaze, for inside 
were most of his neighbors and friends, 
amongst whom he saw his sister. In the 
center of the apartment stood the rector, 
facing Phoebe and Dick. Above swung 
a marriage bell of ferns and flowers. 
As the Major's quick glance swept the 
room his ears paid no heed to the mono- 
tone. In a moment, however, they did; 
and this is what they heard: “Those 
whom God hath joined together, let no. 
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man put asunder.” The rector ceased, 
and turning looked at the figure in the 
door. Phoebe turned also, and uttering 
a little scream threw herself joyfully 
upon her grandfather’s breast. 
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‘© ANYTHING YOU LIKE. I FEEL QUITE GENEROUS” (J. 442.) 


“Oh, I’m so, so glad! You read my 
letter! I hardly dared hope you'd 
come; but Im so, so glad! Indeed, I’m 
happy now, dear, dear grandfather !” 
What could he do? Why, act like the 
























man he was—kiss the fond face pillowed 
upon his breast and fold her loved 
form to his heart. And, when a mo- 
ment afterwards he shook Dick’s proffer- 
ed hand, there were tears in his eyes. 


Parson Jessup, when told of the second 
ceremony, smiled and said: “It didn’t 
tie the knot notighter. That ’piscopa- 
lian feller only polished ’em off a bit. 
I giv ’em the weldin’ heat.” 





Painted for OUTING by Hermann Simon. 
“THEY ARE BOTH DEAD.” (4. 453.) 
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.¢ AME of one sort or 

} another is to be 
found through- 
out the Island 
of Ceylon. Nat- 
urally it is most 
abundant where 
there is little 
habitation or 
traffic; but ex- 
cellent sport 
may often be ob- 
tained in dis- 
tricts where, 
from the surrounding settlement, it 
would scarcely be expected. 

The coffee plantations which have 
made Ceylon famous are situated in the 
central province, a mountainous region, 
more or less covered with a dense growth 
of forest. The best land has been clear- 
ed off here and there in blocks of from 
two to three hundred acres and planted 
up. In favorable localities many estates 

are side by side, or in close proximity, 
and form districts bearing distinctive 
names. The great enemy of the coffee 
tree is wind, which, when severe, will 
destroy the blossom or immature fruit 
in a very brief time. As a natural con- 
sequence planters avoid the higher and 
more exposed slopes of the mountains, 
and cuitivate the lower lands, leaving of- 
ten wide stretches of undisturbed jungle 
to crown eachrange. These patches and 
strips of jungle generally teem with 
small life. Jungle-fowl, spur-fowl, or 
partridges, pigeons and doves abound. 
Where cinchona is grown, the sambur, 
erroneously termed the elk, is apt to 
prove a source of much annoyance, It 
delights in browsing on the intensely 
bitter leaves, charged with the alkaloids 
of quinine, and partially destroys many 
a promising young field. The sambur 
is seldom come upon by day, for it feeds 
at night, and then retires to rest in some 
sequestered spot. 

The wild pigs, too, forage under cover 
of darkness. Where cocoanut-oil cake 
has been used as a fertilizer they are at- 
tracted by the smell, and by rooting do 
much damage. They.are very wary, 


and are rarely shot, although often 
enough run into with hounds and killed. 
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Where game is abundant the counter- 
poise of nature, as Darwin calls it, is not 
wanting, and the destructive element 
in Ceylon is the leopard, which establish- 
ing itself in some rocky cavern or im- 
penetrable bit of scrub, devastates the 
jungle, and occasionally raids the neigh- 
boring cattlesheds, A leopard generally 
ravages over a wide extent of country, 
and herein lies its safety; it may be 
heard of at one place to-day, and per- 
haps a dozen miles away to-morrow. 
Moreover, the natural timidity and 
power of exaggeration of the coolie are 
such that stories of the presence of a 
leopard have always to be taken cum 
grano salis, and doubtless the general 
lack of faith in native yarns has aided 
many a prowler to escape. 

The forests in some districts are 
broken into by the fatnas or grass lands, 
always undulating and often extending 
for miles along the side of a mountain 
range. Very beautiful they are, too, the 
light tints of the herbage contrasting 
finely with the somber forest back- 
ground, Every here and there a stream 
trickles down a ravine, while clumps 
and belts of timber complete the picture. 
Yet, despite their beauty, these patnas 
are seldom worth hunting over, for they 
afford little else than an occasional hare. 
Here and there in the vicinity of vil- 
lages and paddy fields we find a small 
variety of deer, called in Indiathe munt- 
Jac, or rib-faced deer, and in Ceylon, 
the paddy-field deer. 

On the plantations in the vicinity of 
patna land it is customary to keep cat- 
tle for the sake of the manure. Each 
herd is driven out to pasture every 
morning by a lad whose duty it is also to 
look after the animals, bring them back 
at night, and inclose them in a shed. 

From time to time a leopard carries 
off a calf, or strikes down a bullock, 
and owing to the difficulty of following 
it in the forests, invariably does so with 
impunity. Sometimes, however, it 
hangs around one locality too long for 
its safety, and by adopting certain haunts 
enables those who are looking for it to 
accomplish its destruction. 

I recollect very well the trouble we 
had in a certain district, and the way we 
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brought the unwelcome visitors to bag. 
At the time I was living on an estate 
near an extensive fatna upon which the 
cattle of the neighborhood grazed. One 
evening I was sitting in the veranda 
enjoying a pipe, when, happening to 
look across the valley, I saw our herd 
coming down the hillside in apparently 
great excitement, some bellowing and 
others racing as if in terror. The herd- 
lad was following without any attempt 
to quiet them. 1 was therefore not sur- 
prised when a little later he rushed up 
accompanied by half a dozen men all 
shouting: “ Pillee, thoréaley, pillee!” 
Leopard, sir, leopard !) 

The herd-lad had driven the cattle to 
pasture as usual and had remained with 
them all day. About five o’clock, as 
the sun was getting low, he counted 
them over preparatory to returning, 
and discovered that one was missing. 
Remembering that he had seen a year- 
ling heifer grazing ina ravine some little 
distance off, he started in search. See- 
ing a huge bowlder it struck him that he 
might use it as a point of observation, 
and accordingly he climbed upon it. 
Just as he was thinking of getting down 
again he heard right at his feet a sound 
that made his heart stop beating. The 
‘carcass of the missing heifer was in 
some long grass, and standing over it 
with glaring eyes and open, blood- 
dripping jaws was a magnificent leop- 
ard The boy stood for a moment 
petrified with terror, then he slid down 
the rock and ran to the herd, which 
had become uneasy, evidently scenting 
something in the breeze. He drove his 
beasts homeward as quickly as possible, 
and after inclosing them in the cattle- 
yard, ran to me, spreading the news as 
he passed the coolies’ lines. 

It was too late to think of attempting 
anything that evening, for the short 
tropical twilight was fast waning, and I 
knew that by the time I could reach 
the spot the ravine would be plunged 
in obscurity. 

Early the next morning I set out, ac- 
companied by the herd-lad. From my 
knowledge of the habits of the leopard I 
was not hopeful of finding it, though it 
might possibly return:to make a second 
meal of the carcass. As we approached 
the scene of the encounter we proceeded 
with great caution, carefully scanning 
every clump of bush or hollow that 
might cover the animal. We saw noth- 
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ing, and finally reached the spot where 


lay the bones of the heifer. I was sur- 
prised to find the carcass so thoroughly 
consumed, and was trying to account for 
it when I discovered by a pool of water 
the tracks of two leopards, one larger 
than the other. 

It was clear then that on finishing 
their meal they had drunk at the pool 
and then retired to some well-concealed 
lair. They might be close at hand or 
half a dozen miles away. I was in- 
clined to the latter opinion and after 
beating the surrounding country I re- 
turned to the estate, giving them up 
for the present. 

For some time we heard nothing 
more of the leopards. Days and weeks 
passed and still they gave no sign, and 
we began to think that we had seen the 
last of them, until one day the district 
was startled by hearing that a neighbor 
ing planter and his wife had come upon 
both leopards in unpleasantly close prox- 
imity. One Sunday afternoon he sug- 
gested to his wife to take a stroll, and 
accordingly, accompanied by a favorite 
Maltese terrier, they started out, choos- 
ing for their walk a path leading to an 
elevated corner of the estate, partly in- 
closed with forest. They reached the 
spot and sat down on a log to enjoy the 
lovely view. Presently, as lengthening 
shadows warned them that it was time 
to return, the planter rose and lighted a 
cheroot. As he did so his wife, who had 
been watching the dog, which had 
crossed over to the other side of a little 
ravine, said: “ Look at Gyp; what is the 
matter with her?” Turning, he saw 
that the dog was crouching by a stump 
and apparently in a state of abject ter- 
ror. There came a rustling in the under- 
brush, and with a spring as quick as 
light a magnificent leopard bounded out 
of the cover and picked up the dog in 
its mouth. The great cat paused for a 
moment, looking around, switching its 
tail from side to side and growling in 
triumph. Then it trotted into the 
jungle. As it did so a second leopard 
suddenly appeared, looking larger and 
fiercer than the first, and catching sight 
of the spectators, followed its mate. 

The planter lost no time in getting 
his wife home, and then gave warning 
to secure the cattle in case of an attack. 
During the night an uproar amongst the 
coolies’ dogs indicated that something 
was afoot, and next morning a goat was 














missing. The searchers found a’ few 
fleshless bones and the head. 

Things began to get serious. Ladies 
in different parts of the district were so 
nervous that they kept their children at 
home. Here and there a dog or a goat 
would disappear, and yet so skillfully 
were the attacks made that we could 
never know where the leopards were. 
Several of us spent days vainly hunting 
for their lair, which we felt sure would 
be somewhere in the neighborhood. 

The coffee district lay in an amphi- 
theater-like valley, the higher slopes ris- 
ing to a forest-clad ridge of great granite 
cliffs, broken here and there by gullies 
choked with masses of rock and thorny 
undergrowth. 

One fine evening my friend Grey ar- 
rived at my bungalow full of excitement, 
saying that at last he had found out 
something definite. Some Cingalese vil- 
lagers, searching for wild honey, had fol- 
lowed a ridge leading to the foot of the 
cliffs, and had discovered a black mass 
of bees suspended from a pr-.jecting rock 
which overhung what appeared to be a 
cave. Understanding their work. well 
they moved quietly, for the -ambara, the 
giant bee of Ceylon, can be easily driven 
from the comb if properly handled, but 
once aroused gives unqestionable €vi- 
dence of stinging powers proportionate 
to its size. Whilst preparing a torch a 
slight nofse attracted their attention, and 
looking up they beheld a leopard gazing 
at them, which presently bounded down 
the face of the cliff by a sort of natural 
pathway. The men were badly scared, 
and when asecond leopard emerged they 
dropped torches, chatties and everything 
else and fled for their lives. They knew 
‘Grey well and told him of their ad- 
venture. 

The natives agreed to pilot us, and we 
started next morning just as the sun 
was beginning to redden the tips of the 
mountains. Our route lay toward a 
mass of rock that rose like a pinnacle 

above the outline of a far-off ridge. 

The wild animals of Ceylon make the 
mountain ridges their highway, and in 
the densest localities a track may inva- 
tiably be found on a spur or backbone. 
This enables the sportsman to travel 
with comparative ease where he would 
otherwise have almost to hack his way 
with a knife. Knowing this we pres- 

-ently struck a ridge, and for several 
hours marched steadily, sometimes as- 
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cending, sometimes descending. Here 
we would clamber up a succession of 
granite slabs, slippery with the morn- 
ing dew, and there we would lose the 
track and shoulder our way through the 
tangle of bamboo and zi//u, both of 
which have a most provoking trick of 
twisting around one’sankles. At length 
we reached a ridgeback, the summit of 
the range, and, selecting a big flat rock, 
we sat down to regain our wind and 
enjoy a pipe. Our guides spoke as if 
the slaying of the leopards was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and assured us that 
they would lead us to the edge of the 
cliff, whence we could gaze into the 
mouth of the cave and shoot the beasts 
as they basked in the sun. 

After a short rest we started again, 
following a deer-path in perfect silence. 
At last the jungle grew thinner, and we 
got aglimpse of sunshine in the distance. 
Our guides stopped and showed us the 
pinnacle of rock we had seen on start- 
ing. We were now close to the edge of 
the precipice, in the face ef which we 
hoped to find the leopard’s cave. We 
observed the greatest caution, commu- 
nicating in low whispers or by signs. 
After a few minutes’ consultation be- 
tween the men we moved onward, and 
presently emerged from the dense un- 
dergrowth, which concealed the edge of 
the cliff, onto a large rock, which en- 
abled us to see clear into space. In front 
of us the country fell away thousands of 
feet into a dim, misty blue horizon, and 
on looking to the right and left we dis- 
covered that we were on the edge of a 
mighty wall of granite. 

Touching my elbow, my guide pointed 
to a sort of bay where the cliff ran back 
into the mountain. Retracing our steps 
for some distance, we proceeded in a 
direction parallel with the cliff, and then 
Grey and I, after agreeing upon signals, 
separated, each following a guide to the 
place which we were intended to occupy. 

After much silent crawling I reached 
my post, an opening between two bowl- 
ders, where, screened by ferns and 
creepers, two men might lie abreast 
overlooking the precipice. Then I saw 
that I was gazing almost directly at the 
head of the little bay where, under an 
overhanging rock, was the opening to a 
cave, to which access was gained by a 
sloping seam in the face of the cliff. 
But there was no game in sight ; the oc- 
cupants were apparently away. I could 
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not help thinking what a sure thing we 
had of it, for I had a lying-down shot at 
fifty yards for anything that might ap- 
pear; and Grey’s hiding-place opposite 
brought him even nearer. Presently 
the waving of a branch near Grey’s hide 
indicated that he and his man had got 
into position ; then, after signaling back, 
we lay waiting. It was very exciting at 
first, for I fully expected to see some- 
thing emerge from the cave; but after 
a couple of hours of fruitless watching 
the thing grew monotonous. 

A band of Wandaroo monkeys hooted 
in the distance, and, as their watchful- 
ness is proverbial, we knew that there 
was no leopard at hand. They came 
nearer and nearer, and in time appeared 
above the cliff. One seldom has the 
chance of observing these animals in 
their native state, but as we lay en- 
tirely concealed they were ignorant 
of our presence. It was evidently feed- 
ing time, though some seemed to prefer 
basking on the heated rocks to scram- 
bling after lichens and berries. Two 
old men with huge white whiskers 
kept a sharp watch from the topmost 
branches of a couple of trees. The 
mothers with their babies, pretty little 
things covered with white hair, were 
feeding in complete security, whilst the 
unincumbered members of the troop 
ran about everywhere. We felt sure 
that sooner or later our hiding place 
would be discovered and that all our 
precautions were in vain, for the cry of 
alarm of one animal is often recognized 
by another of a different species. When 
any monkey seemed inclined to wander 
the sentinels uttered a deep “ Hoo-oo- 
hoo!” which gathered the band closely. 

All at once one of the sentinels gave 
a peculiar cry, which had the effect of 
bringing the entire band around them. 
Then they listened in silence. The cry 
was repeated, and all bounded into the 
branches of the biggest trees near by. 
We thought we had been discovered, 
but when half a dozen of the patriarchs 
suddenly rushed down and looked over 
the edge of the rock, grimacing and 
barking at something below we knew 
that our patience was to be rewarded. 

Creeping forward inch by inch I got 
to the extreme edge and peeped over, 
and as I did so the awful height of the 
precipice nearly caused me to uttera 
cry of terror. To my left was a crevice, 
where rocks and other débris formed a 





rough means of ascent. Here, half con- 
cealed by kittool palms that had found 
roothold, was a cat-like form, standing 
motionless, gazing upward at the mon- 
keys, evidently calculating the chances 
of a meal. I drew carefully back, for 
my head and shoulders must have been 
clearly outlined against the sky. 

Getting my rifle well in front, I was 
ready to take advantage of the first fair 
chance. Icould not help marveling at 
the ingenuity of the beast that had led 
it to secure so admirable a lair, for we 
might have hunted for months without 
ever finding it but for the chance that 
led the honey seekers in that direction. 
Probably the leopards had found the 
cave while following a troop of monkeys 
from the lower forest. I looked across 
to Grey’s hiding place, and as a hand 
waved in front of the bushes I con- 
cluded he had seen the game. 

The minutes passed slowly by, and I 
wondered if the beast would ever mount 
the crevice. Evidently the monkeys 
were attracting it, for they kept up their 
vociferations, dancing on the edge of the 
cliff and almost throwing themselves 
over in their excitement. I ventured to 
gaze once more down the precipice, and 
I saw that the leopard was creeping up 
slowly. There was nothing to do but to 
watch the mouth of the cave, and this I 
did with my rifle pointing straight at it, 
ready to get onto the yellow hide so soon 
as it appeared. There was a streak of 
light fur visible and the leopard sprung 
up the face of the cliff with gigantic 
bounds and was into the cave before we 
realized what had happened. So rapid 
were its movements that it was impos- 
sible, lying as we were, to cover it with 
any degree of certainty. 

After a lapse of about a quarter of an 
hour it suddenly reappeared and stood 
at the entrance of the cave, gleaming 
like gold as the sunshine fell upon it, with 
the black shadow behind it. Now was 
our time, and almost simultaneously our. 
rifles rang out. It gave a great bound 
and fell with the blood streaming from 
its neck and shoulder, then, true to its 
feline nature, it managed to get into 
the shadow of the cave out of sight. 

We had done pretty well, but had not 
yet brought it to bag, so we remained 
quiet after reloading our rifles and 
waited for what was to follow. 

The wounded animal suddenly set up 
a succession of screams such as we had 











never heard before. The most horrible 
miaulings that ever cat uttered were 
nothing to this music. It was a signal 
to the mate. My guide chuckled and 
said that we should sleep on their skins. 
In a little while there came an answer- 
ing cry from below, which was repeated 
twice, each time nearer, and then as we 
watched the mouth of the cave we saw 
the graceful, sinuous form bound up the 
face of the cliff, scarcely deigning to 
avail itself of the foothold of the crevice. 
It had heard the cry, and was ready to 
avenge its cause. It disappeared into 
the cave, and we watched for its re- 
appearance. 

The screechings and snarlings that 
went on inside showed us that the two 
animals were in a great state of ex- 
citement, and ready to do battle. The 
sun was getting low and we were anx- 
ious to focus matters, so Grey left his 
station and came over to me, and we 
took counsel. It was obvious that the 
animals would remain hidden until after 
dark when one, at least, would emerge 
and probably escape. One of the natives 
solved the problem by saying: “If the 
Mahathmeya would shoot into the bee- 
hive they would sting the ee into 
coming forth!” 

‘Twas a happy thought and a bullet 
crashed into the black hanging mass of 
bees. In an instant the air about the 
comb was filled with an angry buzzing 
swarm, and in a few minutes the snarls 
in the cave redoubled and the two 
leopards appeared. As they did so we 
both fired, but as chance would have it 
aimed at the animal we had previously 
wounded. Before we could bring our 
second barrels to bear upon the other 
it was down the cliff like a bird and out 
of sight. 

There lay our victim, dead this time, 
with its head hanging over the edge, 
the blood dripping slowly from its jaws 
onto the rocks below. The Cingalese 
were greatly delighted and jabbered 
eagerly. At last one of them said his 
companion would bring up the body. 
“ How on earth do you intend to do 
that?” we asked, for although we had 
mentally decided to have it we had no 
idea how we were going to set about it. 

“We can manage,” they replied, and 
pulling their knives out of their waist- 
clothes, disappeared into the jungle. 

Grey and I sat down and ate what we 
had, and then lighted our pipes, waiting 
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for the next move of our guides. In 
a little while they appeared on the 
edge of the cliff over the cave, dragging 
some long creepers, known as jungle- 
ropes, from their length and strength. 
These they rapidly knotted tegether, 
until a sufficient length was got ready, 
and then making a wide loop one of them 
sat in it, prepared to descend while 
his companion lowered him down from 
above, taking a turn around a tree for 
greater security. We looked on in hor- 
ror, for in an instant the man was swing- 
ing in midair, with hundreds of feet of 
space beiow ‘him, but by the way he 
fended himself from the wall with a 
stick it was easy to see that he was an 
old hand at hunting rock-honey. 

In a little while he was in front of 
the cave and, carefully avoiding the 
hive upon which by this time the bees 
had again congregated, he swung him- 
self into the opening. It was with a 
feeling of relief that we saw him safely 
landed, for a jungle creeper is not the 
safest of supports. 

After examining the dead leopard 
and calling out to us the effect of the 
shots we had fired, he turned round and 
walked into the cave, and in a few min- 
utes came back holding in each hand a 
beautiful cub which he lifted up to our 
view. “They are both dead! Their 
throats were bitten by the mother,” he 
shouted, kicking the prostrate form at 
his feet. And it waseven so. Wounded 
to death herself, she had deliberately 
taken their lives. 

When we realized what prizes we 
had lost by neglecting to search the 
cave before the parents returned, we 
were terribly disappointed. We hauled 
up the body of the dead animal, and 
then the guide, who brought up the 
cubs tied round his waist in his turban. 
The youngsters were like large kittens, 
and most beautifully fat and soft. The 
mother’s skin was richly marked, and 
in admirable condition, 

It was too late to think of returning 
home, and we wanted to get the other 
leopard, so our men led us to the hut 
they had erected before starting out 
after honey. Half an hour’s scramble 
brought us to an opening in the face of 
the cliff, where amid trailing vines 
and magnificent tree-ferns a stream of 
water fell by a succession of stony ter- 
races to the depths below. We man- 
aged to get down by clinging to the 
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vegetation, sliding and jumping, and at 
last reached the hut. In afew minutes 
the men had a little lamp burning and 
a fire lighted, and we made ourselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit of. A capital curry was prepared, 
and we soon went to sleep on a couple 
of skins spread on fresh cut boughs. 

Toward morning we were awakened 
by one of the men who said that a sam- 
bur was calling in the valley below. 
The cliffs above us echoed back his 
hoarse challenge, and we felt sure that 
he was a mighty stag. The men said 
that they could lead us to the spot if we 
would start. We stumbled, and made 
a good deal more noise than we should 
have in our progress ; but presently we 
struck a deer track, leading through the 
forest, and proceeding with great cau- 
tion, found ourselves within a couple of 
hundred yards of where the stag was 
still at intervals bellowing. 

The day was now dawning, and we 
were close to the edge of the jungle, 
and decided to wait fifteen minutes for 
better light. 

At last we caught a glimpse of the 
patna; but the ground rose abruptly in 
front, cutting off the view. Grey crawl- 
ed up to the summit of the ridge and 
peered over, to get, if possible, a sight 
of the stag. After one glance he came 
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back and whispered, “ The other leopard 
is stalking the stag!” 

In a few seconds we were sprawling 
side by side on the top of the little knoll, 
and what we saw was enough to make 
any one’s heart beat. About eighty 
yards off stood a stag, and close by his 
consort was daintily browsing. Ever 
and again he would lift his head and 
utter his hoarse challenge. Near where 
he stood was a broken mass of rock, 
partly overgrown with bracken and a 
few tufts of coarse grass, and on it a 
crouching form was stealing nearer, 
foot by foot, to the unconscious deer. 
After a whispered “Are you ready?” 
we covered the spotted cat, and our 
rifles rang out together. Running clear 
of the smoke we found that on being hit 
the leopard had leaped a full twenty- 
five feet. Thedeer fled in terror. Our 
prize lay struggling in a clump of 
bracken ; but knowing well the tenacity 
of life of all its tribe, we stood pre- 
pared for accident. It made ineffectual 
efforts to reach us; but one bullet had 
passed through the lungs, and the other 
had broken both shoulders, and in a 
little while it died. We returned to the 
hut, gladly helping to carry the beast. 
Later the coolies brought in the skins, 
which for many a day after adorned 
our respective bungalows. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN A CITY. 


BY HERMAN RAVE, 


hunts. While you, my friend of 

leisure, may go down to the 

broad expanse of Chesapeake 
Bay, or to the smaller solitude of some 
inland lake, we of the counting-room 
shoot upon city waters—the broad high- 
way that sweeps between Louisville and 
_ its Indiana neighbors—upon the dance- 
ing waters of the Ohio, with the sounds 
and sights of urban life about us. 

It may be a morning in March, when 
swift wings cleave the air and wedge- 
shaped flights of birds go northward, or 
it may be in autumn, when the same 
travelers return, that the boom of guns, 
like a salute to the dawn, sounds along 
the shores of the triple city of the Falls. 

It comes from the river and every- 
body knows it means ducks. They 
have come and settled upon the Ohio 
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to rest after long flight, and slowly they 
drift with the current past the cities and 
toward the rapids. 

There are bluewings, as delicate as 
quail and not much bigger ; sprigtails, 
butterballs, occasional aristocratic mal- 
lards, blacknecks, the provoking “ di- 
dipper,” sometimes a woodduck, and 
tough water-hens. All these come, but 
for some unknown reason there are 
more butterballs in the spring, and 
more mallards, blacknecks and water- 
hens in the fall. They are not in such 
numberless flights as haunt the famous 
bays and lakes, but the flocks are suffi- 
ciently strong to make sport that is 
tempting—different from that of the 
screen and decoy, and much more diffi- 
cult. It isa hunt, not a slaughter. It 
does not mean a simple blazing away 
into crowded ranks of birds, deluded by 























patent devices, but careful handling of 
boat and gun and acontest of human 
against bird wit. 

Behind a raft of logs on the Indiana 


side lies our nimble-footed craft. The 
wind is in the right quarter and she will 
have to make arun of some ten miles 
up river this night, so that Captain 
Clyde and his crew may slip down in 
the morning to take the fowl by sur- 
prise before other gunners have dis- 
turbed them. 

It is dark and cloudy, but for miles 
around the cities the glare of their elec- 
tric lights makes a curious, faint, whit- 
ish illumination that helps us to tumble 
into the cockpit with our guns and am- 
munition. Then up goes the sail, the 
Dawn bends her graceful lines to the 
breeze, and away we go to Twelve-Mile 
Island, with the waters laughing away 
under our bow. 

The night is spent at a hospitable 
farm-house, and of course there is early 
rising, for laziness and tardiness are 
two words that must not be found in 
the Ohio River duck hunter’s dictionary. 

The morning comes clothed in a 
heavy fog, and for a while it looks as if 
there will be no sport, but simply a 
blind groping back to the city, where 
we must be at seven o'clock to do 
our daily tasks. Our duck hunt has 
the advantage over any other in that it 
is simply sandwiched between two 
working days—time stolen from visits 
to theaters, clubs, an evening call or the 
burning of midnight oil. 

All the faces at the breakfast table 
wear a look of disgust, for the fog may 
even compel us to return ingloriously 
in a buggy. It is a morning when 
steamboats hunt the bank and tie up, 
and ferries between the cities keep up 
a hoarse roar, while at their docks the 
bells are rung to guide the pilots. 

Breakfast is over by three o’clock, 
and, for a time, farmer, family and hunt- 
ers sit around the kitchen stove, for the 
morning is chilly and fire feels good. 
Every now and then one or the other 
rises, opens the door, peeps out and re- 
ports : “Still foggy!” A fidgety half 
hour passes and the farm hand is be- 
ginning to flatter himself that he will 
drive us to town, when the host takes a 
look and turns smilingly : “ It’s a-blow- 
in’ up a nice breeze, an’ jes’ the right 
way, too!” 

Up we jump, rush out and see the fog 
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driven slowly down the river in heavy 
folds. We're all right now! Ho for the 
boat ! Aboard we tumble with guns and 
ammunition and a couple of big rocks. 
Up goes the sail with a hearty Hoosier 
farewell, the Dawn turns on her heel 
and glides down the river, and‘in and 
out through the lifting folds of the fog. 

In mid-river the breeze is found to be 
fairly stiff, and at every leap the spray 
dashes high from the bows. It is a glo- 
rious sail. Behind us the water mur- 
murs and bubbles and hisses away ; the 
low, dark shores of wood and field slip 
past, showing here and there a solitary 
light, and overhead the stars still shine 
with undiminished brightness and beau- 
ty. Instead of the faint, white luminosity 
of the night before, the gray dawn be- 
gins to steal up the eastern sky. 

There is not a sound from the shores 
as we pass, not a noise from the cities 
below us. Itis the one hour when every- 
thing seems at rest. Now we turn a 
bend in the river, and the breeze dies, 
but it has rolled the fog away, and before 
us lies the broad sheet of water, like a 
great lake. We are on the shooting 
grounds. Down comes our sail, the rud- 
der is unshipped, and an oar takes its 
place; guns are loaded, the rocks are 
put over on one side, and we ourselves 
sit on the gunwale, dipping it down deep 
and lifting the boat’s bottom high out of 
water on the other side. Then, sculling 
carefully and keeping a sharp lookout, 
we drift slowly down the stream. 

This method is a favorite one with 
duck hunters around the falls of the 
Ohio, most of whom, however, use the 
flat-bottom skiff instead of. the sailboat. 
It requires no little skill to manipulate 
either skiff or boat, and one has to know 
well how much careening either will 
bear. At the same time, no part of the 
hunter’s body must be exposed to the 
sight of the birds, or they will take flight 
—they may doit anyhow—to settle down. 
again out of range. At the best, the 
drifting vessel can seldom approach the 
ducks closer than twenty-five or thirty 
yards, and when that distance is attain- 
ed the shooting must be quick and accu- 
rate—a rather difficult matter in a boat 
or skiff careened so that the slightest 
mischance may upset it. 

Our boat is keeled over until nothing 
but the tops of our caps can be seen 
over the port gunwale. Broadside we 
slide down stream, with now and then a 
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tapid, noiseless motion of the sculling- 
oar to steady the craft. Daylight grows 
rapidly, and we see, some hundred yards 
away, a number of black specks bobbing 
up and down on the swell of the river. 

With a click, click, the guns are 
cocked, and cautiously a couple of pairs 
of eyes peer over the boat-screen. 

“Mallards! Be careful, boys! Don’t 
shoot too soon!” comes from for’ard. 

Slowly, silently, like a log the boat 
drifts with the current. The ducks look 
up, but see no cause for alarm, and con- 
tinue their antics—some floating about 
quietly, others standing on their heads, 
just like tame ducks. We are only 
twenty yards away from them, when an 
old drake looks up, becomes suspicious, 
and warns the flock. With a great flut- 
ter of wings the fowl rise; there is a 
crash and a flash over the upper edge of 
the boat, and three or four birds drop 
back into the water, while the others 
sail away down the river, a handful of 
feathers drifting along behind them. 

The boat is straightened for a few 
minutes to secure the birds, and then we 
drift down toward the city again, but 
only a short distance. Out of the dusk 
and mist below us sounds the regular, 
slow sough-sough of a steamer, and re- 
luctantly we trim boat to get out of her 
way, if necessary, and think some rather 
impious thoughts, for she is sure to drive 
the birds out of our path. 

There she comes, looming out of the 
mist, pushing before her a broad wave, 
and churning the water into an angry, 
choppy sea behind her, which will com- 
pel us to wait for awhile until the tur- 
bulence subsides. It is very pleasant 
to dip down, almost out of sight of shore, 
in the trough of the waves, to rise again 
and sink again, but it interferes sadly 
with duck-hunting. Our enemy is a 
towboat bound up the river. 

She passes out of sight, and we drift 
on a level keel until the. river quiets 
down again, when another flock of birds 
is discovered close in toward the south- 
ern shore. It is impossible to scull 
across, so the sail is boldly hoisted and 
we stand away toward the quarry, ready 
to shoot at fifty yards. They see us 
coming and rise, turn toward the mid- 
dle of the river, cross our bows. Two 
twin reports ring out, and two birds fall. 
Two others are missed, and we conclude 
to sail them down. 

It is a lovely reach of river just here. 
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On the port side the slender, minaret- 
like stand-pipes and smoke stacks of the 
Louisville water-works are backed by 
groves and gently rising, open ground, 
with here and there a house; on the 
starboard side great fleets of coal- 
boats, pumpboats, steamers, some of 
them just from the stocks, lying under 
steep red banks, topped by green fields 
and budding orchards. The Kentucky 
side reminds me of the dreamy, tropical 
shores of the Laguna del Terminos. 

Here we run across the delusive di- 
dipper, and vainly try to bag the bird. 
He is too quick! At the flash of the 
gun he goes down, head foremost, to 
come up again just out of range, wag- 
ging his tail derisively. We certainly 
know better, yet after him sails the 
boat and rains the shot, until he rises 
with a little chuckle and disappears 
among the thinly clad trees on the bank. 

However, if he has treated us shab- 
bily, a flock of butterballs makes ample 
amends. Before we know it we have 
sailed right in among them and, too in- 
tent upon our friend of the diving 
powers, there is barely time for a shot, 
but a bird falls. The ducks settle down 
again a short distance below. They are 
evidently wearied by long flight. Ina 
few moments we are among them 
again, and this time four shots bring 
down a bird each. The remainder of 
the flock rises and flies up the river 
rather slowly. They are not likely to 
escape, for from that direction also 
comes the booming of guns. Other 
duck hunters, sleepier than ourselves, 
are beginning to appear upon the river. 

We have been in great luck, and as it 
is now after six o’clock, the boat is 
headed for home, although farther down 
the stream, on the Kentucky side, sev- 
eral tempting, black spots bob up and 
down upon the short, choppy waves. 

By sunrise our hunt is over. 

As we land, a deep-toned whistle be- 
gins the opening note, and is joined by 
others and others, until the sounds 
swell like a bar from some grand choral. 
We listen a moment in silence to the 
morning hymn of toil. 

As by magic the noises of the day be- 
gin, and we, with the morning’s happi- 
ness fresh upon us, furl the sail, tie up 
the Dawn, gather the guns and other 
traps, and, carrying the game proudly 
in our hands, walk down the street to 
take up the day’s allotted task. 











HERE, sinuous as a reptile’s trail, 
The Ocklawaha crawls its way, 
Our boat, a noiseless, creeping snail. 
Is slipping through the windless day. 


ON THE OCKLAWAHA. 


Like Lotus-eaters, drowsy-eyed 
By an eternal afternoon, 

We lie upon its deck and glide 
Past lands asleep in airs aswoon ; 


Tween ranks of reeds and sedges dead 
That softly hiss as past we go; 

And floats of lilies, smoothly spread, 
Their sleek, green stems coiled far below 


’Tween shadow-hearted jungles, dank 

With crowding fern and strangling vine, 
Amidst whose poisoned festoons rank 

The long, cool serpents twist and twine ; 


Where like sharp multi-fingered hands, 
The low palmettoes trembling toss ; 

Where, specter-like, each weird tree stands 
Draped in its shroud of mist-gray moss— 


Afloat upon this slumbrous stream, 


Those drowsed, unreal lands anear, 


The vivid past fades to a dream, 


The future seems too vague to fear ; 


The dead in far-off graves we laid, 
Dim ghosts become that scarcely haunt ; 


The friend that scorned—the friend we made 


One day long past—has ceased to taunt ; 


The memory that would not die, 
The sharp Remorse that would not sleep, 
The hurt that stung like Io’s 


fly, 
Are sunk in blessed tor- 
por deep ; 


God sudden seems the God -.as 
we knew : 
Before we had grown sick . 
with thought, ; 
And, half asleep, we whis 
per through 
The baby-prayer our moth- . 
er taught. . 
Luau RAGSDALE. 


ROWING AT YALE 


PROPOSE to describe the present 
| condition of rowing at Yale and 
Harvard in such a way as to throw 
light upon two questions: First, wheth- 
er under our peculiar methods the sport 
is pleasant or profitable ; and, second, 
whether the mode of training is calcu- 
lated to produce the greatest skill. 
At each of these universities there is 































AND HARVARD. 


BY J. RALPH FINLAY. 


a varsity crew, trained with the object 
of rowing against the crew from the 
other university, a freshman crew to 
row against the freshmen from the 
other university, and three crews from 
the upper classes, which row only in 
the class race. The university crew 
is of course the dominant one. In 
the minds of most students the chief 
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reason for the existence of the class 
crews is to bring out and train ’varsity 
material. The captain of the ‘varsity 
crew has power to demand the services 
of any man in a class crew, whether he 
wants to row on the ’varsity or not. 
Certain of the candidates for the ’var- 
sity and freshman crews are set to work 
rowing on the river soon after college 
opens. When the weather gets colder 
they retire to the gymnasium and there 
practice with unflinching regularity. 
For these men the work lasts nine 
months. The end of it all is one twen- 
ty-minute race. Regular training be- 
gins about the first of January and is 
maintained by the freshman and uni- 
versity crews until the end of June— 
six months; and by the three other 
crews until about the middle of May— 
four months and a half. The crews 
tow every week-day until the time of 
the race, not even excluding the regu- 
lar vacations. Not infrequently they 
are asked to take some vigorous exer- 


cise on Sunday. As nearly as possible. 


the same amount of work is done each 
day. 

Compared to this the ordinary college 
studies are nothing in monotony and 
exactness, for the student is constantly 
dealing with a variety of work, and 
no lectures on the same subject come 
on successive days. The steadiness of 
the work is broken still further by two 
or three short general vacations, and by 
such vacations as the individual may 
chance to get at the end of examination 
periods. 

January, February, and March they 
spend in the gymnasium. The exer- 
cises consist of hard work on row- 
ing-machines or in the tank, vigor- 
ous dumb-bell exercise, and a run of 
two miles per day, lightly clad in the 
coldest weather. Sometimes work on 
chest-weights and special work to de- 
velop certain muscles is added. Some- 
times the men do additional work just 
before they go to bed. Each thing is 
done each day. In April they goon the 
river. The work in the boat is just as 
regular and just as monotonous—at least 
six miles of pretty hard rowing each 
day. This dose of practice is just enough 
to get the mentiredevery night. Some 
men increase in weight, others decrease. 
If any one catches cold, or for any rea- 
son is not quite well, the work becomes 
very wearing. 
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The training is hard enough to take 
away one’s keenness for study or pleas- 
ure in reading. It is true that for an 
hour or two a day the mindis very clear, 
but in a short time it becomes so weary 
and dull that college work can be done 
only after a struggle. It is not by any 
means impossible for rowing men to 
stand well in scholarship, but it isa mat- 
ter of difficulty, My own experience 
is that study done while rowing was apt 
to be superficial. 

The work is quite likely to be very 
exhausting. On three Harvard crews, 
’87,’88 and ’89, I know of four men whose 
health was impaired for a considerable 
time. Yet none of these crews was 
considered badly trained. The trouble 
comes from a sort of exhaustion of the 
vital system, which is apt to be accom- 
panied by a derangement of the diges- 
tion and a sort of nervous prostration. 

It is notorious that rowing men in this. 
country take no pleasure in their prac- 
tice, and often hate it. Why shouldn’t 
they? They have but one important 
race. They arekept from racing in prac- 
tice, for fear that the undue excitement 
may be bad for their form. They are 
not allowed any variety of exercise, and 
they have to do the same amount every 
day, until what would be interesting for 
a short time becomes nauseating in its 
monotony. 

It is common for rowing men to re- 
mark that their one ever-present thought 
while rowing a boat-race is that they 
will not be guilty of the folly of train- 
ing for another. Some men faint after 
a race in spite of their elaborate prep- 
aration. 

One of the physical effects of somuch 
hard work is such an undue enlarge- 
ment of the heart and lungs that after 
leaving college the organs cannot be 
supported except by unusual exercise. 
Consequently men who are engaged in 
sedentary occupations are exposed to 
danger on account of the rapid degen- 
eration of tissue. When attacked by 
any dangerous disease, such as typhoid 
fever, these men are said to be more apt 
to die than others. 

I should be the last to say that rowing 
has not its benefits. It trains men to 
regular habits, it accustoms them to go 
through with any kind of unpleasant 
work without flinching. It teaches 
them the real capacity of their bodies 
for exertion. The rowing men gener- 















ally have sterling qualities, and the 
work together on the crew is apt to 
develop strong friendships. 

The faults of our system are that most 
men sooner or later find rowing ex- 
tremely disagreeable; that it renders 
thorough scholarship very difficult ; 
that the men are constantly exposed to 
the danger of overtraining, and that the 
effect upon the system is often bad. 
The benefits of rowing might be se- 
cured at the expense of half the time 
and labor, while the attendant disad- 
vantages wouid be diminished at least 
by half, if not entirely removed. 

But what of winning the race? Is the 
present system in America the one most 
likely to produce the greatest excel- 
lence ? One answer is that the system 
which is founded on the experience of 
thirty years ought to be a good one; 
but as it has always been based upon 
the very simple supposition that more 
excellence is merely a matter of more 
work—all work and no play—the argu- 
ment is not convincing. As rivalry has 
increased, the training has come to mean 
all the hard exercise the men can en- 
dure. 

An instructive comparison may be 
drawn between the system of rowing in 
America and that in the English uni- 
versities. I am not sure that it will not 
convince one that the sport is not well 
adapted to American soil. 

Professional rowing originated among 
the Thames watermen, who lived as fer- 
rymen and had every opportunity to de- 
velop the art of single sculling. The 
introduction of steamboats extinguished 
their business, but the art of sculling 
survived as a sport, though it seems 
to be dying out. In all probability 
the idea of rowing at the universities 
came from the example of the Lon- 
don watermen, but it grew up there 
under more favorable and permanent 
conditions. The division of the univer- 
sities into anumber of colleges fostered 
a spirit of friendly rivalry which made 
races enjoyable. The sport has been 
pursued in a moderate and sensible 
manner from the outset. The oarsmen 
first learn their art at the preparatory 
schools, they follow it up by training for 
many races at the university. The pe- 
riod of training for each race is shorter 
and far less strict than in this country, 
and the English student has the advan- 
tage of racing in boats of different sizes. 
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In short, the rowing men in England 
have the advantage of numerous races, 
each one different from the others, and 
have to undergo only short and broken 
periods of training. Even the univer- 
sity crews have only six or eight weeks 
of strict training. 

The attempt to transplant the sport 
of rowing to other climates and condi- 
tions has been, to my mind, a failure. 
It has been like an attempt to make a 
tree grow without branches or roots. 
There are no vivifying elements. It is 
distressing to compare the eight months’ 
training for a single race (which is in 
four cases out of five a walkover for one 
side or the other) which composes the 
whole rowing year at Harvard and Yale, 
with the innumerable pleasant races, the 
sculling-matches, the pair-oars,four-oars, 
and the culminating university races of 
England. Nine out of ten of the uni- 
versity boat-races on the Thames are 
what would be considered in this country 
exceedingly close and exciting. Pre- 
sumably the crews of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are superior to ours in speed, as 
they certainly are in sportsmanship and 
moderation. 

In Harvard and Yale only one form 
of rowing has had any success—eight- 
oar crews. Sculling, pair-oars, and four- 
oars are almost unknown. 

The systems of training university 
crews in England and in America are 
therefore as different as two methods of 
working toward the same end can be. 
To be sure, the conditions of climate, 
internal structure of the institutions, and 
the character of the students are differ- 
ent, so that it is not safe to push the 
comparison very far; but the fact re- 
mains that in England ’varsity crews 
can be selected from men who naturally 
row the same stroke and are content to 
compete after training together only 
eight weeks. 

As for the question of whether the 
training which American crews receive 
is really effective, no one need hesitate 
to believe that monotonous training is 
a bad thing. The mind insensibly be- 
comes deadened and the body tired. A 
sort of apathy sets in which makes it 
difficult for the oarsman to learn the 
difficult art of rowing. 

Nothing is more common than to hear 
the coach of a crew complain that his 
men have gone to pieces. The usual 
remedy for this is to make them work 
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harder. I have never heard a coach 
ascribe the poor work of his crew to too 
much work and monotony, but I venture 
to say that in the great majority of cases 
that is the true explanation. 

One hears on all sides from the 
rowing men at Harvard and Yale 
that veteran oarsmen are apt to be 
failures. This single statement is, in 
my opinion, the most disheartening 
fact that could be cited in regard to 
American rowing, and the one which 
furnishes the strongest ground for con- 
demning our system. What are veteran 
oarsmen? ‘They are men who have 
rowed on the ’varsity crew once. Men 
are generally eager to work for the 
honor of getting on the crew, but when 
they have found out what the honor 
and the training amount to they are 
quite willing to let the sport drop. 
This is the experience of three row- 
ing men out of four. 

The reason why rowing is so unin- 
teresting is that the coaches do not 
understand the simple fact that a fresh 
man will learn more in a minute than 
a tired man will in an hour. I do not 
mean to say that the rowing men are 
generally physically tired, but I insist 
that they are almost always tired in 
spirit, if I may use such a term. 

By the present system we have the 
still further difficulties: (1) The train- 
ing is so long that the men cannot al- 
ways feel the necessity of making the 
best of each moment of practice. (2) 
Competition is choked off by the fact 
that the fancy of the coaches for the 
physique of one man may overbalance 
a marked superiority of skill in another. 
(3) There are almost always some men 
on a crew who have had no experience 
in boat-racing whatever. 

The above criticisms seem to me to 
have irresistible weight. There is so 
little attraction in rowing, as it is at 
present conducted, that either the sys- 
tem or the sport must die. The un- 
dergraduates already have a fatal lack 
of interest in the crews. They often 
do not know the oarsmen by sight. 
They never see them row in practice, 
for the simple reason that they are not 
encouraged to try. After the mystery 
and the novelty wear off, there is, most 
emphatically, no fun in it. 

Something ought to be done to break 
up the intolerable weight of training. 
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The gymnasium work in the winter is 
absolutely unnecessary for the older 
men, and for the new ones it ought to 
be very much lightened. The work on 
the water in the Fall and Spring ought 
also to be made more interesting by 
giving every one a chance to race. 

It has often been suggested that the 
university crew ought not to begin row- 
ing until after the class races; and it 
might be well to have two crews in 
training for this event from each class. 
This change would make the season 
vastly more interesting. It would greatly 
improve the university crews and the 
class crews. The competition would 
be sharper. It would be possible to 
make up the ’varsity crew from men 
who actually row alike, instead of wast- 
ing untold energy in making raw men 
try to do what is next to impossible. 

It is, indeed, too much to expect that 
one university would take so radical a 
step unless the other agreed to do the 
same thing. But it seems to me that 


.the time has come for Yale and Har- 


vard to set an example of moderation 
to themselves and to other colleges, and 
put an end to the fatal progress toward 
excess in athletics, which even now 
causes the friends of good sport much 
anxiety. 

I should not like to be classed as an 
enemy of athletic sports, but my ex- 
perience in college and reflection since 
have convinced me that no human be- 
ing is better off for more than one 
season of such training as is required 
of the foot-ball team or the crew. 
Rigorous training is a good thing for 
anybody when the exertion required is 
distinctly within the powers of the con- 
stitution to support; but undergradu- 
ates have no conception of what scien- 
tific training is. They go by tradition. 

There is no better field for missionary 
work in this country than among those 
who have charge of athletic organiza- 
tions at the large colleges. The growth 
of athletics has been an enormous bene- 
fit to the American people, but the 
sports have not yet fallen into their 
proper place. We have allowed excite- 
ment and passion to run away with our 
judgment until it has become the duty 
of those who wish well for athletics to 
preach a doctrine of retrenchment. We 
need a more sportsmanlike adherence to 
moderation and fair play. 
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are not of the best, those on the 

tablelands, where most of the 

large cities are situated, are su- 
perior to many of the roads of our far 
Western States, which they very much 
resemble, and during the dry season, 
from September to April, give the wheel- 
man little or no difficulty. They are cat- 
tle trails, pure and simple, but are none 
the less good for cycling ; for compara- 
tively heavy traffic, aided by the dryness 
of the atmosphere, has worn them smooth 
and hard, leaving none of the mud-road 
features. Thus, though our careful at- 
tion to roads and well-regulated system 
of turnpikes are unknown, Mexico offers 
a bright prospect to the wheelman. 

It is true that on the coast of the 7zerra 
Caliente, or hot country, which borders 
the Gulf of Mexico, the roads are so 
sandy as to be impassable on a bicycle, 
owing to the strong winds that so fre- 
quently sweep in from the Gulf. And 
farther into the interior of the hot 
country the vegetation is so rank and 
the roads so narrow that a way has often 
to be cleared by the traveler’s maciete 
before he can proceed. Still, even here, 
matters are mending. 

In the City of Mexico cycling has 
been only recently introduced—that is, 
since the government issued contracts 
for paving the streets with wooden 
blocks and asphaltum—for until quite 
recently the pavements in Mexican 
streets were made of cobble stones, 
varying in size from a hen’s egg to a 
peck measure. During the last two 
years various cycling clubs have been 
formed in Mexico City, and to-day the 
streets are enlivened by Spanish Dons 
and Sefioritas enjoying the delights af- 
forded by well-built American wheels. 
These stand much higher in popular 
favor than English wheels, and no small 
portion of the products of our manu- 
factories find a market in Mexico. 

The environs of the Mexican capital 
offer many delightful trips. The famous 
Viga, or canal, with its Chinampas or 
floating gardens ; the A/ameda with its 
well kept grounds bathed in perpetual 
sunshine and scented by myriads of 
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perennial flowers, the Paseo de la Re- 
forma, conceded by globe-trotters to be 
one of the finest boulevards in the 
world, and the handsome park sur- 
rounding Chapultepec Castle are only a 
few of the many resorts for which the 
Aztec Capital is famous. 

Only a few miles from the city, and 
yet within the limits of the valley, the 
roads radiating from the city gates take 
the cyclist through quaint Indian pued- 
/os, literally embowered in exaggerated 
rose gardens, and redolent of tropical 
flowers. In this part of the Republic 
geraniums often grow to a height of ten 
feet, and are employed in lieu of box 
and cedar for hedges. A plant which 
produces a brilliant red flower, called 
by the Indians Bola de fuego, or fire 
ball, is common; and many of the 
roads connecting these little pueblos 
scattered through the valley are lined 
with them. Tea roses are thickly inter- 
spersed, and tropical plants, rare in our 
northern clime, wave gracefully above 
the head, and scatter fragrance and 
brilliant petals where the cyclist picks 
his path along the quaint causeways. 
Bordering these roads are narrow 
moats which completely gridiron the 
valley—relics of of the ancient Aztecs— 
from the beds of which rise in chaste 
beauty hosts of splendid calla lilies, 
while from the moist banks spring num- 
-berless fragrant violets which for miles 
impart a decided blue tint to the road- 
side. 

A quiet solemnity pervades the at- 
mosphere of these sleepy Indian vil- 
lages, and the cares and perplexities of 
business life vanish as the cyclist 
wheels through the clean, narrow 
streets, bordered by small adobe houses, 
or stops to lounge on the stone seats of 
the quaint rose-crowned plazas, with 
their tinkling fountains and cool, shady 
nooks. 

None of these Indian villages have 
reached the dignified position of pos- 
sessing a modern system of water- 
works, The supply is brought to a 
central fountain from the distant mount- 
ains, through rambling stone aque- 
ducts, often many miles in length, and 
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representing years of patient toil. From 
daylight until dark there is a constant 
commotion of brown-skinned Indian 
maids and matrons around these fount- 


ains. They present a picturesque and 
not uninteresting sight as they troop 
along, black-eyed and barefooted, chat- 
tering like so many magpies, and flirt- 
ing with the lazy /adrone who is loung- 
ing the summer hours away on the 
plaza, puffing a cigarro, or whimsically 
admiring the tinkling silver ornaments 
that bespangle his clothing. 

Even in the atmosphere of an ad- 
vanced civilization, the faces of these 
Indian women preserve much of the 
type of the primitive race, and the 
strange blending of the present with 
the bygone centuries imparts a peculiar 
attractiveness. They preserve many of 
the ancient customs, and come to the 
fountain with their water urns on their 
shoulders, like Rebecca and Rachel in 
the days of the patriarchs. 

The drain on these fountains is so 
great that, although their walls are over 
three feet high, and the water flows into 
them in a steady stream, the surface is 
seldom more than two to three inches 
from the bottom. One can easily im- 
agine that a woman must be something 
of a contortionist to be able to fill a 
huge earthen pitcher at one swoop. 
The modus operandi is as follows: She 
walks up to the fountain and measures 
with a practiced and critical eye the 
depth of the water. She grasps in her 
right hand the earthen jar, and with 
the left gives a quick motion to the red 
cotton petticoat that is so much worn 
by the Mexican Indian women. A 
quick movement of the body and she is 
lying flat on her stomach on top of the 
fountain wall. Like a flash you see a 
pair of plump, naked heels go up in the 
air, and the head disappears, only to re- 
appear a moment later with smiles of 
triumph chasing themselves across her 
mahogany features. With a deft mo- 
tion the jar is perched upon a pair of 
not ungraceful, half-naked shoulders, 
and the sefiorita is walking down the 
street with the air of a gypsy queen. 

The most popular cycling thorough- 
fare in Mexico City is the beautiful 
Paseo de la Reforma. This extends 
from the equestrian statue of Charles 
IV. to the outskirts of the city, some 
three miles, terminating at the gate to 
Chapultepec Castle, the Summer resi- 
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dence of President Diaz. Along the 
Paseo, which is admirably paved and 
well kept, are double rows of giant eu- 
calyptus trees, planted by order of the 
Empress Carlotta. 

On the left of this boulevard, a few 
squares from the statue mentioned, are 
two of the most popular buli-circuses 
of the city. Previous to a year or so 
ago, when a city ordinance prohibited 
the national sport within the limits of 
the Federal District, these arenas were 
thronged every Sunday afternoon by 
its devotees; and ten bulls, numerous 
horses and an occasional disciple of bull- 
fighting were slain within a few hours. 

Wheeling down this avenue and pass- 
ing the guards at the castle gate we 
soon find ourselves under the frowning 
walls of Chapultepec. Facing the en- 
trance to the castle grounds stands a 
handsome marble monument, erected 
to the memory of the valiant Mexican 
students who defended the castle dur- 
ing the late war with the United States. 

At the left base of the hill on which 
is perched the castle, quietly crumbling 
to decay, are the remains of the once 
sumptuous bath of the last of the Mon- 
tezumas. From time immemorial Cha- 
pultepec has been a royal Summer 
residence, and many relics of Aztec 
and Spanish occupations are scattered 
through the forest which surrounds the 
castle. The roads through this noble 
park are fine, and many delightful hours 
may be spent by the cyclist in its shady 
avenues and quiet retreats. It is easy 
to recall here the story of unhappy 
Maximilian and Carlotta, and the very 
leaves whisper to each other of the 
many hours of anguish which the wid- 
owed Empress passed beneath their 
shade. 

Passing through the barracks at the 
rear of the park a short ride up a gentle 
slope brings the cyclist to the famous 
battlefield of Molino del Rey, or the 
King’s Mill, from which point the Amer- 
icans sent grape and shell hurtling over 
the tree-tops to the castle. 

The view from this commanding em- 
inence is singularly pleasing. Unlike 
the cities of the North, the Mexican cities 
have few if any factories, and there are 
no smoking chimneys to obscure the at- 
mosphere, which at this elevation is de- 
lightfully dry and transparent. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more charm- 
ingly picturesque scene than the one 











spread out before us. Facing us, stretch- 
ing away a full two leagues, lies the 
time-stained and historic City of Mex- 
ico. The sunlight flashes a thousand 
prismatic colors from the gilded domes 
of quaint cathedrals, turreted castles 
and battlemented walls. The tri-colors 
of Mexico wave gracefully over the low 
tops of domiciles and public buildings. 
Southward in the sky, grandly overtop- 
ping the minarets of the city, rise the 
snow-capped peaks of Popocatepetl and 
Itztaccihuatl. Nearer and to the left, 
the Summer sun glistens in a perfect 
sheen from the bosom of Lake Tex- 
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coco, in whose shallow depths, it is said, 
lies buried the treasures of the ancient 
Aztec Kings. What a jumbling to- 
gether of extravagant incongruities ! 
What a fantastic conjunction of oppo- 
sites and irreconcilables! Colors that 
in the North would shock the artistic 
sensibilities—from a delicate azure to 
the deepest blue, from a dainty old pink 
to the brightest crimson, orange, white, 
green, in fact nearly every color of the 
rainbow—are softened into an Oriental 
harmony beneath the delicious blue of 
this tropical sky, and form a perfect 
and most exquisite mosaic, 


ICE-FISHING IN WINTER. 


BY JOHN HARRINGTON KEENE, 


iy 


O! Sing of your trout in the Spring betimes 
When birds are mating and leaves are green ! 
Ho! Sign of your bass in glowing rhymes 


When Autumn shines in her 
But give me a Winter morn and ice 

On the frozen cove a foot or more, 
And pike and perch that our lures entice 


olden sheen ! 


To the holes we cut near the shelving shore ; 
And klink! klirk! klink! the chisel rings, 
And ice-chips twinkle and flash and fly, 


And loud and glad the fisher sings 


In the bright sunshine of an azure sky. 


i. 


The glinting snow bejewels the brush ; 


Still is the landscape, calml 


grand ; 


We miss the song of the hermit thrush 
From the thicket near in this silent land, 
But the prowling pike is fierce and bold, 
And our tip-ups dance in merry glee. 
Though zero ’tis we heed not the cold, 
But hew at the ice right merrily. 


III. 


Away from the mart ! 


Away from the desk ! 


And loud an 


y 
And klink! klink! klink! the chisel rings, 


The —— twinkle and flash and fly, 
glad the fisher sings 
In the bright sunshine of an azure sky. 


To the frozen cove from the fetid room 

Where the bracing nerves and the bounding heart 
Shall paint the cheeks a ruddier bloom. 

Come wield the chisel each hole to pierce, 
Then set the line with cunning fine. 

Lo! here your a pickerel fierce, 


Or giant perc 


on the speeding line ! 


O!klink! klink! klink! the chisel rings, 
And the ice-chips twinkle and flash and fly, 
And loud and glad the fisher sings 


In the bright sunshine of an azure sky. 
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BOSTON TERRIER. 


BY CHARLES F. LELAND. 


still more recently recognized by 

kennel authorities as a distinct 

breed, the Boston terrier has been 
in existence for a number of years. In 
New England, and more particularly in 
the vicinity of Boston, a cross between 
the bulldog and the white English ter- 
tier has long been known under the 
names of “round head,” “short-head 
bull-terrier,” “screw tail terrier,” etc., 


. *“HOUGH only recently named, and 


according to the fancy of the breeders. _ 


Vero Shaw, in his excellent work on 
dogs, speaks only of the first cross be- 
tween the bulldog and the white Eng- 
lish terrier, known as the “bull and 
terrier,” and designed to produce an 
animal with a more punishing mouth 
than the bulldog. The result is a heavy, 
ungainly dog, but by judicious infusion 
of terrier blood, and skillful selection of 
breeding stock, the clumsiness was got 
rid of, and an even type, distinct from 
both its progenitors, was established. 
It cannot be said that this type was, or 
is, invariably uniform; a distinct ten- 
dency to “throw back” to former an- 
cestors is noticeable in many litters of 
puppies, but the type is sufficiently dis- 
tinct to warrant its consideration as a 
recognized breed. 

While these dogs are well-established 
favorites in New England, an unfor- 
tunate diversity of opinion has existed 
among breeders as to what special qual- 
ities and characteristics are to be de- 
sired. Previous to 1891 there was no 
standard to breed to. Every one pleased 
his own fancy; so that several distinct 
types existed, each having strong sup- 
port. This difference of opinion oper- 


ated against the best interests of the 
dog, for no one could state authorita- 
tively what the correct type should be. 

In March, 1891, at the Boston Bench 
Show, a number of admirers of the 
breed met and decided to form a 





Specialty Club, the object of which 
should be the promotion of breeding 
and improving this variety of terrier, as 
defined by a standard, the adoption of 
which should be the club’s first duty. 
After much discussion the name of 
Boston Terrier was finally selected, 
partly because all other names indi- 
cating the origin of the dog were more 
or less in conflict with those of older 
breeds, and partly because. Boston is 
really the home of this terrier. The 
standard and scale of points was con- 
structed by a process of reasonable 
compromise. Men who represented the 
different types of the dog as it then ex- 
isted were selected as a committee to 
discuss the matter and report to the 
club. So carefully and thoroughly was 
this work done, that when the report 
was submitted it was adopted unani- 
mously, with one or two trifling changes. 
The existence of this standard has had 
a marked effect in improving the uni- 
formity of type. 

At first the American Kennel Club 
refused to admit the Boston Terriers to 
registration, or to make classes for them 
at its shows, claiming that the dogs 
were not a “breed” in the true sense of 
the word. However, after several inef- 
fectual attempts on the part of the Boston 
Club to gain admission, the American 
Kennel Club decided to recognize the 
dog. This they did at a meeting held 
in February, ’93. Theclub could scarce- 
ly have done otherwise, for the proof 
that the dog was a distinct breed was 
conclusive. 

The well bred Boston terrier has a 
rather large head. The muzzle is short, 
but not driven into his head like the 
bulldog’s, nor does he show the bull- 
dog’s under-shot jaw. His body is short 
and strong, and well ribbed up, yet not 
over heavy in the chest. His legs are 
straight, clean, and strong, and his feet 











DANDY. 


are those of a terrier. In short, with 
the exception of head and tail, terrier 
characteristics are prominent. The tail 
should be either very short and straight, 
or screwed like that of many bulldogs. 
He is remarkably quick to learn, active, 
and intelligent, and his disposition is 
entirely that of a terrier. Although 
they cannot “go to earth” these terriers 
are excellent vermin destroyers, and 
take to such sport with all the character- 
istic spirit of the terrier. Inthe matter 
of weight, the standard allows consider- 
able latitude, but probably the most 
successful type ranges from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds. 

In the picture of Dandy strength and 
depth of chest are noticeable. These, 
with the well-turned body and strong 
arched neck, make him a typical dog. 
His color is a rich brown brindle, which 
is most preferred in this breed. Heis 
remarkably intelligent, and whether in 
the street or in the house always ap- 
pears to recognize the fitness of things. 





BESSIE, 





THE BOSTON 
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Bessie is a capital example of the 
Boston terrier. She has an excellent 
head, body and legs, and stands well. 
If I am not mistaken she won first prize 
in her class in 1892 at Boston. Her 
ears are cut, while in the picture of 
Dandy the ears are untouched. The 
standard permits either cut or uncut 
ears, provided that if uncut they shall 
be small and thin, and hang over and 
outward, as in the picture. 

The bitch Fly is another thoroughly 
typical specimen. Her color is fawn 
and white, and her weight about twenty 
pounds. She has been shown but once, 
at Boston in 1891, when she won first 
prize in an excellent class. She is a 
capital companion and most affectionate. 





FLY. 


On the whole the Boston terrier may 
fairly be said to combine most of the 
desirable qualities of both breeds con- 
cerned in producing him. He has the 
brightness and agility of the terrier, and 
the pluck and devotion to his master of 
the bulldog. Always good natured, 
ready and anxious to please, it is not 
easy to find a better companion. Out- 
side of New England he is hardly seen 
as yet, but now that he is officially rec- 
ognized, the world will have a chance 
to become acquainted with him. This 
year he will make his first bow to the 
New York public, after which it is safe 
to say he will cease to be the almost 
exclusive property of New England. 








CLIMBING IN THE ALPS. 


BY CHARLES E, THOMSON. 


A DISTANT VIEW OF THE MATTERHORN, 


F all outdoor 
sports, mount- 
aineering ap- 
peals least to the 
inexperienced 
and most to the 
experienced 
sportsman. To 
the uninitiated 
one peak seems 
no more interest- 
ing than anoth- 
er; and a snow 

mountain means hours of weary toil, of 
uncertain and precarious footing, of 
dizzy and disconcerting views down 
shéer ice-slopes and rock precipices. But 
to the practiced climber mountaineering 
means physical exercise in the purest 
and most exhilarating air, glimpses of 
scenery, rock, snow and ice undreamed 
of by the less venturesome ; coloring 
under the varying aspects of light and 
shade playing on fantastic shapes ; work 
that requires full control and exercise of 


all one’s faculties, and, in the end, 
the delightful sense of achievement. 

If one wishes to come face to face with 
some of the most stupendous scenery 
that Switzerland has to offer one cannot 
do better than to go to Zermatt, situated 
at the head of the valley of the Visp, a 
tributary of the Rhone. 

One is struck at Zermatt by the way 
in which the new elbows the old. Large 
hotels are interspersed among the most 
primitive chalets, which, though pictur- 
esque to a degree, are sorry places to 
live in. Their diminutive windows are 
evidently not made for the entrance 
of light and air, and their stained sides 
are delightful in coloring but bear un- 
mistakable proofs of the effects of smoke 
and soot that have been allowed year 
after year to pour out of window, door 
and crack, between the rough-hewn 
beams. Whata change for poor, shabby 
little Zermatt to be elevated from its 
former squalid simplicity to the grandeur 
of its many great hotels. 





MOUNTAINEERING. 


As all roads are said to lead to Rome, 
so all climbs tend towards the Matter- 
horn, that great goal of the mountain- 
eer’s ambition. But it is well to begin 
with a progressive series of climbs. 
In the first place, guides have to be 
selected, an important point, and one on 
which one’s comfort certainly will, and 
one’s safety may, depend. Care, experi- 
ence and sureness of foot are indispen- 
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their care, and neglect to keep a taut 
rope and to cut deep steps in dangerous 
places, both matters of extreme impor- 
tance. 

In the second place the traveler will 
find that before attempting the high 
ascents much experience in rock and 
snow are indispensable. It has been 
truly said that it is necessary to do more 
than read about the mountains before 


LYSKAM AND BREITHORN, FROM THE SUMMIT OF 
UNTER GABELHORN,. 


sable. A short experience with guides 
will soon show the difference. The 
most renowned have not the reputation 
of being always the most careful. There 
are men in Zermatt who have climbed 
the Weisshorn, Rothhorn, Dent Blanche, 
and Matterhorn repeatedly, and who are 
so accustomed to ascend these with ex- 
perts that they rely too much on the 
skill of those who intrust themselves to 


attempting their summits. One should 
be able to climb for some twelve or four- 
teen hours without extreme fatigue. 
Our party began by ascending the 
Unter Gabelhorn, which, though not 
really difficult, severely taxes the inex- 
perienced. We climbed the hill at the 
back of the Monte Rosa Hotel, zigzag- 
ging over steep grass, and following the 
general line of a stream that comes down 
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MOUNTAINEERING. 


the mountain side ; and soon reached an 
elevation of eight thousand feet, from 
which we gained a fair view of the 
Matterhorn. Through a good field-glass 
we discerned a rock ledge to the west 
of the eastern a7éte (the course now in- 
variably taken to reach the summit), 
which seems to block the way, and 
which is to be ascended only by a nar- 
row couloir. It is at this very point that 
on the thirteenth of July, 1865, the Mat- 
terhorn revenged itself on Michael Croz, 
Mr. Hadow, the Rev. Mr. Hudson and 
Lord Francis Douglas, who were re- 
turning from the first ascent of the 
summit ever made. The inexperienced 
Hadow, it is supposed, slipped after 
securing foothold and fell against 
Michael Croz, the leading guide, who 
had turned to continue the descent. 
The rope between Hadow and Hudson 
could not have been taut, as the sudden 
jerk took the latter off his feet, and in 
turn Lord Francis Douglas was swept 
away. The breaking of the rope, to 
which Whymper and the other two 
guides, Old Peter Taugwalder and his 
son, owe their lives, is a tale familiar to 
all, as is also the panic, half supersti- 
tious (for the mountain was long said to 
be haunted) that overcame the guides 
on realizing their position. 

At this point we caught sight of the 
lower peak of our mountain, the Unter 
Gabelhorn, rising precipitously above us, 
and seemingly impossible to ascend front 
this side. However, we pressed on, and 
after considerable toil finally reached 
the wide base of a narrowing couloir 
that runs between the lower and upper 
peaks, where we were much assisted by 
the snow. After a rough and long 
scramble we reached its summit, and 
rested astride its narrow saddle. And 
now the rope came into requisition. 

The snow covered every rock, and we 
had to brush it away every time we 
secured hand or foot hold. This is a 
particularly chilling process, and when 
we complained loudest our guide fort- 
unately discovered a mitten at the 
bottom of some unexplored pockets. 
This was made to do duty in turn for six 
benumbed hands. We surmounted rock 
after rock, and ledges had to be crossed 
that offered the smallest support, and 
over the edge of which the eye plunged 
hundreds of feet. Finally, after about 
five hours’ climbing, we reached the 
summit of the Gabelhorn, 11,286 feet 
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high, and were able to admire, at our 
leisure, the glorious view. Outranking 
all is Monte Rosa, whose height is only 
dwarfed by its enormous bulk, and 
whose snowy sides form the fountain 
head of many glaciers. To the west the 
corniced summit of the snowy Lys- 
kam, succeeded by the great White 
Twins, Castor and Pollux, and the im- 
mense precipitous buttresses of the 
Breithorn. The vast glacier fields of the 
Theodule and Furgg separate this range 
from the Matterhorn, which stands alone 
in majestic solitude. Turning to the 
right, the nearest summit is the Ober 
Gabelhorn, some two thousand feet 
higher than its lower peak, on which 
we stood, followed by the jagged point 
of the Rothhorn and the peerless 
Weisshorn. What can be said of the 
thoughts that arise in the midst of these 
vast solitudes, surrounded as one is by 
every form of grandeur, rocky peaks of 
gigantic proportions, abrupt slopes of 
glistening snow breaking into glaciers, 
the blue gray of the lower levels, still 
clothed in the half-light of early morn- 
ing, while above, peak after peak is 
touched with the first rays of the sun. 

Before long the guide, strongly sec- 
onded by the biting wind, urged our 
departure, especially as we elected to 
return by a difficult route, which would 
probably involve soft snow and less 
rock than our ascent. Our way took 
us along a very narrow ridge, with a 
rocky precipice on the left, and a steep 
snow slope on the right, the termina- 
tion of which was lost to sight in yawn- 
ing crevasses. 

We reposed absolute confidence in 
our guide, Herman Perren, the son of 
one of Zermatt’s most famous pioneer 
guides, and merely followed his com- 
mands, driving our axes well in through 
the softened snow, and keeping, with 
taut rope, at our correct distances 
of some twenty feet apart. We soon 
reached the end of the aréte where it 
abuts on steep rock, and turned sharply 
down towards the Trift Valley, the de- 
scent becoming steeper and steeper as 
we advanced. Here we had to cross 
doubtful snow bridges that cover con- 
cealed crevasses by sliding flat on our 
backs, so as to distribute our weight 
more equally over the surface. Soon 
the leader on the rope discerned a cre- 
vasse stretching across the whole width 
of the slope we are descending, and 







































seeming at first sight to bar all progress. 
But the guide cried “On,” and driving 
our ice axes through the slipping and 
now soft snow coating, we went down at 
an angle so sheer that every pellet of 
snow formed alittle avalanche, and went 
skidding by to unknown depths. 

Ata height of a hundred feet above 
the crevasse we halted, and digging out 
a little platform in the snow with our 
ice axes, we let down the guide before 
us to reconnoitre. His unfailing in- 
stinct had brought us to the narrowest 
point. After a short survey he reported 
that it was possible to proceed, though 
very difficult. At a height of about 
four feet above the upper lip of the 
crevasse he cut a roomy ledge in the 
ice and snow, and then rejoining us, 
paved out the leader on the rope, down 
to the platform he had cut. A few feet 
below him ran the overhanging edge of 
the crevasse; ten feet below this, and 
about seven feet out, lay the rounded 
top of a ridge of uneven ice two feet in 


width. We afterwards measured this- 


crevasse for some fifty feet, and its nar- 
rowing, blue-green sides became then 
so dark and contracted that we had to 
guess at the remaining distance. 

Anchored from above, with rope suffi- 
cient for the purpose, I received my 
last instructions from the guide, and 
nerved myself for the leap I cleared 
the crevasse, clutching at the ridge, and 
gained a seat astride the ledge. In less 
time than it takes to relate, my friend 
F. found his way to the platform. For 
one flashing moment he was silhouetted 
against the sky, and then he landed at 
my side. The guide followed with un- 
erring precision, and while we remained 
astride our long ice ridge or serac, he 
proceeded to cut steps along its steep 
and narrow edge. 

Before us was another crevasse, sep- 
arating us from the next ridge, which 
was similar to the one that we were on, 
but narrower and at a greater depth be- 
low us. After a moment’s contempla- 
tion the guide said, “Here I must let 
you down, and when you get ‘to the 
right depth, call to me, and I will hold 
you, and by pushing yourself out from 
the overhanging wall, you can swing 
across the crevasse and get on to the 
lower ridge.” Skeptically we asked, 
“Very well; but how will you do it, 
without any one to let you down?” Im- 
perturbably he answered, “I will man- 
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age.” We again prepared ourselves 
for the descent, which we accomplished 
safely, although one might not unreason- 
ably object to dangling in midair over 
a crevasse of unknown depth. A vigor- 
ous push with the ice axe started the 
human pendulum, and thus we were en- 
abled successively to reach the summit 
of the icy ledge, which was so narrow 
that we accommodated ourselves to it 
only by sitting @ cheval. We drove our 
axes in, took a turn of the rope about 
them, and, thus anchored, we separated 
as far as possible to enable our guide, 
Perren, to jump and land on the narrow 
ledge between us. This was an ex- 
tremely ticklish proceeding, for our po- 
sition was very insecure, and our ability 
to hold the guide or ourselves, in case 
he should slip or fall, was more than 
doubtful. Breathlessly we watched the 
guide hew his way down a short snow 
couloir towards us; with Herculean 
blows he drove in his axe and cut diffi- 
cult steps in the almost vertical side, 
gradually reaching that part of the wall 
where the crevasse turns in and be- 
comes overhanging. Here, feeling his 
steps give way beneath him, he sprang 
out, and turning in his fall, to clear the 
crevasse, landed between us and at our 
feet. Such pluck and skill compelled a 
hearty cheer. 

We now turned to the rest of the de- 
scent which offered no great difficulty, 
though again we had a drop of some 
fifteen feet or more, this time on a snow 
slope of easy grade; we were lowered 
in turn and the guide, as before, half 
climbed and half jumped down. We 
had now to pass shelving snow fields 
under overhanging snow ridges with 
seracs looming above us, and the guide 
warned us to hurry and not to speak, as 
there is no telling when these masses 
may detach themselves from the snows 
above, and sweep the plain which we 
have to traverse. Weight was added to 
this advice when we saw the huge, un- 
even masses of snow that had plowed 
their way down, and leaving ceep fur- 
rows, had deposited themselves far below 
us on the flatter reaches. Nor was it en- 
tirely pleasurable to hurry over uneven 
snow, into which we sank at every step 
some nine to twelve inches. Moreover, 
here and there uncovered crevasses ap- 
peared, and we had the continual con- 
sciousness that we were crossing over 
snow bridges of uncertain thickness 











which hid others from view. Here 
again we relied implicitly on the rope, 
which was kept taut, and occasionally 
when a suspicious unevenness or discol- 
oration occurred we used the axe as a 
probe in seeking safe footing. This 
area, however, was finally passed, and 
we reached the dry portion of the glacier. 
Short glissades took us rapidly down, 
and then we had a half hour over loosely 
piled rock that formed the divisional mo- 
raine between the Trift and Gabelhorn 
Glacier. Soon after this we reached 
the Trift Hut with a light heart and the 
best of all feelings—that which steals 
over one after several hours of stiff 
work, hours spent among entrancing 
views, breathing the purest mountain 
air. While resting at the Trift Hut we 
partook ravenously of food, and then 
continued our tramp down the valley 
to Zermatt, crossing and recrossing the 
Trift torrent that dashed below us in a 
series of leaps and bounds, churning it- 
self into white foam. Now, however, the 
peaks that had proved such an inspira- 
tion were one by one eclipsed by the 
lower hills, and we had to content our- 
selves with the shadows which enveloped 
Zermatt. We entered the valley and re- 
turned to the everyday world, wjth al- 
most a pang that the lights of sunset 
should burn for other eyes than ours. 
Two days later we found ourselves 
again towards evening at the Trift Hut, 
this time with the intention of climbing 
the Rothhorn, and with the addition of 
an experienced guide, Joseph Triiffer, 
as leader; a genuine mountaineer, short 
of stature and spare, but wiry, and 
skilled in mountain craft; in whose 
book may be read time after time 
the Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, Lyskam, 
Rothhorn, Weisshorn, and all the Giants 
of the Valaisian Alps. Recent snows 
still made the Matterhorn impossible, 
and we were not surprised to find 
the Trift Hut more than crowded, for 
as it was late in the season the fine 
evening had called out many of the 
mountain lovers. We found the house 
very comfortable, and we could not but 
praise the thoughtfulness which had pro- 
vided an abundant table at an altitude 
of 8,000 feet, where everything, includ- 
ing the wood, had to be carried up on 
human back. After a hasty glance out- 
side to see the last lingering rays of the 
sun illumine the immense snow mass of 
the Mount Rosa group, we sought our 
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rooms at eight, as we had to make an 
early start on the morrow. Alas! the 
night seemed but just begun when a 
heavy footstep was heard in the passage. 
We were told to hurry, for the night was 
perfect, and in a few minutes we were 
in the dimly lighted room where break- 
fast awaited us. 

With lanterns lit and carried low by 
our guides we trudged out into the dark- 
ness, more asleep than awake, and fol- 
lowed with eyes continually bent on the 
ground their fitful gleam. Though it was 
2.20 A.M., When we set out, three parties 
had preceded us. We could see nothing 
of the mountains that surrounded us, 
but somber, mysterious shapes, shadowy 
against the star-studded sky. High 
above were lights at various levels on 
the mountain side, dancing like will o’ 
the wisps, and marking the progress of 
the earlier parties. Two hours later the 
east brightened over Monte Rosa, the 
morning gray began to supersede the 
blue black of night, and in this subdued 
light we reached snow line, and roping 
ourselves together, engaged upon the 
lower part of a snow field, at the base of 
a precipitous line of cliffs. Here the 
first rays of the rising sun touched the 
summit of peak after peak, flushing the 
snow a tender rose, in marked contrast 
to the colder gray tones of retreating 
night, which still pervaded the valley. 
The air blew clear over miles of snow, 
and here and there a thin mist-like cloud 
burned brilliantly red, as it scudded past 
a rock summit or nestled under the 
shoulder of some protecting crag. Soon 
we reached a practicable passage in the 
cliff and scrambled up loose and precipi- 
tous rocks. Attacking the snow slopes we 
proceeded in slow zigzags, and in the 
very footsteps of our predecessors. 

Finally we reached a rocky ledge, 
where we camped and, exploring the 
contents of our haversacks, break- 
fasted with an appetite. The guides, 
however, impatient of needless delay, 
urged us forward, and leaving all super- 
fluous luggage we pressed on, keeping 
near the summit of the aréte, which, 
growing narrower, developed into over- 
hanging cornices. These we avoided 
by skirting the snow, now lying at an 
angle of about sixty degrees, and wher- 
ever the edge was free from cornices 
we walked along its narrow crest with 
one foot pointing towards the Hoh- 
licht Glacier, hundreds of feet below on 
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the right, and the other toward an al- 
most equally steep precipice on the 
left. These cornices are very danger- 
ous and deceptive, as we discovered 
when our ice axes unexpectedly pierced 
the snow wall at our side. We reached 
the Gabel at last, which commands an 
exquisite view of the mountain ranges 
and valleys that lie to the west. At our 
feet lay an enormous amphitheater of 
ice, fed by the snows from the Roth- 
horn, Trifthorn, Gabelhorn and Dent 
Blanche, all of which giants add their 
quota to the frozen stream that curls 
down the valley, and forms the Durand 
Glacier. 

Our attention was arrested at this 
moment by a remarkable performance 
going on at our right. The cliffs here 
rise precipitously, and we continued the 
ascent by going across these diago- 
nally, making useof narrow cracks. At 
one of the worst places were two 
parties, each composed of two guides 
and two amateurs trying to pass each 
other. The party ascending held their 
places in the precarious cracks, leaning 
with outstretched arms against the 
steep shelving rock, where they stood 
immovable, for what seemed an inter- 
minable time, while ten or more feet 
above them on the same smooth sur- 
face, those descending, half crawled and 
half slid along, making their way inch 
by inch. Our turn came soon after to 
undertake this passage. The guide 
went ahead and much to our dismay, 
disappeared from sight around a corner 
of rock, but soon called back “Ich bin 
fest, kommen sie nur.” We follow, de- 
liberating upon every step, testing 
every foot and hand hold before in- 
trusting ourselves to it, while our invis- 
ible guide took note of our progress 
and drew in the rope as the climber ad- 
vanced towards him. Our minds _ be- 
came so interested and absorbed in the 
work immediately to be done, that we 
gave no thought to the fathomless 
precipices below. Soon after we en- 
countered a very steep ice slope, which 
is perhaps the most dangerous part of 
the ascent, especially at the base, where 
we advanced only by cutting steps till 
we reached a ledge of sharply protrud- 
ing rocks. A _ scramble afterwards 
brought us to the south peak, a hun- 
dred feet lower than the summit, and 
now the only possible way to continue 
the ascent was to clamber round its 
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eastern side above a vertical precipice. 
When we reached the summit we found 
the parties who had preceded us. 

A year ago the Rothhorn came very 
near being the scene of a tragic death. 
The ascent had been made from the 
Zinal side by a party of four, two expert 
climbers and two guides. This side is 
considered extremely difficult and is not 
often attempted. When within one hour 
of the summit and while passing around 
a ticklish bit of crag when the weight 
had to be supported by hands grasping 
some ledge or projecting rock above, 
one of the party dislocated his shoulder, 
which had been weakened three years 
before by an accident caused by a fall- 
ing stone on the same mountain, and 
suddenly found himself helpless. A 
hasty debate was held, and it was de- 
cided that, as retreat would be impos- 
sible, safety lay in reaching the summit 
and descending to Zermatt. This gen- 
tleman, whom we afterwards met, told 
me he had no thought, at the time, that 


_ he should ever beabletoleave the mount- 


ain; he lay writhing in great pain, and 
the difficulties of reaching either Zinal or 
Zermatt in his condition seemed insur- 
mountable, After an hour or so he was 
able however to move, and reached the 
summit at about nine a.m. Then began 
a long and toilsome descent. He spoke 
of it as an experience he could never 
forget, every movement hurt him 
cruelly, and considering the places to 
be traversed it seemed to us remarkable 
that the undertaking was ever accom- 
plished. At eleven p.m. they arrived 
at the Trift Hut after twenty-two hours’ 
walking, fourteen of which were spent 
coming down from the summit, which 
usually does not take more than five. 
On the following day we made an 
early start for the Riffelhorn, a rocky 
mountain nine thousand six hundred 
and sixteen feet high, which faces the 
Breithorn and has the great sinuous 
river of the Gorner Glacier at its foot. 
We took the road to the Schwartzee, 
and after passing the little village of 
Zum See, branched off to the left and 
skirted the slopes which overlook the 
foot of the Gorner Glacier. In front of 
us the precipitous north side of the 
Breithorn, holding great masses of snow 
in suspension, loomed blueish-white in 
the early morning shadows, while on 
our left across the glacier our objective 
peak, the Riffelhorn, came into view, 















showing its precipitous side above the 
edge of the glacier. We had chosen to 
approach it from this side to insure a 
scramble up the ice fall of the Gorner Gla- 
cier, always an interesting experience. 

We finally reached a part of the 
glacier that is comparatively unbroken, 
and finding our way across the moraine, 
attacked the massive river of ice, which 
in moving down carries with it the 
snow and ice of a nobler amphitheater 
of mountains, the great Monte Rosa 
group. At once we recognized the pure 
and exhilarating quality of the air pecul- 
iar to glaciers. 

Here the guide unwound the rope, 
and we were tied to it in regular order, 
the guide first—and during this process 
we had time to glance around at the 
vast ice masses, huge and fantastic, 
heaped high into the air. How impo- 
tent are words to express the great beau- 
ties and wonders of a glacier! How 
impossible to make others see this vast 
river of desolation broken into a thou- 
sand pinnacles and fantastic shapes! 
What artist can depict the toues, the 
subtle gradations of its color, verging in 
shade from a pale turquois to a deep 
sapphire blue, where the eye travels 
down the narrowing crevasses that sepa- 
rate the seracs? We could only estimate 
its bulk, for the depth of a glacier remains 
ever a profound secret; many, how- 
ever, are supposed to be not less than 
five hundred feet in depth, while some, 
now much diminished, have thrown up 
hills of moraine, two thousand feet in 
height, which show the depth of the 
glacier to have béen formerly even 
greater. In occasions of necessity, when 
in search of a lost comrade, men have 
been lowered one hundred and fifty feet 
or more into these crevasses, and have 
been drawn out numb with the cold. 
They report that the narrowing indigo 
sides at that depth are faintly illumined 
in an eternal twilight by the reflected 
light from the sky. Bottles have been 
let down to the depth of two hundred and 
forty feet without touching bottom and 
drawn up covered with a tracery of frost. 
We threaded our way through the laby- 
rinth of seracs, the guide cutting steps 
up their precipitous sides or along their 

_knife-like ridges. Ingenuity in choice 
of route was often fully taxed, for after 
twenty minutes devoted to cutting steps 
up a slope that seems to offer some out- 

let, we might suddenly find ourselves on 
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a pinnacle of ice rising abruptly on all 
sides; and contiguous to it another point, 
only to be reached by a jump, or by 
crossing a bridge of ice a few inches in 
width. After twoor three hours we ad- 
vanced possibly less than a mile as the 
crow flies, but explored the heights and 
depths of many a serac. 

The character of the ice-fall on the 
Gorner Glacier was a succession of waves 
of ice running across the valley, each 
higher than the last, sheer on the side 
of their descent and sloping easily on 
the eastern side, which reminded one 
irresistibly of huge billows that, curling 
over a rocky bed, have frozen at the 
moment of breaking. 

To get off a glacier and climb the 
steep sides of the valley, worn to perfect 
smoothness by the grinding of centuries 
of ice, is not always easy, but our guide’s 
knowledge and skill soon solvedthe prob- 
lem, and in a few minutes we were zig- 
zagging up the steep side of the Riffel- 
horn towards the couloir by which we 
were to ascend. We left our ice-axes 
at a place that would be passed on the 
way down, and we had to depend en- 
tirely on our hands and feet. At a 
height of some five hundred feet above 
the glacier we attacked the couloir, 
which is the only available way of 
climbing the Riffelhorn from this side. 
The mountain is so precipitous that it 
seems impossible for a man to climb it, 
but we accepted the guide’s assertion to 
thecontrary. It wasinteresting to watch 
him adroitly poising himself on the 
most precarious of footholds as he as- 
cended. He reached a height of about 
forty feet before he found a sufficiently 
deep recess in which to brace himself 
and prepare for us to follow. The rope 
tightened and, one at a time, we fol- 
lowed until we reached the guide, who 
in turn continued the climb. 

This sort of climbing is typical of the 
Riffelhorn. The ascent is sometimes 
steeper, sometimes easier, but always 
seemingly impossible. We would wait 
for three-quarters of an hour, then for 
an equal period experience interesting 
climbing, where every muscle of the 
body came into play, and where ledges 
affording but small space for two 
fingers of the hand to be inserted had 
to suffice, aided by pressure of knee and 
chest against the rock. After a while 
we left the first couloir and crosseda 
buttress, thence into a second couloir, 
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which led us finally to the 
where we were able to indulge in the 


summit, 


pleasurable sensation of those who 
have added another creditable peak to 
their record. 

As we at last cuddled here in the shel- 
ter of a protruding rock we noticed that 
a strong south wind had sprung up, that 
storm clouds hung over the higher peaks 
and Alpine passes over into Italy, and 
that from the Matterhorn floated long 
storm pennants of whirling vapor, torn 
and dragged away in swirling eddies, 
only to reform in the lee of some pro- 
jecting crag. Our spirits sank as we 
noted the storm brewing, after so many 
cloudless days, and realized that unless 
the snow-fall on the summits should be 
very light, the ascent of Matterhorn 
would be impossible. Some swift blown 
hail warned us to begin the descent down 
the eastern arete called the sky-line. 
This route, like all others on this fasci- 
nating mountain, offers fine opportuni- 
ties for rock climbing. Descending the 
precipices of this side we had some of our 
best proofs of the agility and skill of our 
guide. We grew quite accustomed to 
being told to go straight over the face of 
a cliff where there was no immediate 
foothold and the whole weight had to 
besupported by the arms. Our greatde- 
light was in seeing the guide follow, for 
he displayed the utmost ability in crags- 
manship. At last our task was com- 
pleted and we unroped and found our 
way to the Riffelhaus, where we met the 
procession which daily starts for the 
GornerGrat. Half an hour beyond this 
we reached the Riffelalp Hotel and hur- 
ried down to Zermatt to complete ar- 
rangements for climbing the Matter- 
horn on the following day. 

Our Rothhorn guides were engaged, 
and we added Peter Tangwalder, who 
was with Whymper on the memorable 
first ascent, and who has since ascended 
the mountain no less than sixty-five 
times. We decided to start in the 
morning and spend the next night in 
the lower hut on the Matterhorn. The 
morning broke cloudless, and seemed 
the day of all others for the ascent ; the 
mountain though not denuded of snow 
had lost some of its white covering, and 
we appreciated the prospect of having 
no great difficulty in attaining the sum- 
mit, with the help of the promised warm 
sunshine. At the last moment we had 
to yield the services of Tangwalder and 
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secured Peter Perren who had climbed 
the mountain thirteen times or more. 

We started in great spirits through 
the skirts of Zermatt, and reached the 
hotel on the Schwartzee, where ‘pro- 
visions were put up, while we partook 
of ahearty lunch. The wind blew hard 
from the south over the Furggjoch. One 
of our guides shook his head uncer- 
tainly, but hope was in the ascendant, 
the sky cloudless and the barometer 
high. Two parties of four had preceded 
us, and most willingly we followed the 
path that leads to the Hornli, the first 
prominent peak on the northeastern 
arete of the mountain. Wesoon reached 
its summit, enjoyed for a moment the 
superb view, then turned sharply to the 
left and followed the disintegrated ridge 
to the Matterhorn Hut that stands at the 
very foot of the mountain. It is a most 
primitive structure, built of rude stones 
and divided into two rooms, one des- 
tined for the guides and the other for 
the visitors. The one we occupied was 
some fifteen feet long and along its 
side ran a rude wooden platform cov- 
ered with straw on which were spread 
Alpine blankets. This is the great 
bedstead that does duty for all, and on 
which nine closely packed mortals 
vainly hoped to find rest. 

We gathered about the stove while 
the guides did the cooking. A sudden 
gust of wind down the chimney scat- 
tered the embers into the room, at the 
sight of which the guides shook their 
heads apprehensively. We at once 
rushed out and found that the south 
wind was blcwing* furiously near the 
summit and had caught the frozen snow 
in clouds made visible by the glow of 
the setting sun. The Furgg Glacier at 
our feet lay mysterious in the gathering 
gloom, scarce revealing its hideous cre- 
vasses. It was here that in 1890 the 
bodies of three men were found, who, 
caught three days before near the sum- 
mit in an exposed position, were blown 
off the mountain. Still hoping that 
the weather would favor our expedition 
we threw ourselves on the straw and 
vainly courted slumber. At four a. M. 
the guides called us with the discourag- 
ing news that snow was falling fast and 
the ascent would have to be abandoned. 
An hour afterwards we were mourn- 
fully retracing our steps to Zermatt, re- 
alizing that our chances for climbing 
the Matterhorn that summer were gone. 
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HOISTING THE FLAG 


HE interest 
aroused in 
the olden 


times by the 
musters of the 
State Militia 
now centers 
about the an- 
nual encamp- 
ments of the 
different divis- 
ions of the Na- 
tional Guard. To the mere spectacle of 
parade the attractiveness of camp life 
has been added ; and the efficiency and 
experience which come alone from act- 
ive service in the field have been ap- 
proached as nearly as possible by 
periods of State duty, which ably sup- 
plement the work of mere tactical 
drills. It may be fairly said that no- 
where in America has this work been 
more faithfully done, or reached a more 
satisfactory point, than in Massachu- 
setts. The Brigade encampments at 
South Framingham have been consid- 
ered in previous numbers of OvurTING. 
But none the less important, and in 
many ways far more unique and inter- 
esting to both soldier and citizen, is the 
Cadet Camp at Hingham, where the 
annual tour of State duty is performed 
by the First Corps Cadets, M. V. M. 
This historic organization, which has 
always acted as the Governor’s escort, 
has recently celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, and, though 
made up of young men, is one of the old- 
est militia organizations in America. 





AT REVEILLE, 


The Cadets were first organized in 
1741 as body-guard to the Governor of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
under the title of the Governor’s Com- 
pany of Cadets. Its first commander 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Benjamin Pol- 
lard, whose commission, dating October 
sixteenth, 1741, is still preserved by the 
Corps among its most precious relics. 
As thus organized, it served as escort to 
the Provincial Governors, commencing 
with Governor Shirley. One of its earli- 
est tours of duty was made in 1774, to 
receive General Gage at Long Wharf, 
under command of Col. John Hancock, 
and escort him to the Council Chamber 
of the Old State House. It was cus- 
tomary for each Governor to present 
the company with a standard, with the 
Provincial arms on one side and those 
of the donor on the other. With this cus- 
tom Governor Gage complied. Shortly 
after this, however, compliments ceased 
between the Governor and Colonel, and 
personal and political hostility finally 
resulted in Hancock’s dismissal from 
command. This act so incensed the 
members of the Corps that they re- 
garded it as equivalent to their own 
disbandment, and returned Governor 
Gage’s standard. It was owing to this 
occurrence that they took no part as a 
body in the stirring scenes of the Revo- 
lution until after the British troops left 
Boston in 1776. Soon after this they 
reorganized under Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Jackson, and did efficient service in 
Rhode Island as part of the Revolution- 
ary forces. As President of the Conti- 
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nental Congress, Hancock became once 
more commander of the company as 
honorary colonel, with a lieutenant- 
colonel as executive officer. 

For some time after the Peace of 
1783 Americans exhibited little military 
spirit, and the active organization of the 
Cadets was not fully kept up. But in the 
month of July, 1786, the Cadets met at 
the American Coffee House, to the num- 
ber of twenty-one, and perfected their 
organization, electing Samuel Bradford 
commander. In the August following 
their numbers increased to thirty-six, 
and they chose subordinate officers and 
selected a uniform. This uniform first 
included the red coat similar to the one 
used before the Revolution, 
and later a white uniform, 
faced with scarlet, in honor 
of the French troops who 
had fought on the side of 
the Colonies. Sixty stand 
of arms were purchased, 
and the men drilled twice 
a week in Faneuil Hall. 
Their first parade occurred 
on October nineteenth, 1786, 
the officers’ commissions 
having been confirmed by 
formal acts of the Legisla- 
ture, under which the cus- 
tom was finally established 
of having the Governor ex- 
officio commander-in-chief 
of the Corps, a custom con- 
tinuously observed ever 
since. These acts also pro- 
vided for an adjutant, and 
in 1803 provision was made 
for a surgeon. In 1854 a 
quartermaster was added 
and authority given for six 
first lieutenants. The rank of the 
adjutant, at first that of captain, was 
reduced to first lieutenant at the close 
of the Rebellion, and at the same time 
constructive rank was abolished. The 
commander became a lieutenant-colonel 
outright, one major of full rank was 
allowed, and the company officers were 
limited to four captains, four first lieu- 
tenants and four second lieutenants, to 
be commissioned by the Governor at 
his discretion; and all but the second 
lieutenants subsequently received from 
him their commissions. Thus the Corps 
became a battalion of four companies, 
and still retained its organization inde- 
pendent and unattached. In 1877 an 
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assistant surgeon, and in 1887 an in- 
spector of rifle practice, each with the 
rank of first lieutenant, were allowed. 

Soon after its reorganization, in 1786, 
the Corps received, as a token of esteem 
from Governor Bowdoin, a _ standard 
bearing the arms of the Corps—a six- 
pointed star with the motto MMonstrat 
viam on one side, and on the other the 
Governor’s family arms, though the 
State arms were afterwards painted 
over them by Hancock’s order. The 
arms of Bowdoin, impaled with those of 
Shirley, are still preserved by the Corps 
and worn on their breast plates and 
shakos and used on their seal. 

As re-established in 1786, under State 
government, the Cadets 
enjoyed three distinctions : 
They were the Guard of 
Honor to the Governor; 
they were not attached to 
the command of any officers 
below the grade of Major 
General, and their officers 
held peculiar rank. As the 
result of acts of Congress 
passed in 1792 the Cadets 
are now, with one excep- 
tion—the Second Corps at 
Salem,—the only organiza- 
tion in the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia which 
was in existence when the 
Constitution of the United 
States went into effect and 
which has since had an un- 
interrupted career. 

In addition to escort duty 
the Corps as a body saw 
active service during Shay’s 
rebellion in its early history, 
also during the Stamp Act 
troubles and the Hutchinson riots; 
and since 1840 it has, as a part of 
the regular Volunteer Militia of the 
State, been called upon for all kinds 
of military work. It has acted as body- 
guard to the Governor without inter- 
ruption for nearly a century; and as 
escort to President Washington, as 
well as to all the Presidents and many 
other dignitaries who have since visited 
Boston. It served in the War of 1812, 
in the Burns riot of 1854, and was in the 
government service at Fort Warren in 
1862. It has always been of most im- 
portance as a training school for offi- 
cers, and it is pre-eminently this at the 
present time. Inthe War of the Rebell- 
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ion over one hun- 
dred and fifty men 
who had been trained 
in its ranks went into 
the Union armies, 
nearly all with com- 
missions; and many 
of the best Massa- 
chusetts war regi- 
ments were officered 
in whole or in part by 
men from the Cadets. 
In consequence of 
this the Corps nearly 
lost its organization. 
Its chief service since 
the war was during 
the great 
fire of 1872, 
* when it was 
under arms 
for nearly a 
week upon 
the streets 
It has also been 
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of Boston. 
held in readiness at its armory 
on several occasions since 
then, prepared for local service. 
The Corps accompanied the i 
Governor to Philadelphia in & 
1876, Bennington in 1877, York- 
town in 1881, Philadelphia in 
1887 and New York in 1889, 
in addition to many local tours 
of duty within the State limits. 
The Cadets have a formal 
organization with carefully 
prepared by-laws and regula- 
tions, and membership is ob- = { 
tained only after special in- % 


vestigation by a committee of Fruit press UNIFORM. 


nine. The candidate must 

pass this committee unanimously and 
receive the votes of at least five-sixths 
of the members present at a regular 
monthly meeting to become a Cadet. 
Past members who have served four 
years are eligible to the Veteran Asso- 
ciation of the Independent Corps of 
Cadets of Boston, which is incorpo- 
rated and holds title to the Corps prop- 
erty. The Cadets have a very large 
list of fine members, who contribute an- 
nually a small sum toward the support 
of the Corps. They have the freedom 
of the armory but are not subject to 
duty. If a man has been five years in 
active service he is eligible to parade, 
provided he keeps up his knowledge of 
tactics. Honorary members are such 
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as have served nine years faithfully and 
consecutively, but they must then be 
recommended and elected the same as 
active members. They aro allowed to 
parade like fine members and have their 
privileges without assessment. To-day 
the Cadets number about two hundred 
and fifty men in active service, includ- 
ing representatives of the best elements 
of Boston’s social and business life. 

Unlike the Brigades, the Corps en- 
camps annually on its own grounds at 
Hingham. This is an ancient and pict- 
uresque village, delightful as a Sum- 
mer resort, situated on the South Shore, 
seventeen miles from Boston. It is 
on a slight rise of ground, and over- 
looks the most beautiful part of 
Boston Harbor. The encamp- 
ment is held early in July. 
Probably no camp in this coun- 
try, save that at West Point, 
is under such strict and careful 
military discipline. 

The work, all planned in ad- 
vance, begins as soon as the 
column turns in from the dusty 
roadway to the soft turf of the 
camp ground. The colors are 
broken out from the flagstaff 
by Dan, the faithful armorer, 
and the companies are marched 
directly to their streets, where 
the detail for guard duty is an- 
nounced at once. Guard- 
mounting is 
the first cere- 
mony ob- 
served, and 
while it is 
going on the 
men not de- 
tailed for this service 
receivetheir baggage. 
Only a small valise is 
allowed, and this, with 
blankets and rubber 
covering, have al- 
ready been brought 
from the city in 
wagons and piled at 
the end of each com- 
pany street. The dif- 
ferent tent-squads 
have been made up in 
advance, and on ar- 
rivalat thecampeach gessii 
tent-squad leader de- “& 
tails aman to secure a 
pail, broom, and gun 
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cleaners, which, 
in addition to the 
baggage already 
mentioned, with 
uniform and 
equipments, are 
all the men are 
allowed in their 
quarters. So per- 
fect is the system, 
and so carefully 
is everything 
planned, that fif- 
teen minutes af- 
ter arrival guard- 
mount is being 
performed, the 
sentries are walk- 
ing their posts, 
which are not to 
be vacant an in- 
stant until camp 
is broken, and every man is settled 
in his quarters, the older ones 
quietly giving hints to the new ones 
about their duties. 
been attained only after long discipline. 

The Corps usually arrives at camp 
about 4 p. mM. of Saturday, so that Sunday 
is the first full day of active duty. On 
Saturday evening, however, the com- 
manding officer summons the entire 
Corps to the Mess Hall and reads a care- 
fully written paper on camp duty. Each 
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Cadet is furnished with a book of 
some hundred and fitty pages called 
“ Standing Orders in Camp,” written by 
the commanding officer, and containing 
every duty and requirement expected 
during the encampment. This little 
volume is the constant companion of the 
Cadet, and he is required to make it his 
careful and faithful study. It contains 
every detail of camp routine to the most 
minute particulars and is the Cadet’s 
vade mecum throughout his tour of duty. 
The regular camp routine is carefully 
performed on Sunday, excepting alone 
company and battalion drills. In the 
afternoon religious services are held in 
the Mess Hall, to which the Corps is 
marched by companies, and this service 
is very largely attended by the visitors 
and friends of the Corps in camp. 

On Monday the week’s work com- 
mences in earnest. Excepting the time 
from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. there is no part 
of daylight in which the Cadet is not 
busy, and even during that time the 
details for rifle shooting are at work, 
and the arms and equipments of the 
soldier must be put in the most perfect 
order. This last duty often requires an 
hour or two of hard work and is never 
allowed to be slighted. In addition to 
the usual morning routine of a camp 
the ground is carefully policed by the 
entire Corps before company drill. 
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Lieut. Luther H. Wightman. 
Capt. Francis H. Appleton. 

Lieut. Thomas B. Ticknor. 

Capt. Henry B. Rice. 

Maj. George R. Rogers. 

Lieut. Charles C. Melcher (Quartermaster). 
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7. Capt. Charles E. Stevens (Paymaster). 
8. Lieut.-Col. Thomas F. Edmands. 

g. Lieut. James E. R. Hill (Adjutant). 

10. Maj. William L. Richardson (Surgeon). 
11. Lieut. William A. Hayes, 2d, (I. R. P). 
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12, Lieut. Charles M. Green (Asst. Surgeon). 
13. Capt. Andrew Robeson. 

14. Lieut. Walter L. Bouvé. 

15. Capt. William H. Alline. 

16. Lieut. William B. Clarke. 
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This duty is more than a mere formal- 
ity, for after its performance it would be 
perfectly safe to offer a handsome re- 
ward for any article found on the smooth 
level of the camp ground except the 
green turf that forms its natural cover- 
ing. No cadet would ever think of put- 
ting his cigar-end anywhere save in the 
small catch-all with which each tent 
is furnished; and should he light his 
pipe beyond its reach he carefully drives 
his match deep into the ground. This 
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before their general adoption, have 
somewhat modified the camp routine. 
The increased attention demanded for 
the “extended order” drill has led to 
the use of a specially constructed serv- 
ice uniform, consisting of a brown duck 
suit with leggings, web belt and slouch 
hat, in which the cadet performs the 
rougher portions of service. This often 
includes skirmish line practice over the 
most irregular country in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp. The attire is both 
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care of the camp itself is made a matter 
of the utmost importance, and special 
attention is paid to the general sanitary 
arrangements of the whole camp ground. 
The officers and men have a large 
and commodious bathhouse, completely 
equipped, even to the point of crude but 
ever-grateful shower and tub baths, to 
which immediate adjournment is made 
from the hot and often fatiguing drills. 

The corps uniform is a white dress 
coat, double-breasted, with light-blue 
facings, trousers of light-blue, with 
white cord for all, waist and cross belts, 
French shako with white pompon and 
blue tip. The undress is a dark-blue 
blouse and fatigue cap, light-blue trou- 
sers and web cartridge belt. 

The recently adopted drill regulations, 
which the corps actively studied long 


sensible and picturesque, and has been 
the only thing of its kind adopted by the 
Eastern militia organizations since the 
new drill regulations came into use. 
One of the chief features of the Cadet 
Camp is the new Mess Hall erected a 
few years ago, a permanent and sub- 
stantial structure some eighty by one 
hundred feet, in which are long tables 
seating three hundred persons comfort- 
ably. The food is furnished by a cater- 
er, and officers and privates are pro- 
vided with the same bill of fare. ‘The 
corps entertain their guests here at meal 
times, and take such pride in their sol- 
dier hospitality that the meals are of 
the same character as in their own clubs 
or homes. The food is carefully in- 
spected before each meal by the sur- 
geons, and nothing is served that does 
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not meet their approval. The men are 
allowed to drink wine or beer at meal 
times, ordering by card as at aclub or 
a hotel. The incidental tendency to- 
ward luxury is more than offset by 
the fact that careful attention to food 
keeps down the sick list and increases 
health and efficiency. The Mess Hall is 
also used as a lecture-room, and even as 
a drill shed in bad weather. 

Its most important office is in connec- 
tion with the use of liquor—a matter 
which has caused a vast amount of 
trouble and even disgrace to the mili- 
tia. No liquor of any description what- 
ever is allowed in quarters during the 
afternoon or evening, but at 9.30 P. M., 
at the conclusion of the band concert 
upon the parade ground, a simple lunch 
is spread in the Mess Hall, such as 
crackers, cheese and olives, and here the 
officers and men at their respective ta- 
bles are allowed to order whatever they 
may desire to drink. The three-quar- 
ters of an hour before tattoo is passed 
in the enjoyment of these privileges. 
This is the pleasantest period of the 
day’s routine, for over pipes and ale the 
cadets recount the day's experiences, 
the incidents and oddities in the chap- 
ters of camp life new and old, or sing 
the college songs that never weary or 
grow unwelcome. Such a course as 
this, when properly pursued, will prac- 
tically settle the liquor question. Un- 
der its favoring influence at the cadet 
camp, drunkenness has become quite 
unknown, for that bane of all militia 
encampments, the habit of treating ev- 
ery one who comes within the hospitable 
precincts of the soldier’s tent, is entirely 
broken up. 

The daily life of the cadet begins at 
6 o’clock with reveille and its roll call. 
Immediately after this each man takes 
his mattress from his tent floor, the 
company is re-formed, and under charge 
of one of its sergeants marches to the 
bed tents, where the mattresses are 
neatly piled to remain through the day. 
The men are then marched back and 
are at liberty until breakfast. 

Surgeon’s call comes at 6.45 and 
breakfast at 7. The men march to 
breakfast and to all meals under charge 
of a sergeant; and as the rule is well 
established that the company cannot 
start until every man is present or 
accounted for, the utmost promptness 
prevails; for few men will commit a 
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breach of duty which is so exceedingly 
unpleasant to their comrades. 

First sergeant’s call is at 8 and guard- 
mounting at 8.15. This is immediately 
followed by fatigue, at which the entire 
battalion by companies forms skirmish 
lines in extended order and cleans the 
ground as already described. The tents 
are generally put in order immediately 
after fatigue, and they are then inspected 
by the officer of the day, the men being 
drawn up in line in front of the tents. 

On entering a cadet’s tent nothing 
whatever is to be seen except arms and 
equipments in the rack, a catch-all, a 
small valise for each man (four in a 
tent), a pail, four camp stools, and on 
a hanging shelf overhead the blankets 
folded squarely and evenly, and perhaps 
a few extra pairs of shoes. The four 
knapsacks when unslung must stand, 
backs outward, in row, before the arms 
rack ; equipments hang over the muz- 
zles of the rifles; haversacks and can- 
teens hang by pegs to the sides of the 
arms rack with the coats not in use 
hanging on the same pegs, the dress 
coats in white cotton bags ; on the upper 
shelf of the arms rack are the hats or 
caps not in use, arranged with visors 
toward the opening of the tent, while on 
the back pole hangs a squad card, on 
one side of which are the names of the 
four soldiers in the tent, and on the 
other are printed minute directions 
showing just how the tent must be 
arranged and kept. Officers’ tents are 
exactly the same as the men’s, except 
each officer is allowed a cot bed, table, 
small mirror and camp chairs. This 
uniform simplicity has had a marked 
effect upon the discipline and efficiency 
of the whole battalion. 

Company drill is from 9.30 to 10.30. 
During this the commanding officer of 
officer of the day goes through each tent 
and personally examines its condition. 
This must be perfect, or a hastily written 
note of reproof is found by the chief of 
squad under his shako on return from 
the drill. Rifle practice is at 11 and 
dinner at 1. 

From dinner to 4 o’clock the men 
devote - themselves to recreation, and 
in stirring games of ‘baseball be- 
tween nines selected from the four 
companies contend for the camp cham- 
pionship. 

At 3.45 is first sergeant’s call and 
battalion drill from 4 to 5. At 5.30 is 
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full dress inspection and muster, fol- 
lowed by dress parade at 6. Supper is 
at 7, band practice 8 to 9.15, tattoo at 
10.30 and taps at 11. At tattoo roll call 
the guard details for the following day 
are announced, and the companies, under 
the command of their sergeants, are 
marched to the bed tents, where each 
man shoulders a mattress and the com- 
panies are marched back to the company 
streets. At taps every man is required 
to be in his quarters ; and the strictest 
quiet and order are enforced through 
the night. The corps is very justly 
proud of the perfect order 
in the camp during the 
nights, even during the 
last night. 

On the morning 
of the last day the 
camp is struck. 
This is in many 
ways the most in- 
teresting feature of 
the week’s tour. 
Every part 
of the work is 
planned out 
ahead by the 
quartermas- 
ter, and the 
tents and 
other equi- 
pageareall 
taken care 
of in regu- 
lar order 
and every 
article 
piled in its 
proper 
place of 
storage in 
the now empty Mess Hall. The tents 
alone are taken to the State Camp 
groundsat Framingham. No great cir- 
cus ever leaves town with more carefully 
regulated system and discipline than the 
cadets leave their camp home at Hing- 
ham ; and when the last man in the col- 
umn has passed through the gate to the 
stirring strains of “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” the only evidences of a 
military encampment visible are the 
tent floors and stanchions, which are 
soon stored by the laborers employed 
for the purpose. This, however, is not 
the only circus feature of the occasion, 
for the men, through working most in- 
dustriously, are allowed their own pecul- 
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iar tastes as to uniform, and are largely 
unrestricted in the amount of noise 
which accompanies their activity. 

The military work proper has not 
been mentioned as fully as the other 
characteristic features of the cadet 
camp, because it has been so often de- 
scribed. Yet the standard is the best, 
and the results of attention to the diving 
part of the camp are made apparent in 
the superior tactical work obtained 
from the men at drill and parade. The 
week’s percentage of attendance is over 
ninety, and the printed reports of the 
Inspector detailed by the War Depart- 
ment to inspect the camp show a won- 
derful efficiency in a volunteer organi- 
zation. 

Guard duty is the special pride of 
the cadets. It has been brought to a 
wonderfully high degree for a volunteer 
encampment. No detail is slighted. 
During each forenoon the officer of the 
guard holds a “school of instruction” 
lasting an hour or more, at which the 
men are carefully questioned upon 
every part of guard duty. The in- 
specting officers detailed for the 
week are often present at these ex- 

amina- 
tions, and 
shortly be- 
fore mid- 
night the 
inspecting 
officer per- 
sonally ex- 
amines ev- 
ery sentry 
and every 
man at the 
guard tents, 
subjecting 
each one to a rapid fire of questions, cal- 
culated to test both his knowledge 
and his self possession. The musicians 
are confined to the same strictness of 
regulations as the men in the companies 
and their day’s work is precisely the 
same, except that they are at liberty dur- 
ing battalion and company drills. Un- 
usual attention is given to the matter of 
rifle practice, and to-day over eighty-two 
per cent. of the corps are qualified 
marksmen, bringing it to the front rank 
among the militia of the State. 

The camp week at Hingham is somuch 
a social feature of the fashionable life of 
the Summer resorts near the towns, that 
the hotel accommodations at and near 
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Hingham are taxed to their utmost, and 
the afternoon boats and trains bring 
down a large contingent from the city. 

The Corps is just now in an important 
period of its history, as it is actively en- 
gaged in erecting at its own expense a 
beautiful and commodious armory build- 
ing in the very heart of Boston. This 
building when finished will be perhaps 
the finest and most complete armory in 
this country. Its plans call for an out- 
lay of nearly $500,000, Constructed 
entirely of steel and granite it is to be 
one of the “sights” of the city, and as 
well a potent factor in its protection from 
local disorder or even greater danger. 
The head-house is nearly finished, and 
the work is being pushed as fast as 
money and energy will permit, 

The Cadet theatrical entertainments, 
held for the purpose of raising funds for 
this armory, have become unique in the 
history of the modern stage ; they have 
been planned and carried out on a scale 
that places them on a level quite un- 
known to the ordinary amateur enter- 
prise. Their first play was “Injured In- 
nocents,” which appeared at the Boston 
Theatre in 1890 and was played again at 
the Tremont Theatre in 1891. In 1892 
the play of “1492 ” was produced for the 
first time at the Tremont Theatre and 
had a phenomenal success. So great 
was the demand to see this piece that it 
was put on the professional stage at 
once after the Cadet entertainments, 
and has been a success ever since. Seats 
for these theatricals are first sold at 
auction at large premiums, The pre- 
miums alone were over $6,000 for 
“1492” during its week’s run. The sale 
of tickets for the week reached $20,000, 
beside the premiums, and the “Sou- 
venir Programmes” added nearly $10,- 
ooo more to the receipts. These two 
productions are the work of Mr. R. A. 
Barnet and Mr. Carl Pflueger. As in- 


cidents to the plays the features of bal- 
let, Amazonian march, grotesque and 
skirt dancing, specialties and novelties 
of all sorts are introduced with all the 
care and attention to detail that charac- 
terize professional work. This year the 
cadets are trying to eclipse their for- 
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mer triumphs with the new play of “ Ta- 
basco,” which will be presented at the 
Tremont Theatre before this article 
appears. The words are by Mr. Barnet, 
and the music by Mr. Geo. W. Chadwick. 

The Dramatic 
Company of the 
Cadets is almost 
entirely made up 
of members of the 
Corps, and the 
parts are all taken 
by men. The en- 
tire management 
of these enter- 
prises has been 
intrusted to a 
committee of 
three members, 
who have carte 
blanche. The ex- 
cellence of their 
results may be 
judged by the 
marvelous inter- 
est in the theatri- 
cals, Still,theirend 
and aim is mili- 
tary, for every 
dollar goes to 
the Armory 
fund, which is 
to give the 
Corps a mili- 
tary home un- 
surpassed in 
America, 

The personnel of the Cadets is such 
that they are not only the representative 
military organization of Boston, but the 
embodiment of what is best in the 
younger portion of its business and so- 
cial life. With its present growth its 
history has no element of uncertainty, 
and it fears no disaster. It is to-day ac- 
complishing a great result in the ranks 
of the best young men of Boston and 
awaking in them an honorable patriotic 
interest in military affairs, leading them 
to see that in an honorable volunteer 
service in the militia lies career of bene- 
fit and advantage to the man himself 
and as well a profit and credit to the 
city and the commonwealth. 
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THE HISTORY OF CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING IN AMERICA. 


BY E. H. BAYNES. 





T. O'DAY. W. F. THOMPSON. 


country running is of British ori- 

gin. We have records showing 

that English schoolboys held hare- 
and-hound runs as early as_ 1801. 
Though the game was then called 
“Hunt the Fox,” or “Hunt the Hare,” 
it was played almost precisely as it is 
played to-day. One or two of the boys, 
called “ foxes” or “hares,” started across 
the fields and through the woods with 
bags of cut paper, which they scattered 
over the ground as they ran. After suf- 
ficient time had elapsed to give them a 
good start, the “hounds” followed, try- 
ing to overtake them before they could 
reach a given place, perhaps several 
niles away. 

In 1837 a chase, known as the “ Crick 
Run,” was founded at Rugby. An inter- 
esting account of this is given in “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” This chase was 


[= most outdoor sports, cross- 
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made an annual event, and is to-day the 
oldest cross-country institution in exist- 
ence. An annual steeplechase was es- 
tablished at Eton in 1845. 

At first the sport was confined to the 
schools, but in 1867 one of the boat-clubs 
took it up as an exercise to keep the 
oarsmen in condition during the winter. 
After this its popularity was immediate 
and widespread. Clubs were organized 
all over Great Britain and Ireland. 

Paper-chasing gradually gave rise 
to cross-country racing, and at the 
same time both sports have grown in 
popularity, until to-day a cross-country 
race for the championship of England 
brings out hundreds of competitors and 
is witnessed by thousands of spectators. 

The sport found its way to America in 
the early fifties. It was taken up by fits 
and starts among the colleges and larger 
schools, while the boys confined to the 
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cities derived from it a game called 
“Chalk-chasing,” or “ Chalk-the-Corner.” 
In this the runners were provided with 
pieces of chalk or charcoal, and the 
hares, as they went along, hastily drew 
rude arrows on sidewalks, fences and 
corners, to indicate the direction they 
had taken. The hounds, to show that 
they had taken no short cuts, were 
obliged to check off each arrow as they 
passed. This game is played to-day. 

It was not until 1878 that a “ hare-and- 
hound” club was organized in this coun- 
try, and it is a curious fact that, although 
having for its object the promotion of 
so essentially a land sport, the plans for 
its foundation were made upon the wa- 
ter. In those days the young men who 
lived in Harlem went down-town by the 
Harlem boats, of which the Morrisania 
was the flag-ship. One evening, in the 
summer, a number of members of the 
old Harlem Athletic Club were discuss- 
ing the latest athletic gossip, when one 
of them remarked: “ Boys, we ought to 
get up some game forthe winter.” But 
no one seemed to know the best game 
to start, until W. S. Vosburgh, said : 
“Why not hare-and-hounds? I don’t 
know much about the rules, but they 
play it in England, and I can write for 
instructions.” He did so, and received 
from Mr. C. D. Evitt, the secretary of 
the South London Harriers, a book of 
rules, according to which was organized 
the Westchester Hare and Hounds, the 
first cross-country pack in America. 

The first regular meeting of the club 
was held at Mott Haven in November, 
1878, when the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and the officers elected. 
The first president was J. J. Brady, and 
the first secretary George Hillwig. The 
club grew rapidly, and soon had on its 
rolls some of the best American athletes 
of that day. Among these were W. J. 
Duffy, the mile champion ; Harry Arm- 
strong, the champion walker ; Dick Mor- 
gan, the ex-champion mile runner, and 
Frank Banham, the crack half-miler. 
Other enthusiastic members were W. I. 
K. Kendrick, Edward Molson, H. H. 
Smythe, William J. Duffy, P. J. Dono- 
hue, H. H. Treadwell, J. Budd Havi- 
land, Oliver and Benjamin Bates, Fred- 
erick Mott, William Livingston and 
Jules Arnold. But Walter S, Vosburgh 
was the leading spirit of the club, It 
was he who decided where the runs 
should be held, and who persuaded tim- 


id outsiders to join the pack. The club 
uniform was black caps with visors, 
scarlet jackets with black buttons, and 
black knickerbockers and_ stockings. 
The hares, instead of jackets, wore 
tight-fitting black jerseys, with the scar- 
let figure of a hare on the breast. 

The first run took place on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1878. The rain had been 
falling: steadily during the preceding 
forty-eight hours, and the mud was 
ankle deep, even on the roads. The 
streams and creeks had overflowed, and 
the swamps and low-lying fields were 
all flooded. But the young athletes 
were too interested in the novelty of the 
thing to care about a little mud, and a 
goodly pack stripped for it, “just to see 
what it was like.” The hares had an 
idea that the course must be made diffi- 
cult, at all costs, and for three hours led 
the hounds a merry chase over sticky, 
plowed fields and through almost im- 
passable swamps and underbrush. A 
short distance out, the pack was joined 
by Colonel De Lancy Kane and his 
brother, who asked if they might run 
the chase out to the end. Of course, 
they were heartily welcomed, and made 
a very good showing. Frank Banham 
finished first at the “run in,” and W. S. 
Vosburgh, who had been acting as pace- 
maker, was a good second. They hada 
grand feast that afternoon, and wound 
up the day with speeches and songs. 

They awoke the next morning to find 
themselves famous. The newspapers 
devoted whole columns to the chase, and 
referred to it as a “ promising introduc- 
tion of a new sport.” The ignorance 
which prevailed as to what the sport 
really consisted in was very amusing. 
Some thought the players were mounted 
on horses trained to cross-country work, 
and others had an idea that they hunted 
alive hare on foot. The comic papers 
also took a hand, and represented the 
runners as in anything but stained-glass 
attitudes. However, they were saints in 
the athletic calendar. 

On every holiday thereafter, when the 
weather was cool enough, these pioneers 
of American cross-country running 
might have been seen, in their szarlet 
jackets, perhaps running:along the banks 
of the Hudson, near Kingsbridge, or 
jogging in Indian file through the dark 
pine woods of the old Lorillard estate. 

The next club to take up hare-and- 
hounds was the American Athletic Club, 
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some of whose members organized the 
American Athletic Club Harriers, who 
held their first run on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1879. This pack had on its 
rolls many men who have since become 
famous. A. A. Jordan, Robert Stoll, 
Mortimer Bishop, G. G. Bolden, W. Mann, 
Jr., W. H. Capes, J. Gath, C. Robinson, 
I, Muir, E. W. Knickerbocker and S. A. 
Safford were among the most active 
members. The club held three runs 
each year: on Thanksgiving Day, on 
Christmas Day and on Washington’s 
Birthday. Its first run was held on 
February twenty-second, 1879; and on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1883, it got up, the 
biggest paper-chase which had been 
held near New York. There were four 
hares and thirty-four hounds. 
Unfortunately, the Westchester Hare- 
and-Hound Club only flourished for two 
seasons. In 1881 trouble arose among 
the members, resulting in the resigna- 
tion of many and the disbandment of the 
rest. The resigning members founded 
the New York Hare-and-Hound Club, 
of which Colonel De Lancy Kane was 
the first president, and J.C. Mettam the 
first secretary. Among the members 
were J. J. Archer, formerly of the Spar- 
tan Harriers of London; W. S. Vos- 
burgh, Frank Nichols, W. C. Herring, 
W. J. Hutchinson, J. A. Oudin, L. A. 
Trench, H. H. Treadwell, W. J. Duffy, 
Charles Brandt and Paul G. Keane. 
This organization continued to hold 
paper-chases until Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1891. In a handicap steeplechase, 
held at Jerome Park in 1886, the New 
York Hare-and-Hounds Club made an 
excellent showing. Brandt, the captain, 
who won the race, has a special claim to 
be remembered for having introduced 
paper-chasing at Harvard, while a stu- 
dent there, in 1881. Since then hunts 
have been held weekly during the 
months following the fall period of 
training on the track, and before Christ- 
mas the season ends with a cross-country 
race. During the past period of deca- 
dence in the sport, the colleges have 
kept alive its traditions and its practice. 
The Westchester and New York clubs 
did good work. Their members were 
amateurs, and it would be well for the 
sport to-day if there were a few more run- 
ners who loved it for its own sake as these 
men did. It will be long before they 


are forgotten in athletic circles, and not 
a few outsiders still remember them. 
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In a more or less dilapidated road-house 
near Fordham, there is a landlady, now 
quite an old woman. Whenever a cross- 
country pack stops there for accommo- 
dation, she asks the question: “ Be you 
some o' Captain Vosburgh’s men?” On 
being answered in the negative, she 
shakes her head and remarks, “ Ay, but 
they were the boys who could run.” 
And when her guests return from the 
chase she will often stand at the head 
of the table where they are at dinner, 
and, with sparkling eyes and many gest- 
ures, recount the history of the New 
York Hare-and-Hounds Club and the 
adventures of its scarlet-coated harriers. 

As the number of clubs rapidly in- 
creased, a friendly rivalry sprang up, 
and the thoughts of those interested 
turned to interclub races. Then the 
sport began gradually to change. In- 
stead of jogging along over the country 
for several hours, the men were taken 
over shorter courses at a greater speed. 
Jackets, stockings and all forms of 


‘heavy clothing were discarded, while 


sleeveless jerseys, flimsy knee breeches 
and spiked shoes came into fashion. 
Most of the clubs dropped the old-fash- 
ioned paper-chase, and offered prizes 
for runs over measured courses. 

The first race of any importance was 
held in 1883, when the New York Ath- 
letic Club gave a run for the individual 
championship, over a course in the 
vicinity of its own grounds, then in 
Mott Haven. This race was open to all 
amateurs, and was won by T. F. De- 
laney, Williamsburg Athletic Club, the 
five-mile champion of America. As 
the first championship was a success, a 
second one was held in 1884. D. D. 
McTaggart, the two-mile champion of 
Canada, was the victor. 

At this time English athletic circles 
were watching with great interest the 
career of a young distance runner who 
had suddenly come to the front. He 
had won the Southern Counties cross- 
country championship, and in the race 
for the championship of all England 
had finished second to W. G. George, 
the greatest distance runner who ever 
wore spikes. This was E. C. Carter, 
better known in England as “the little 
boy in pink,” from his youthful appear- 
ance and the color of the running suit 
he wore. Having demonstrated his 
ability on the othér side, he sailed for 
this country, and started for the indi- 











vidual championship in 1885. He won 
the race after a good struggle with J. T. 
Macmahon, of Connecticut, and in the 
following year won hands down. 

In the mean time club rivalry had 
been growing apace, and the cry now 
was for a team championship, such as 
was held annually in England. For 
this purpose delegates from all the 
leading clubs in the vicinity of New 
York held a meeting in March, 1887, 
and organized the National Cross-Coun- 
try Association. In the Spring of that 
year the first team-championship was 
held, open to teams of not more than 
twelve nor less than six men. 

In the mean time there had been or- 
ganized two great cross-country clubs, 
which have had more influence than 
any others on the sport in this country. 
In the Fall of 1886 a call was issued to 
the members of the Nassau Athletic 
Club and the Polytechnic Athletic As- 
sociation, asking for their co-operation 
in founding a harrier club in Brooklyn. 
In response to this call a meeting was 
held on October twelfth. Those present 
were Harry Growtage and H. A. Smith 
of the Nassau Athletic Club; C. St. A. 
Crabb, of the Polytechnic Athletic As- 
sociation, and J. H. Mellor, J. W. Bate, 
W. P. Scully, J. Dore, E. L. Crabb and 
F. W. Walker, of the Brooklyn Athletic 
Association. They organized, and de- 
cided to call the new club the “ Pros- 
pect Harriers,” after the park which 
was to be the scene of so many of their 
club races. The harriers adopted as 
their emblem a barred gate, upon which 
were the letters P. H., and they have 
lived to see it feared, not only by cross- 
country runners, but by field and track 
athletes. In one season, that of 1887- 
88, they held fifty-five club runs and 
covered two hundred and ninety miles. 
Forty-four cf these runs were for the 
Schwalbach point medal, which was won 
by E. L. Crabb, with 148 points. One of 
the runs was around Prospect Park on the 
day of the blizzard, March twelfth, 1888. 

The other club was the Suburban 
Harriers, the present champions of 
America, and the greatest cross-country 
organization this country has ever seen. 
It was organized at the Knickerbocker 
Cottage in New York, on March twenty- 
first, 1887. The following were its first 
officers: President, D. Robinson ; vice- 
president, John Burckhardt ; treasurer, 
T. Avery Collett ; secretary, Will Frank; 
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captain, E. C. Carter; lieutenant, P. D. 
Skillman. These, with the trustees, 
Frederick Miller, Charles E. Smith and 
Alfred Roth, formed the board of man- 
agement. From first to last the club 
has had on its rolls many of the fleetest 
distance runners in America, and has 
always been noted for turning up at im- 
portant races with a well-trained team. 
A great incentive to work has been the 
“ Kilpatrick Bronze,” named after its 
donor, the second president of the club. 
Any member winning it may keep it 
for a year, and it will become the prop- 
erty-of the man who wins it three 
times. E. C. Carter is the present hold- 
er, and the next competition will be 
held early this spring. But to return to 
the first team championship. 

Three teams were entered for the 
race, representing the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club; the Prospect Harriers, of 
Brooklyn, under the captaincy of J. D. 
Lloyd, and the Suburban Harriers, 
captained by E. C. Carter. The course 
was laid out at High Bridge over en- 
tirely natural country, with plenty of 
hills and fences to try the mettle of the 
men. The winner was to receive one 
point, the second man two, and so on. 
To the team whose first six men aggre- 
gated the lowest number of points the 
championship was to be awarded. Car- 
ter won the individual honors in mag- 
nificent style, and, without pausing to 
rest, ran back along the course to en- 
courage his men. They were easy to 
recognize in the straggling pack by 
their emblem, a black stag’s head, which 
each wore on the breast of his jersey. 
Responding bravely to their captain’s 
call, five of his men came in near the 
front and won the team championship. 
The victorious harriers were E. C Car- 
ter, G. Y. Gilbert, P. D. Skillman, E. 
W. Hjertberg, W. F. Thompson and T. 
O'Day. As a trophy they carried off 
a very elaborate banner, presented by 
Mr. G. M. L. Sachs, and each of the six 
received a gold medal. 

In the fall of the same year Carter 
again captured the individual champion- 
ship held by the New York Athletic Club, 

The following spring each of the 
three clubs put forth every effort to 
win. The Manhattan Athletic Club 
especially had a very strong team, 
which was still further strengthened 
by the arrival of T. P. Conneff, the 
long-distance champion of Ireland. To 
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encourage the men, the friends of the 
several clubs presented them with tro- 
phies to compete for before the great 
race ; and Mr. Sachs again presented a 
banner emblematic of the team cham- 
pionship. 

Fleetwood Park was the place select- 
ed for the course, and the spectators 
who went there saw a great contest. 
Conneff was an old rival of Carter’s, 
and had defeated him in an exciting 
four-mile match race in England. Both 
were thoroughly determined to win the 
individual honors. As they neared the 
finish the cries of “ Conneff wins” and 
“Carter wins” broke alternately from 
the crowd. A few hundred yards from 
the tape, however, the little Irishman 
succumbed to the pace and fainted, 
while the English lad won the individ- 
ual championship of America for the 
fourth time in succession. The club cry 
of the Suburbans, which rang forth as 
he passed the winning-post, brought 
courage to his weary club-mates, and 


the black stag’s head raised, its antlers ~ 


victorious above the barred gate of the 
Prospect Harriers, and the cherry dia- 
mond of the Manhattan Athletic Club. 
With the exception of T. Avery Collett, 
who filled Skiliman’s place, the team 
was the same that won the year before. 

Shortly after the championship race 
the cross-country men were still fur- 
ther encouraged by the Rockaway Hunt 
Club, which offered a $250 gold cup 
for a five-mile steeplechase, open to 
teams of five men, the first four to 
count. The race was run on May the 
twelfth over the Rockaway steeplechase 
course, and resulted in a victory for 
Carter, Hjertberg, Gilbert and Skill- 
man, all of whom finished among the 
first seven men. 

Thinking that if the Suburban Har- 
riers should again win the champion- 
ship, interest in the sport would flag, its 
members decided to disband and direct 
their efforts toward building up other 
teams. Collett went to the Pastime 
Athletic Club; Hjertberg went to the 
New Jersey Athletic Club; and Carter, 
Gilbert and Skillman to the New York 
Athletic Club. 

Next year the cross-country veterans 
got a great surprise. Several of them, 
knowing that Carter would not compete, 
imagined that they were going to win 
the individual championship. On the 
day of the race the New Jersey Ath- 
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letic Club sent a team to Fleetwood 
Park, and among its members was W. 
D. Day, a slightly made boy of nineteen, 
weighing scarcely a hundred pounds. 
He ran away from every one, and gave 
the first evidence of becoming what 
he has since proved himself, the great- 
est cross-country runner ever born in 
America. We might say the greatest dis- 
tance runner, if we excepted the Sen- 
eca Indian, Deerfoot, some of whose 
wonderful records remain unbroken. 

The Prospect Harriers won the team 
honors on this occasion; their team 
were : J. D. Lloyd, P. C. Petrie, W. W. 
Kuhlke, S. T. Freeth, J. S. McGregor 
and S. T. Stagg. They were presented 
with a magnificent banner by Mr. G. 
M. L. Sachs. 

Time allowance handicap races were 
now coming into fashion. The Pros- 
pects and Suburbans each had estab- 
lished an annual handicap, that of the 
former being run over a course at 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, and that of the 
latter over what is known as the Fort 
George course, on the upper end of Man- 
hattan Island, the best cross-country 
course yet used in competition. 

The New York Jockey Club began to 
take an interest in the sport about this 
time, and besides giving many valuable 
prizes to be run for, gave the use of its 
race-track and grand stand at Morris 
Park for many cross-country meetings. 
Mr. F. M. Pirsson, especially, was untir- 
ing in his efforts to make the game a 
success, and among other things he laid 
out a four-mile course. As natural ob- 
stacles were few, large sections of 
ground were ploughed up, fences and 
hurdles erected, and a big water-jump 
made just in front of the grand stand. 

On March sixteenth, 1890, the first 
handicap race was held there. As the 
distance was eight miles, the entire 
course had to be covered twice. Day 
was on scratch, and conceded handicaps 
ranging from thirty seconds to seven 
and a half minutes to a field of nearly 
two hundred opponents. The course 
was ankle deep in mud, but Day won the 
race in fifty-three minutes thirty-four 
seconds. Among the defeated com. 
petitors was Sidney Thomas, the cross. 
country champion of England, who had 
a handicap of half a minute. 

At the end of the next month the 
championship race was held, and in ad- 
dition a new race, called the junior cham- 














pionship. This was open to teams of 
from six to twelve men who had never 
run inachampionship race. Thecourse 
was the same for both seniors and jyn- 
iors. Senior teams were entered by 
the Prospect Harriers, the Manhattan 
Athletic Club, the New Jersey Athletic 
Club and the St. George Athletic Club. 
Day again carried off the individual hon- 
ors, and although the ground was very 
heavy, he covered the eight miles in 
47 minutes, 41 seconds—more than 
three minutes faster than his near- 
est opponent. As a team the Pros- 
pect Harriers showed themselves supe- 
rior to all others. J. D. Lloyd, S.T. Freeth, 
W. W. Kuhlke, F. A. Dolan, A. S. Mc- 
Gregor and J. S. H. McGregor carried 
off the six gold medals. Silver medals 
were awarded to the New Jersey team 
for finishing second, and bronze ones to 
the Manhattans, who came third. Day 
received a handsome silver cup. 

The Prospect Harriers, who had en- 
tered two teams of youngsters, captured 
the junior event, though J. D. Reid, of 
the American Athletic Club, won the 
junior individual championship. 

That fall E. W. Parry, the cross- 
country champion of the southern coun- 
ties of England, ran over the course 
from scratch, and although he only 
succeeded in getting second place, he 
supplanted Day’s record by covering 
the distance in 45 minutes, 11:4-5 sec- 
onds. No comparison of the men can 
be made from this, however, owing to 
the difference in the state of the ground. 

In 1891 there was great interest added 
to the race for the junior championship, 
from the fact that a team had been en- 
tered by the Trimount Athletic Club of 
‘Boston. When they came on few of the 
local teams thought them worth worry- 
ing about ; but they won the team race, 
and showed the athletes of New York 
and New Jersey how the sport was con- 
ducted in New England. However, 
none of the Boston men managed to beat 
T. J. Vogelus, of the Wayne Athletic 
Club, who won a splendid race. 

Little interest was taken in the senior 
event, for it was a foregone conclusion 
that the Prospect Harriers would win 
both the team championship and the in- 
dividual race. Day did not run, and M. 
Kennedy who, like Young Lochinvar, 
had come out of the West to join the 
champion harriers, managed to beat his 
field quite handily. The rest of the 
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winning team were J. D. Lloyd, F. H. 
Kuhlke, W. W. Kuhlke, S. T. Freeth, 
and R. H.Collins. Besides winning the 
championship, they had accomplished a 
feat which has probably never had an 
equal in the history of the sport, for 
they had their whole six men in ahead 
of the first man of any other team. 
They were proud, and well they might 
be; but pride goeth before a fall. 

In the Spring of 1892 the Suburban 
Harriers, who had not entered the 
championships since 1888, decided that 
the monotonous regularity with which 
the wearers of the gate had been win- 
ning the great annual race would, if 
continued, prove very detrimental to 
the sport. Without more ado they 
called a meeting and decided to enter 
a team for the coming champion- 
ship. Captain Carter consented to don 
spiked shoes once more and resume his 
old position, while Hjertberg and Gil- 
bert, of the old team, also offered to 
stretch their legs again in the good 
cause. These, with a few other reliable 
men, began to train carefully under 
Carter. When it was learned that they 
had entered they were well laughed 
at, for two of the three veterans were 
judged too old and the new men too 
green to make any showing against the 
Prospect Harriers and the Manhattan 
and Xavier Athletic clubs. Yet, of the 
eight men who wore the stag’s head, 
Carter finished No. 1, Hjertberg No. 3, 
E. L. White No. 4, F. A. Sargent No. 
7, H. Gray No. 12 and G. Y. Gilbert No. 
17; so that the Suburbans won both the 
individual and team championships for 
the third time. Carter broke all records 
over the course by covering the distance 
in 43 minutes 54 seconds. 

Twelve teams started in the Junior 
race—a small army of runners. The 
Xavier “twelve” was supposed to be the 
“good thing” for this race; but the 
Manhattan Athletic Club had profited 
by the hint it got from the Trimounts 
the year before and selected its team 
from among its Boston members. Asa 
result, five Manhattan men were among 
the first six to finish, and included John 
Wren, the individual champion. 

In the mean time many minor clubs 
sprang up all over the country. Yale 
and Princeton, like Harvard, have held 
weekly runs during the late Fall, and, 
though the colleges have seldom turned 
out first-rate men, they have been of 
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great service in keeping the sport alive. 
The Cross-Country Association of the 
College of the City of New York has 
been especially active, and its alumni 
have done much to foster the sport of 
late at Cornell. 

Popular as the sport had grown with 
the athletes, the public had hardly rec- 
ognized it. Bad weather at cross-coun- 
try meetings had become proverbial, 
and even at the big handicap of March 
fifteen, 1890, where there were two hun- 
dred and nine entries (with the excep- 
tion of one race in England, the larg- 
est ever known), there were hardly as 
many spectators as athletes. The prizes 
had alwaystoa great extent been present- 
ed by private individuals, who, growing 
weary of the continued failure to pop- 
ularize the sport, now withdrew their 
support. The National Cross-Country 
Association tried by giving entertain- 
ments to get enough money to keep 
the game alive; but as it was nearly 
always unfortunate in the choice of a 
date, it seldom failed to lose heavily. 

The result of these misfortunes was 
that last season it became necessary to 
dispense with the championship races 
for the first time in ten years. 

This season, however, the prospects 
look much brighter, and as the present 
interest in the sport has come natural- 
ly, it will probably last the longer. The 
Prospect Harriers, who disbanded last 
year, have reorganized, and are running 
twice a week, under the captaincy of 
E. H. Whitlatch, and the Union Ath- 
letic Club, also of Brooklyn, has already 
this season held a big handicap race. 
The Suburban Harriers will hold their 
annual handicap at Fort George, April 
fourteenth, and their captain, Mr. E. C. 
Carter, has been lecturing on the sub- 
ject here and there, and has succeeded 
in starting a pack at The Young Men’s 
Institute, in Englewood, N. J. On elec- 
tion day the New York Athletic Club 
held an old-fashioned paper-chase over 
six or seven miles of country in the vi- 
cinity of Travers’ Island, and, curiously 
enough, the pacemaker on that occasion 
was Mortimer Bishop, who first followed 
the trail as a member of the old Amer- 
ican Athletic Club Harriers. But the 
sport seems to be taking firmest hold at 
present amongst the members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Almost every branch in the city has a 
pack, and there are some first-class run- 
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ners amongst them. The New England 
branches are also strong in distance 
runners, as was evinced by the showing 
made in the relay race from New Ha- 
ven to New York, held last May, when 
each relay covered five miles of road. 
Once a real start is made, all the clubs 
will, it is to be hoped, unite in support- 
ing the best interests of the game, for 
their athletes are eager as ever to race 
over furrow and stream. The Xavier, 
New Jersey, St. George, Columbia, Riv- 
erside, Acorn, Pastime, Union, Yonkers, 
Star, Allerton, New York, and many 
other athletic clubs, besides the Pros- 
pect Harriers and Suburban Harriers, 
have taken up the sport at one time 
or another, and only lack the occasion 
to make cross-country running as pop- 
ular here as itisin England. Though, 
as a class, the athletes usually lack 
both the time and inclination to take 
the reins in their own hands, they are 
everready to respond when others 
manage the races. They will plow 
through snow or mud, and ask only a 
fire and a tub on their return. 

There have been many suggestions 
offered as to the plan upon which the 
National Cross-Country Association 
should be conducted. Perhaps it might 
be well if a hint were taken from the 
management of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. Hitherto the championship 
races have always been run within two 
or three miles of New York, and the 
majority of outsiders neither see nor 
hear of the sport. If the territory over 
which the national body has jurisdiction 
was divided into sections, each with its 
own board of governors, it would be 
possible to do many things. The clubs 
in each section could hold a district 
championship where many new men, 
who could not qualify for the national 
event, would have a chance to test 
their ability. This would also increase 
the rivalry at the national champion- 
ship, which, instead of being held in 
the same place every year, as hereto- 
fore, might be run off in each of the 
several districts alternately—say, one 
year in New York, the next in Boston, 
and the following year in Chicago, per- 
haps. This would distribute the trav- 
eling expenses evenly among the sev- 
eral sections, and a crowd would be 
almost sure to come out if they got a 
chance to see the great race only once 
in three or four years. 








66 E'LL get a tarpon to-day,” 
said the Prophet. 


If he said so, it was so, for 

he had regularly taken toll 

from the annual run of silver king up 

in the shallows for fourteen years, and 

what he did not know about tarpon was 
not worth knowing. 

We two, the Conch and the Neophyte, 
accepted his statement as the true gos- 
pel, all the more readily because we had 
been two whole days vainly combating 
adverse conditions of wind, tide and sky. 
During all this period much toilsome 
rowing had been done; faith had alter- 
nately waxed strong and failed to next 
to nothingness, for the Prophet’s spear 
had not been raised against a fish. 
However, sport was promised at last, 
and we were content to toil to a reason- 
able extent, despite the heat. 

The Prophet stood in the bow and 
poled a little once in a while to simulate 
working, but: put most of his exertions 
into earnest remarks to the effect that 
they should have been out of the river 
and on the flats an hour before, for the 
tarpon were just rolling there by thou- 
sands. This was enough to make the 
real workers forget what they had al- 
ready done and put forth further energy, 
while the Prophet would rest till they 
needed fresh spurring. 

After four miles of this progress by 
the strength of arms, we reached the 
flats. These are shallows which often 
extend over whole square miles of the 
Gulf coast, and vary gradually in depth 
from six inches to six feet, exclusive of 
tide. Here, in two of the summer 
months, the tarpon run and play in 
schools, then return to undiscovered 
depths for the remainder of the year. 

The boat plowed steadily onward 
until it was right on the flats, and the 
Prophet was obliged to admit that there 
was no use of going any further. They 
might better simply rest and watch the 
water closely, as the game might come 
from any direction and at any time. 

Instinctively all became quiet, not 
only watching, but listening. That 


there was reason for this was shown, 
when, as all hands were looking toward 
a fancied disturbance on the surface in 
the distance, there came aripple from 
the rear. 


Wheeling about, all saw the 
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circles where something had just broken 
the glassy surface. 

“Pull ahead, boys! 
cried the Prophet. 

Before the boat was well started, a big 
black fin and broad back came up fifty 
yards from the first ripple, and a snort 
sounded over the water. 

“Stop the boat ; it is a porpoise,” said 
the Prophet. His ardor had evapo- 
rated. 

Presently the Conch remarked, in his 
unexcitable manner, that he saw aschool 
of something upthe coast. It proved to 
be of porpoises, nearly a mile away, 
coming down toward the boat. 

“That is what is the matter with this 
porpoise,” said the Prophet. “Ithought 
he acted queer. He is lost and trying 
to find the school. Watch well behind 
that school, for if they go straight down 
the coast there will probably be tarpon 
right behind them ; that is the way they 
run.” 

The porpoises came down very quick- 
ly, and went past, leaving the water all 
smooth again. Sudddenly two glisten- 
ing fins came up, swiftly cutting the 
water, not ahundred yards behind the 
last porpoise, nor any farther from the 
boat. The Prophet jumped up and fair- 
ly danced, as he urged his crew on to 
to meet these last comers. 

“Pull, boys! Keep her off! Pull 
ahead !” nervously directed the Prophet, 
raising his gigantic form in the bow 
and holding’ the spear in readiness. 

The tarpon were slipping through 
the water with the most astonishing 
ease, gaining on the boat. 

“Pull, boys!” implored the Prophet, 
as one or two broad flying flashes under 
water showed that the school would pass 
the intended meeting point before the 
boat could make it. The fish raised a 
slight roll of water that betrayed, to an 
experienced eye, where they swam, what 
direction they were taking, and about 
how many there were. From the Proph- 
et’s excitement, it must have been a 
great school. To the Neophyte, sitting 
down at the oars, there was nothing 
much visible, except a glistening fin or 
two, sometimes coming up to cut the 
water at a speed that showed him that 
he could not overtake them. 

“Pull, boys, pull!” begged the Proph- 


Pull ahead!” 
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et, and as the Neophyte pulled, in the 
desperation of his last pounds of 
strength, the giant staggered in the 
bow, and declared that he’d be d d 
if he could stand up, let alone throw the 
grains, in such see-sawing. 

“Stop her! ’ he said, suddenly, and 
nothing was heard but the puffing of 
the workers as he raised his spear. 

He stood rigid an instant, then threw 
it. There was a sudden commotion in 
four or five places, making as many 
little whirlpools, one of them not a yard 
from the blade of an oar. The boat 
had run right into the school. 

It was all over , and trembling like a 
leaf, the Prophet "secured his pole and 
hauled in the line. When the grains 
came up there was a single silvered 
scale, three and a half inches in- di- 
ameter, on one of the barbs. 

There was plenty of time for think- 
ing and talking it over, for the school was 
gone. During the two or three times it 
showed in the distance it was going 
straight down the coast at a speed no 
muscle could impart to our craft. 

The previous day had been cloudy, 
making the fish so indistinct that they 
had run under the very boat, while the 
spearsman almost cried in the vexation, 
for though the tarpon were less than 
the length of his spear from him, they 
were visible only in the briefest flash- 
es. But to-day the conditions were ex- 
actly right—the sky clear, the surface 
still, and so bright that it made one’s 
eyes sore, but for the next hour there 
was no sign of fish, far or near. 

The Conch was growing drowsy, the 
Neophyte agnostic, but the Prophet still 
had faith. 

“ Here they come, boys, pull ahead !” 
came the electrical command at last, and 
after watching a minute the Prophet di- 
rected the crew to pull slowly, as there 
was plenty of time to head the fish off if 
they held to their course. 

On came the tarpon, sometimes one 
rising half out and showing his dimen- 
sions, but all gliding with such amazing 
swiftness and ease that only the keen- 
est eye could tell where the leaders 
were. Ina very few minutes the school 
approached the boat, and with a word of 
caution the Prophet again raised and 
threw his spear. The same commo- 
tions in the water followed as the fish 
wheeled and departed. 

“What!” roared the Prophet, in a 








fury of disappointment, “another scale ?” 

Sure enough, the grains had another 
big scale and a shred of skin, nothing 
more. 

“More coming!” said the Neophyte, 
who was gradually recognizing the im- 
portant points of the game. “ Same way 
as first lot, but nearer.” 

“Turn the boat ; hold her right still,” 
ordered the Prophet. 

On came the third school as the others 
had done, evidently bound for some des- 


tination down the coast. Little manip-- 


ulation was necessary to keep the boat 
in position. The Prophet stood in the 
bow again with raised spear, subduing 
his tremors of excitement for the one 
necessary moment of steadiness. Be- 
fore it seemed probable that the school 
could have come within reach, the low 
caution of “ Be still,” was followed by a 
third launch of the spear. 

“Get the pole!” yelled the Prophet, 
and as the Neophyte saw the line whiz- 
zing out and the pole lying idly on the 
water, he somehow received the im- 
pression that there was no tiie to lose, 
and with a spring was out in four feet 
of water, clothes and all. 

At the command “Get back in the 
boat, you,” he clambered over the side 
just in time. 

The line ran all out and tightened ; 
the Conch started the boat with his pole 
to ease the strain, and in a minute the 
craft was being towed over the flats by 
a new motor. 

The school rolled and played scarcely 
fifty yards ahead, and the stricken tar- 
pon labored in vain to keep his place 
amongthem. He tried adifferent direc- 
tion, became bewildered, and finally 
made his leap. 

In that instant all the edge was taken 
from the sport, for the Neophyte at least, 
for though the six “foot flash of silver 
was exciting, there was a mute expres- 
sion about the noble lines of the tarpon’s 
head that seemed to ask why this cruel 
iron should pierce his back and drag him 
back from among his fellows. 

After a noble struggle the weary tar- 
pon was drawn nearer and nearer, and 
finally rolled into the boat. He was a 
magnificent specimen, six feet long, and 
weighed a hundred and eighty pounds. 
Yet splendid as was the sport, the iron 
prongs seemed, to one man of the party 
at least, a cruel and ignoble weapon 
against the great silver king. 
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THE present number follows Lenz well into 
the interior of China, and chronicles his life in 
regions seldom traversed by Europeans. In 
reality he is among a totally different race, 
though in no less peril, for he has struck into 
the wild and mountainous districts that lie 
between India and Persia. 


THE ANNUAL LAWN TENNIS MEETING. 
For several years the attendance at meet- 
ings of the Lawn Tennis Association has been 
small, yet never before has an annual meeting 
been so lacking both in interest and club repre- 
sentation.’ Inasmuch as tennis should grow in 
general favor, the slim attendance at meeting 
indicates weakness in the national organiza- 
tion. Instead of legislating upon foot faults 
and how to be a spotless amateur, practical 
steps should be taken to encourage tennis in 
every locality, to incite new or obscure players 
to open competition. If each member of the 
committee worked with one-half the zeal dis- 
played by the Secretary in these matters,clubs 
would send their delegates more willingly and 
the seven dollars less grudgingly. The appear- 
ance of several of the younger plavers on the 
committee is cordially welcomed. F. A, K. 
CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING, 

Last month’s editorial notice of Mr. Baynes’ 
article on ‘Cross-Country Running,’ which 
appears in the present issue, recommended 
paper-chasing as a sport for the general pedes- 
trian athlete, and incidentally mentioned the 
very great severity of cross-country racing. Our 
opinions have since been corroborated by a let- 
ter from Mr. James G. Lathrop, instructor in 
athletics at Harvard University, in which he 
givesa timely caution against cross-country 
competitions: ‘* No man can succeed without 
being blessed with splendid heart and lungs 
naturally, and without being also well trained. 
I should be very careful how I advised old men 
or untrained boys to enter a cross-country com- 
petition.” Mr. Lathrop is one of the oldest 
athletic instructors in the country, has handled 
more raw material than any other American 
trainer, and has turned out more winning 
teams. Time andagain his athletes have won 
at the Intercollegiate games, not from any nat- 
ural superiority, but by being in perfect condi- 
tion ; and the secret of their condition has lain 
in the fact that Mr. Lathrop uses extreme cau- 
ion against over-exertion. It is safe to say 
that his moderation in giving out daily exercise 
has more to do than any other circumstance 
with Harvard’s success in pedestrian athletics. 
Any club of athletes, accordingly, that intends 
to take up cross-country work would best begin 
with paper-chases of from four to eight or ten 
miles, using great caution not to make the 
break long, and to lay it over easy ground 
tocover. After this the athletes whose hearts, 
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lungs and general nervous systems prove fully 
equal to the strain, may safely train for and 
enter the cross-country events ; and they will 
find that there is no pedestrian contest that af 
fords more sport and physical profit than cross- 
country racing. The secret of the continued 
success of this sport in England lies in the fact 
that every school, college and athletic club gives 
easy paper-chases and cross-country races, so 
that literally thousands of men are kept in 
training. Before an athlete enters the great 
contests, he has given evidence of the requisite 
natural ability, and has been long schooled in 
distance running. Mr. Baynes’ suggestion of 
holding the National Cross-Country Champion- 
ships in the great cities in rotation is excellent, 
and commends itself to immediate adoption ; 
but even this will fail to establish the sport as 
firmly as it deserves, unless the local clubs, far 
and wide, take up paper.chasing and the more 
moderate distance races. . Cc. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF REFORM IN FOOTBALL. 
The work of reform in football which is at 
present coming to a head does not appear so 
simple as the correspondents of the press seemed 
to think during the height of the season. Every 
proposed change has already been found to in- 
volve a dilemma scarcely less excruciating than 
the present situation. For instance, all are 
agreed that the great desideratum is, first, to 
lessen the terrific strain on the athlete, and, 
second, to —— a game at once more inter- 
esting and less brutalizing to the spectators. 
This, to the average enthusiast, means the 
abolition of mass and momentum plays and the 
operiing up of the action by favoring long 
passes, double passes, punting and end plays. 
All this is very plausible, but totally disregards 
the facts. Not only expert testimony, but the 
catalogue of injuries during the past season 
attests that the more open the game the more 
actually injurious to the player, though it is per- 
haps less brutalizing to the spectator ; and con- 
versely, the more huddled the plays the safer 
for the players, though perhaps the more 
zesthetically disgusting to the spectator. Ac- 
cordingly, if the reformer legislates in favor of 
the lively and interesting game, he jeopardizes 
the player, andif he legislates in favor of the 
safer mass plays he not only shocks the specta- 
tor’s sensibilities, but bores him with repeated 
slow plays. Obviously, the only remedy is a 
compromise which will establish a correct bal- 
ance between the safer but stupid mass plays 
and the dangerous but exciting open plays. 
And here comes another complication: The 
game thus described is precisely the game 
played by Princeton last fall, which proved so 
vastly superior to that of every other eleven, 
not only of this season, but probably of all 
seasons. If such is the case will not the game 
right itself without the aid of the legislator ? 
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With regard to increasing the punting there 
is asimilardilemma, This reform is a favorite 
one with the advocates of a swifter and more 
open game ; but it would not only increase the 
liability to flukes and thus stand in the way of 
team play, but would increase the importance 
of the wind, a wholly adventitious element in 
the game. A fuller explanation of this may 
be found in an article by Mr. L. F. Deland in 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 

Even the momentum plays, which were at 
first so universally frowned upon, are coming 
more and more into favor. The Records for 
January contained a defence of these plays; 
and more recently Mr. Walter Camp, in Har- 
per’s Weekly, says: ‘In both the principal 
matches some of them were productive of good 
average gains. That the spectator wishes 
them abolished does not prove that such action 
should be taken.” Moreover, besides their ef- 
fectiveness when properly employed, the mo- 
mentum plays do more to extend the field of 
strategy than any other recently introduced 
element. Mr. Deland’s article referred to above 
also very aptly suggests the wherefore of this: 
“From one line-up four or five different 
plays may eventuate, each having a different 
outlet, a different runner, and differing inter- 
ference ; such a series may be played through 
without intervening signals, or any one of the 
plays may be called out at will.” This of 
course places great premium upen new and 
even hazardous combinations, clever ruses, and 
in general upon eternal presence of mind. 
Such qualities in a player are precisely those 
which in a general turn defeat into victory. 
But these plays are manifestly impossible with- 
out mass plays, and if the flying mass is abol- 
ished their chief stronghold will be gone. The 
argument that these flying plays are too wear- 
ing upon the athletes is scarcely valid, for no 
sensible captain will use them so frequently as 
to exhaust his players prematurely, and cer- 
tainly no captain would wish to spare his men 
any legitimate effort to win the game. As for 

sitive injury to the player, such as sprains, 

ard knocks, etc., the experience of the present 
season goes to show that they are less danger- 
ous in momentum plays than in the much-cham- 
pioned open plays. It seems never to have 
occurred to the reformers, moreover, that these 
plays are more rapid, varied and open than the 
old-fashioned wedge, and scarcely less so, if at 
all, than round-the-end plays. 

And so we might go through the category of 
objectionable points in the present game and 
find that in removing each one some good feat- 
ure would be lost. The conclusion seems to be 
that it is very hard to improve on the game as 
it stands, provided it is played with intelligence 
and moderation. If it were quite certain that 
the excellent example of this year’s Princeton 
eleven would be followed next fall, the only 
wise course would obviously be to bear those 
ills we have. 

Yet there is some danger that the elevens of 
the future will, through lack of discipline and 
of enlightened coaching, cling to the one- 
sided play of so mafy of the games of the past 
season, and it will, perhaps, be well enough to 
regulate by lawthe proportion between close 
plays and open plays. The final word on this 
subject was, we believe, spoken a full year ago. 
In Harper's Weekly of January 21, 1893, Mr. 


Walter Camp says: ‘‘As we now provide 
against the block game (which was to the spec- 
tator of the nature of the present wedge) by 
saying that in three consecutive attempts the 
ball must be advanced five or taken back 
twenty yards, so we can, by following a similar 
line, provide, I believe, for the lessening of the 
wedge plays, and the introduction of many 
pleasing long passes and combination plays. 
The rule might be combined with the five yard 
rule, and provide that in perhaps two downs or 
fairs, if the ball be not advanced ten yards, it 
must traverse a space of twenty yards across 
the field, either in the hands of a player or not.” 
This innovation, Mr. Camp demonstrates, would 
lessen the abnormal desirability of possessing 
the ball, would stimulate kicking, and especially 
long passés and end runs. In other words, it 
would establish precisely the kind of game 
Princeton played to such advantage last fall. 

It will still, of course, be maintained that leg- 
islation ought to lessen the tremendous severity 
of the game. That football, as played at pres- 
ent, is too severe ,is beyond dispute; yet it 
must already be evident that it cannot be bet- 
tered in this respect by arbitrarily altering the 
style of play. The fault lies with the players 
and the public, not with the rules of the game. 
Football has become a fad, and the desire to 
win a veritable mania. So much so in fact, that 
for the one end—victory—the players are driven 
day in and day out, until overwork defeats the 
very purpose of their training. If the reader is 
unconvinced of this he has only to turn to the 
same number of the Harvard Graduates Mag- 
azine, for which Mr. Deland has written. Mr. 
J. R. Finlay, who played guard on the success- 
ful Harvard team of 1890, has there given a 
description of the training of a ’varsity eleven, 
which goes far to show upon whose shoulders 
the present excesses in football rests; and his 
article on rowing at Yale and Harvard in the 
present issue of Ou/zmg reveals a similar state 
of affairs on the water. 

The rules of football may be so changed as to 
necessitate a proper and expedient balance be- 
tween open and close plays ; but the excesses 
to which the game has been prone are to be re- 
moved only by eliminating the greedy and child- 
ish desire to humble an enemy at any cost. 
Football is brutal because of the lack of that 
very love of sport for the pure sake of sport 
which the Records have so often tound cause to 
lament. 3. &. 


THE NEEDED REFORM IN WESTERN FOOTBALL. 

In spite of the many wholesale reforms agi- 
tated among Eastern editors and sportsmen, 
there is great danger that the radical weakness 
of the game in the West will be overlooked. 
Lax umpiring and refereeing—which are almost 
unknown when football traditions are well es- 
tablished—are accountable for almost all the 
legitimate censure the game has incurred west 
of the Alleghanies. Managers and captains 
apparently think that the settling upon umpires 
and referees is of so little importance that it may 
be done at the last minute. Usually the officials 
are selected just before the game is started, and 
frequently from among the substitutesor coaches 
of the opposing teams, or from undergradu- 
ates or alumni who have an exceedingly limited 
knowledge of the game. It is very seldom that 
capable and totally disinterested persons are 
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chosen, Asa first result, the elevens wrangle 
over decisions and interpretations of the rules 
from start to finish, making interruptions that 
very naturally weary the spectators. As a sec- 
ond result, slugging, roughing and every sort 
of dirty work is common, for the umpires are 
either too interested to rule off the offenders, or 
are without the moral stamina to face the anger 
and displeasure of either side. They seldom 
act as if their knowledge of the rules were above 
question or their disinterest above suspicion. 
Both sides take advantage of this, and dirty 
play is so open and flagrant, that the spectators 
are amazed and disgusted, and go home declar- 
ing that football is more brutal than prize fight- 
ing. During the past season very few matches 
were played where the losing team and its fol- 
lowers did not send up a howl that they had been 
robbed ; and in many cases there was much 
reason for the how]. The writer recalls numer- 
ous instances where, though the contesting 
elevens were bitter rivals and much was at stake, 
the umpires and referees were neither capable 
or disinterested, and continued to give ignorant 
and biased decisions throughout the game. 
In some cases these officials had to be taken 
from the field. Unless a radical change is made, 
the next season will see a decided falling off in 
the popularity of the game. Honest, capable, 
disinterested umpires and referees, who will not 
hesitate to enforce the rules to the very letter, 
are needed in the Western game more than re- 
vision of the rules or elimination of the momen- 
tum plays. H.F. K 


MR. FINLAY ON ROWING, 

We print in the body of the present number 
an article which treats of the overworking of 
college crews. The author, Mr. J. Ralph Fin- 
lay, was made captain of the Harvard Uni- 
versity crew at the end of his Freshman year; 
played guard on the victorious Harvard eleven 
of 1890, and in the following spring won the 
shot and hammer events at the Yale-Harvard 
and Intercollegiate track athletic meetings, 
making a world’s record with the hammer. He 
speaks, accordingly, from a thorough expe- 
rience of college training. The two main points 
in his article—that the training is monotonous, 
and that, partly as a result of this, the men are 
often cruelly overworked—seem to us admirable, 
and precisely in the line of the present advance 
in American methods of training. Wesuggest a 
comparison with what we have said on foot- 
ball and oncross-country racing. Yet the tone 
of the article is likely to prejudice a reader unac- 
quainted with American rowing, and toconvey 
an impression that it is necessarily injurious and 
ought to be allowed to die out. We accordingly 
submitted Mr. Finlay’s article to Mr. Chase 
Mellen, an Oxford oarsman of note, who has for 
years carried on the Record rowing depart- 
ment. Mr. Mellen’s actual participation in 
English boating which Mr. Finlay so warmly 
praises, and his subsequent intimacy with 
American boating and oarsmen, entitle his 
opinions on the subject in hand to the weight- 
iest consideration. Mr. Mellen has written : 

‘*J fully agree with Mr. Finlay that the great 
drawback to the present system of training for 
the crews at our universities is its monotony. 

‘ But I cannot believe that three out of four men 
who have rowed once become disgusted with the 
sport. If such were the case, its pursuit would 
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be a mistake. Moreover, the records of the past 


-few years establish, I think, a different con- 


clusion. At Yale four of last yeaz's ‘Varsity and 
seven of last year’s Freshman crew are trying 
for this year’s ’Varsity. At Harvard, of the ’91 
crew, five men rowed on the succeeding year’s, 
and three on last year’s ’Varsity, while of the 
three men of the latter crew who are now in 
residence and eligible under the rules, two are 
trying for this year’s ’Varsity, in addition to sev- 
eral of last year’s Freshman crew. On the avy- 
erage crew there are two or three seniors. 

‘© Mr. Finlay also, I think, appears to exagger- 
ate the possibilities of permanent injury to 
oarsmen.. Any one unfamiliar with-American 
university athletics might infer that a man in- 
variably trains at the expense of physical and 
mental welfare. Such an opinion is completely 
unjustified by facts. In afew instances during 
the last ten years men have fainted at the end 
of a four-mile race, but such occurrences are 
too rare to deserve serious consideration ; cer- 
tainly too rare to justify a sweeping condemna- 
tion. 

‘* In contradiction to the statement that row- 
ing necessarily interferes with scholarship, the 
fact is well known that in England, at least, oars- 
men have frequently been thorough scholars. 
The venerable Bishop of St. Andrews, the late 
French Ambassador, M. Waddington, Dr. 
Warre, headmaster of Eton College, and many 
other distinguished men, among them univers- 
ity professors and heads of colleges, were in 
their day well-known oarsmen. In America the 
sport is too young to enable one to point to 
many similar instances, yet a canvass among 
old Harvard and Yale oarsmen would, I am 
confident, disclose substantially similar facts. I 
have in mind at least two distinguished Amert- 
can college professors who are ex-oarsmen. 

‘*T have not the space to devote to a complete 
answer to all of Mr. Finlay’s statements. I 
must be content to notice only those that seem 
glaringly unjust. I admit that there is a great 
difference between our system and that of the 
English Universities, but it by no means follows 
that the sport is not adapted to our climate. I 
admit that our present system is monotonous, 
but I believe that a way will yet be found of 
overcoming this. The system of intermediate 
races, which Mr. Finlay hints at, and which I 
have often suggested in detail in the Records, 
will yet be established. And, finally, I emphati- 
cally deny that the attempt to carry on the sport 
here has faiied. College rowing in America is 
only in its infancy ; has never been as popular 
as football, baseball and track athletics, for the 
very reason of the mongtonous character of the 
training. To this state of facts many of its 
mistakes can properly be attributed. I have 
such firm confidence in American ingenuity and 
enterprise as to believe that when the present 
tendency to make a business of sport,—the ten- 
dency to get away from the simple truth that a 
game to be enjoyable should be treated as a 
game,—ceases to prevail—as it will some day— 
that then the true sportsmanship of the Anglo- 
Saxon nature will find a way to make boating 
as attractive to all as it now is to those who 
know its possibilities and who love it.” 

It is evident that though Mr. Mellen takes a 
far more hopeful attitude than Mr. Finlay, both 
conclude that there is a great present need of 
reform in the methods of crew training. J.C, 
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THE PROTECTION OF GAME, 

‘* Protect the game” is the cry now heard 
from nearly every sporting district cf this 
broad continent, and the alarm has not been 
sounded one moment toosoon. In fact it would 
have been a much wiser course to have consid- 
ered this really important question seriously a 
number of years ago. The present outlook is 
certainly discouraging, to say the least; but 
prompt and vigorous action may yet work 
much good. Many brains have puzzled over 
the problems of preserving game, and many 
theories have been advanced to account for the 
total absence of it in certain quarters, and the 
decreased supply in the entire country. The- 
ories are entirely unnecessary. The direct 
cause of the decrease of game is simply too 
much shooting. If every firearm now in ex- 
istence could be locked up securely for ten 
years, by the end of the tenth year there would 
be plenty of game. Of course, such a remedy 
cannot be entertained for a moment, but that 
does not alter the fact that the amount of game 
annually destroyed by shooting is greater than 
the natural increase can equal during a breed- 
ing season. Such unequal condition of produc- 
tion and destruction, if allowed to continue, 
can only mean the extinction of animals and 
birds which now afford sport. I do not pretend 
to fix the time when this calamity will be com- 
pleted, but the probable date is much nearer 
at hand than most people imagine. There is 
no use in arguing that our waterfowl, our wad- 
ers, our grouse, or any other variety of wild 
creature, cannot be exterminated, because 
abundant now. I remember when pigeons 
flocked in countless millions—do we see them 
now? Less than twenty years ago I visited 
‘‘roosts”’ and so-called ‘ rookeries,” where a 
man could see apparently enough pigeons to 
supply a continent. All the feathered myriads 
have been destroyed ; they have not changed 
their routes of flight, nor sought remote cor- 
ners of America—they are no more. The nets 
did the business, and if the netting and trap- 
ping of any variety of game was lawful to-day, 
that variety would disappear with astounding 
rapidity. The passenger pigeon was an easy 
bird to trap and to shoot; hence all hands 
trapped or shot it, and in natural result the 











bird practically disappeared. The annual de- 
struction was many times greater than the an- 
nual production « ild possibly be, so a few 
years sufficed for the annihilation of the seem- 
ingly innumerable tlock 
We have as yet an imposing grand total of 
feathered game, but the man who states that 
any one spect cannot be speedily exterm- 
nated »so fa i tie port it affords is con 
cerned, tall ery wide of the mark Rep al 
‘ iw protecting « kK, ik tance let them 
‘ t il trapopn it i asons and at all 
n fact, throw the wild duck upon the 
erey of the general public, and figure the re- 
five vears hence Of all the miyrat 
t hich fanned the southward course a 
e ago, only a beggarly remnant would 
1 What true of ck is equally true 
f all ga We t sintain the proper 
lance tween prod tion and destruction 
along with the prudent allowance to provide for 
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accidents in the way of unfavorable breeding 
seasons and the like, if we expect our supply 
of game to equal coming demands. Just how 
best to accomplish this is a matter not so easily 
decided. Two methods suggest themselves, 
but both are bound to meet with resolute oppo- 
sition from certain quarters. The first, the 
simplest and surest, is to prohibit the sale of 
game entirely ; the second is to protect any 
failing species for a close period of years suffi- 
cient to enable the beast or bird to regain lost 
ground by natutal increase. The latter plan 
has been tried already in this country many 
times, and is, in fact, the cause of certain game 
being found in many sections to-day. It has 
one serious drawback. No sooner does a de- 
pleted territory regain its proper head of game 
during a ‘* close” period, than a lot of market 
shooters invade it, and in one or two seasons 
destroy all the good accomplished by years of 
close protection. The men who shoot or trap 
for the sake of what money their victims will 
bring in are responsible for the present scarcity 
of game. It follows, then, that to remove the 
market value of game, beast and bird, would be 
to strike a direct blow at the direst foe of both. 
That foe is the man who kills game to sell it, 
and by his work we know him. So long as any 
animal or bird is worth a sum of money when 
delivered dead to a dealer, so long will a cer- 
tain class remain market shooters and trappers. 
The life of a hunter or trapper has an irresisti- 
ble charm for one kind of humanity. It is free, 
in a measure, and pleasant as a rule to the man 
who lacks what we recognize as the best sort 
of ambition. This man believes in the ‘ Jest 
loaferin’ ‘round as I durn please” theory ; he is 
entitled to his rights, but zs he a sufficiently 
useful member of society to be entitled to seri- 
ous consideration when a question arises which 
involves the interests of important manufact- 
ures and the healthful recreation of a vast 
army of busy toilers for the future welfare of a 
great country? I have tasted of the pleasures 
of his life, though I never sold a head of dead 
game. He has some claims to advance, but my 
honest conviction is that the market shooter is 
practically a loafer, as a rule, a non-producer, 
and a man who desires only to gratify his sel- 
fish idea of wriggling through life as easily as 
possible. He shoots for a living because he 
hates regular work, hates to be bossed, and be- 
cause his chosen vocation suits his personal 
notion of what life should be. The only monu- 
ment he leaves behind him is a scarcity of 
game, He cannot plead the pioneer's excuse 
of necessity, for every legitimate route to suc- 
cess is open to him, I cannot see why a limited 
class of people of questionable value to the coun- 
try should be allowed to destroy what affords 
pleasure to a many times larger class of useful 
people. The hide hunter, the plume hunter 
and the pot hunter never did any real good to 
the world, and they have certainly accomplished 
a vast amount of harm, Why should they be 
considered in any question pro done publico ? 

To make the sale of game illegal may savor 
of class legislation to many, but would such a 
measure favor the rich at the expense of the 
poor 1 fail to see where it would, Such a 
law would merely prevent people from being 



















market shooters, and in nowise interfere with 
anybody desirous of being a sportsman. On 
the contrary, it would encourage true sports- 
manship, and actually compel all who shot bird 
or beast to be sportsmen at least in the matter 
of the disposal of game. It would also check 
the destructive work of a small army of men 
who would never think of devoting months 
each year to the pursuit of wild creatures un- 
less they could make money enough to pay for 
their time and labor. It is useless to say that 
the price of game killed allows many a poor 
man to enjoy a bit of sport, and that to close 
his market would be an injustice. A majority 
of the best sportsmen of this country are poor 
men, who scorn to sell hair or feather of what 
they kill when the sale is lawful. Shooting is 
fun, and a man must pay for his fun the world 
over and not expect to be paid for enjoyin 

himself. The laborer who takes a day o 

doesn’t expect to find his wages waiting at the 
end of his little excursion. He has his sport, 
whatever it may be, and pays for it like a man, 
getting full return for his money in the rest 
and amusement he enjoys. Such a day might 
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be devoted to shooting or fishing, if circum- 
stances allowed, and the holiday-maker could re- 
turn with whatever he had captured and eat it, 
or give it away, and the richest man in the 
country could do no more. If such a law is 
class legislation, every American male citizen 
is included in the class. If a ‘‘no sale” law 
were passed and the game increased, as it 
should, the tendency would be to actually 
cheapen the poor man’s sport; for the more 
abundant the game the more apt it is to spread 
over broader territory and approach the towns 
and villages. The livelihood of the market 
shooter need not be considered. His present 
means of subsistence benefits nobody but him- 
self, and injures many more valuable men ; he 
will soon work himself out of his own job any- 
way at his present rate of progress, and there 
are many services he can render to the State 
more useful and more manly than the extermi- 
nation of wild life. 

The passing of a law prohibiting the sale of 
game may not come for some time, but it had 
best be not too long delayed, lest it may finish 
second to the passing of the game. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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AT HARVARD, 

Ir the college papers are to be believed, this 
year’s rowing prospects at the leading Eastern 
colleges are anything but favorable. Still there 
is a strong tendency among college partisans 
nowadays to throw dust in the eyes of their 
adversaries by either greatly underrating or 
greatly exaggerating their own abilities, and I 
think that a record of current events will show 
that this year’s rowing need not necessarily be 
a failure. 

On December 5th there were in training for 
the Harvard University crew about twenty-five 
candidates. Their work consisted of drill on 
the rowing machines, dumb-bell exercise and a 
daily run. They were mostly new men. If one 
counts Captain Davis and Fennessy as fixtures, 
the? are six vacancies in the crew. The Crzm- 
son,on that same day, very properly drew 
attention to the comparatively small number of 
candidates. I quote one or two sentences 
which contain the gist of the situation: ‘‘ It is 
unreasonable to suppose that there are only 
twenty-five men here who are physically able 
and who care enough about the matter to tr 
for the crew. * * * The matter of candi- 
dates simply reduces itself to a question of col- 
lege spirit. We cannot have the best crew till 
the best men try for the boat, and the best men 
cannot be chosen till all the possible candidates 
have been given atrial.” That is the story in 
a nutshell. Asa possible result of this appeal, 
agreater number came forward. By December 
16th these had been sifted down tothirty, among 
whom I note the names of many candidates of 
former years. By January 22d the crew had 
begun active training, the number of candidates 
then being twenty-two Nelson Perkins and 
Captain Davis have the men in hand. It is 


decidedly encouraging that at the very begin- 
ning of things Mr. Perkins should be present. 
I give the names of the men in the order of 
rowing on that date, 


The asterisk denotes that 
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the candidate rowed in last year’s freshman crew. 

First Crew: E. Klein, ‘95, bow; R. Cook, 
‘95, No. 2; R. M. Townsend, ’96*, No. 3; A. 
Brewer, ‘96, No. 4; P. Houghton, ’97, No, 5; 
E. Fennessy, ’96, No. 6; F. Duffield, ’96*, No. 
7; J. R. Bullard, ’96, stroke. 

SEconD CrEw: R. W. Emmons, ’95, bow; 
H. H. Richardson, ’95, No. 2; G. Murchie, ’95, 
No. 3; G. Derby, ’96*, No.4; R. P. Blake, ’94, 
No. 5; W. Hoag, ’94, No. 6; S. Eddy, ’95, No. 
7; J. Purdon, ’95, stroke. 

Other men then rowing were A. C. Potter, 
95; A. M. Crane, ’94; E. Hervey, ’94, and F. 
Davis, ’95. 

On February 3d the candidates were put to 
work in the rowing tank for the first time, the 
crew that day consisting of Townsend, bow ; 
Brewer, 2; Murchie, 3; Derby, 4; Duffield, 5; 
Fennessy, 6; Houghton, 7, and Bullard, stroke. 
As yet the men have been instructed only in 
the rudiments of the stroke. 

The general comments upon the men are 
about as follows: The new men are light and 
small as a rule, and show a good deal of snap. 
They catch new ideas readily and apply them 
well, and apparently are interested in their 
work, 

All this is promising, to my mind, for in the 
ne the standard of weight at Harvard has 
een too high, and, moreover, I consider it fort- 
unate that there are so many places in the boat 
to be filled. This is not because I disparage the 
oarsmen of former years, but simply because 
the vacancies offer a great opportunity for wide- 
spread interest in the work of the crew. The 
coaches and men will benefit equally if they be- 
come conscious of a keener interest in their 
efforts on the part of the undergraduates. 

A new shell has been ordered from Waters, 
and Davy is building a new barge. The latter 
is to be only twenty-eight instead of thirty-six 
inches wide as the fast one was, 

The freshmen are hard at work, there being 
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With regard to increasing the punting there 
is asimilardilemma, This reform is a favorite 
one with the advocates of a swifter and more 
open game ; but it would not only increase the 
liability to flukes and thus stand in the way of 
team play, but would increase the importance 
of the wind, a wholly adventitious element in 
the game. A fuller explanation of this may 
be found in an article by Mr. L. F. Deland in 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 

Even the momentum plays. which were at 
first so universally frowned upon, are coming 
more and more into favor. The Records for 
January contained a defence of these plays; 
and more recently Mr. Walter Camp, in Har- 
per’s Weekly, says: ‘‘In both the principal 
matches some of them were productive of good 
average gains. That the spectator wishes 
them abolished does not prove that such action 
should be taken.” Moreover, besides their ef- 
fectiveness when properly employed, the mo- 
mentum plays do more to extend the field of 
strategy than any other recently introduced 
element. Mr. Deland’s article referred to above 
also very aptly suggests the wherefore of this: 
“From one line-up four or five different 
plays may eventuate, each having a different 
outlet, a different runner, and differing inter- 
ference ; such a series may be played through 
without intervening signals, or any one of the 
plays may be called out at will.” This of 
course places great premium upon new and 
even hazardous combinations, clever ruses, and 
in general upon eternal presence of mind. 
Such qualities in a player are precisely those 
which in a general turn defeat into victory. 
But these plays are manifestly impossible with- 
out mass plays, and if the flying mass is abol- 
ished their chief stronghold will be gone. The 
argument that these flying plays are too wear- 
ing upon the athletes is scarcely valid, for no 
sensible captain will use them so frequently as 
to exhaust his players prematurely, and cer- 
tainly no captain would wish to spare his men 
any legitimate effort to win the game. As for 
positive injury to the player, such as sprains, 
hard knocks, etc., the experience of the present 
season goes to show that they are less danger- 
ous in momentum plays than in the much-cham- 
pioned open plays. It seems never to have 
occurred to the reformers, moreover, that these 
plays are more rapid, varied and open than the 
old-fashioned wedge, and scarcely less so, if at 
all, than round-the-end plays. 

And so we might go through the category of 
objectionable points in the present game and 
find that in removing each one some good feat- 
ure would be lost. ‘The conclusion seems to be 
that it is very hard to improve on the game as 
it stands, provided it is played with intelligence 
and moderation. If it were quite certain that 
the excellent example of this year’s Princeton 
eleven would be followed next fall, the only 
wise course would obviously be to bear those 
ills we have. 

Yet there is some danger that the elevens of 
the future will, through lack of discipline and 
of enlightened coaching, cling to the one- 
sided play of so many of the games of the past 
season, and it will, perhaps, be well enough to 
regulate by law the proportion between close 
plays and open plays. The final word on this 
subject was, we believe, spoken a full year ago. 
In Harper's Weekly of January 21, 1893, Mr. 


Walter Camp says: ‘‘As we now provide 
against the block game (which was to the spec- 
tator of the nature of the present wedge) by 
saying that in three consecutive attempts the 
ball must be advanced five or taken back 
twenty yards, so we can, by following a similar 
line, provide, I believe, for the lessening of the 
wedge plays, and the introduction of many 
pleasing long passes and combination plays. 
The rule might be combined with the five yard 
rule, and provide that in perhaps two downs or 
fairs, if the ball be not advanced ten yards, it 
must traverse a space of twenty yards across 
the field, either in the hands of a player or not.” 
This innovation, Mr. Camp demonstrates, would 
lessen the abnormal desirability of possessing 
the ball, would stimulate kicking, and especially 
long passes and end runs. In other words, it 
would establish precisely the kind of game 
Princeton played to such advantage last fall. 

It will still, of course, be maintained that leg- 
islation ought to lessen the tremendous severity 
of the game. That football, as played at pres- 
ent, is too severe is beyond dispute ; yet it 
must already be evident that it cannot be bet- 
tered in this respect by arbitrarily altering the 
style of play. The fault lies with the players 
and the public, not with the rules of the game. 
Football has become a fad, and the desire to 
win a veritable mania. So much so in fact, that 
for the one end—victory—the players are driven 
day in and day out, until overwork defeats the 
very purpose of their training. If the reader is 
unconvinced of this he has only to turn to the 
same number of the larvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine, for which Mr. Deland has written. Mr. 
J. R. Finlay, who played guard on the success- 
ful Harvard team of 1890, has there given a 
description of the training of a ’varsity eleven, 
which goes far to show upon whose shoulders 
the present excesses in football rests; and his 
article on rowing at Yale and Harvard in the 
present issue of Ou/7ug reveals a similar state 
of affairs on the water. 

The rules of football may be so changed as to 
necessitate a proper and expedient balance be- 
tween open and close plays; but the excesses 
to which the game has been prone are to be re- 
moved only by eliminating the greedy and child- 
ish desire to humble an enemy at any cost. 
Football is brutal because of the lack of that 
very love of sport for the pure sake of sport 
which the Aecords have so often tound cause to 
lament. ke Oy 


THE NEEDED REFORM IN WESTERN FOOTBALL, 

In spite of the many wholesale reforms agi- 
tated among Eastern editors and sportsmen, 
there is great danger that the radical weakness 
of the game in the West will be overlooked. 
Lax umpiring and refereeing—which are almost 
unknown when football traditions are well es- 
tablished—are accountable for almost all the 
legitimate censtire the game has incurred west 
of the Alleghanies. Managers and captains 
apparently think that the settling upon umpires 
and referees is of so little importance that it may 
be done at the last minute. Usually the officials 
are selected just before the game is started, and 
frequently from among the substitutes or coaches 
of the opposing teams, or from undergradu- 
ates or alumni who have an exceedingly limited 
knowledge of the game. It is very seldom that 
capable and totally disinterested persons are 
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chosen. <Asa first result, the elevens wrangle 
over decisions and interpretations of the rules 
from start to finish, making interruptions that 
very naturally weary the spectators. As a sec- 
ond result, slugging, roughing and every sort 
of dirty work is common, for the umpires are 
either too interested to rule off the offenders, or 
are without the moral stamina to face the anger 
and displeasure of either side. They seldom 
act as if their knowledge of the rules were above 
question or their disinterest above suspicion. 
30th sides take advantage of this, and dirty 
play is so open and flagrant, that the spectators 
are amazed and disgusted, and go home declar- 
ing that football is more brutal than prize fight- 
ing. During the past season very few matches 
were played where the losing team and its fol- 
lowers did not send up a how! that they had been 
robbed ; and in many cases there was much 
reason for the howl. The writer recalls numer- 
ous instances where, though the contesting 
elevens were bitter rivals and much was at stake, 
the umpires and referees were neither capable 
or disinterested, and continued to give ignorant 
and biased decisions throughout the game. 
In some cases these officials had to be taken 
from the field. Unless a radical change is made, 
the next season will see a decided falling off in 
the popularity of the game. Honest, capable, 
disinterested umpires and referees, who will not 
hesitate to enforce the rules to the very letter, 
are needed in the Western game more than re- 
vision of the rules or elimination of the momen- 
tum plays. 1S ie a 


MR. FINLAY ON ROWING, 


We print in the body of the present number 
an article which treats of the overworking of 
college crews. The author, Mr, J. Ralph Fin- 
lay, was made captain of the Harvard Uni- 
versity crew at the end of his Freshman year; 
played guard on the victorious Harvard eleven 
of 1890, and in the following spring won the 
shot‘and hammer events at the Yale-Harvard 
and Intercollegiate track athletic meetings, 
making a world’s record with the hammer. He 
speaks, accordingly, from_a thorough expe- 
rience of college training. The two main points 
in his article—that the training is monotonous, 
and that, partly as a result of this, the men are 
often cruelly overworked—seem to us admirable, 
and precisely in the line of the present advance 
in American methods of training. Wesuggest a 
comparison with what we have said on foot- 
ball and on cross-country racing. Yet the tone 
of the article is likely toprejudice a reader unac- 
quainted with American rowing, and toconvey 
an impression that it is necessarily injurious and 
ought to be allowed to die out. We accordingly 
submitted Mr. Finlay’s article to Mr. Chase 
Mellen, an Oxford oarsman of note, who has for 
years carried on the Record rowing depart- 
ment. Mr. Mellen’s actual participation in 

inglish boating which Mr, Finlay so warmly 
praises, and his subsequent intimacy with 
American boating and oarsmen, entitle his 
opinions on the subject in hand to the weight- 
iest consideration. Mr, Mellen has written : 

‘I fully agree with Mr. Finlay that the great 
drawback to the present system of training for 
the crews at our universities is its monotony. 


But I cannot believe that three out of four men 
who have rowed ouce become disgusted with the 
If such were the case, its pursuit would 
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be a mistake. Moreover, the records of the past 
few years establish, I think, a different con- 
clusion. At Yale four of last year's ‘Varsity and 
seven of last year’s Freshman crew are trying 
for this year’s ’Varsity. At Harvard, of the ’ot 
crew, five men rowed on the succeeding year’s, 
and three on last year’s ’Varsity, while of the 
three men of the latter crew who are now in 
residence and eligible under the rules, two are 
trying for this year’s Varsity, in addition to sev- 
eral of last year’s Freshman crew. On the av- 
erage crew there are two or three seniors. 

‘Mr. Finlay also, I think, appears to exagger- 
ate the possibilities of permanent injury to 
oarsmen. Any one unfamiliar with American 
university athletics might infer that a man in- 

variably trains at the expense of physical and 
mental welfare. Such an opinion is completely 
unjustified by facts. In afew instances during 
the last ten years men have fainted at the end 
of a four-mile race, but such occurrences are 
too rare to deserye serious consideration ; cer- 
tainly too rare to justify a sweeping condemna- 
tion. 

‘*In contradiction to the statement that row- 
ing necessarily interferes with eo nee iow the 
fact is well known that in England, at least, oars- 
men have frequently been thorough scholars. 
The venerable Bishop of St. Andrew s, the late 
French Ambassador, M. Waddington, Dr. 
Warre, headmaster of Eton College, and many 
other distinguished men, among them univers- 
ity professors and heads of colleges, were in 
their day well-known oarsmen. In America the 
sport is too young to enable one to point to 
many similar instances, yet a canvass among 
old Harvard and Yale oarsmen would, I am 
confident, disclose substantially similar facts. I 
have in mind at least two distinguished Ameri- 
can college professors who are ex-oarsmen. 

“‘T have not the space to devote to a complete 
answer to all of Mr. Finlay’s statements. I 
must be content to notice only those that seem 
glaringly unjust. I admit that there is a great 
difference between our system and that of the 
English Universities, but it by no means follows 
that the sport is not adapted to our climate. I 
admit that our present system is monotonous, 
but I believe that a way will yet be found of 
overcoming this. The system of intermediate 
races, which Mr. Finlay hints at, and which I 
have often suggested in detail in the Records, 
will yet be established. And, finally, I emphati- 
cally deny that the attempt to carry on the sport 
here has failed. College rowing in America is 
only in its infancy ; has never been as popular 
as football, baseball and track athletics, for the 
very reason of the monotonous character of the 
training. To this state of facts many of its 
mistakes can properly be attributed. I have 
such firm confidence in American ingenuity and 
enterprise as to believe that when the present 
tendency to make a business of sport,—the ten- 
dency to get away from the simple truth that a 
game to be enjoyable should be treated as a 
game,—ceases to prevail—as it will some day— 
that then the true sportsmanship of the Anglo- 
Saxon nature will find a way to make boating 
as attractive to all as it now is to those who 
know its possibilities and who love it.” 

It is evident that though Mr. Mellen takes a 
far more hopeful attitude than Mr. Finlay, both 
conclude that there is a great present need of 
reform in the methods of crew training. J.C, 
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THE PROTECTION OF GAME, 

‘*Protect the game” is the cry now heard 
from nearly every sporting district cf this 
broad continent, and the alarm has not been 
sounded one moment toosoon, In fact it would 
have been a much wiser course to have consid- 
ered this really important question seriously a 
number of years ago. The present outlook is 
certainly discouraging, to say the least; but 
prompt and, vigorous action may yet work 
much good. Many brains have puzzled over 
the problems of preserving game, and many 
—e have been advanced to account for the 
total absence of it in certain quarters, and the 
decreased supply in the entire country. The- 
ories are entirely unnecessary. The direct 
cause of the decrease of game is simply too 
much shooting. If every firearm now in ex- 
istence could be locked up securely for ten 
years, by the end of the tenth year there would 
be plenty of game. Of course, such a remedy 
cannot be entertained for a moment, but that 
does not alter the fact that the amount of game 
annually destroyed by shooting is greater than 
the natural increase can equal during a breed- 
ing season. Such unequal condition of produc: 
tion and destruction, if allowed to continue, 
can only mean the extinction of animals and 
birds which now afford sport. I do not pretend 
to fix the time when this calamity will be com- 
pleted, but the probable date is much nearer 
at hand than most people imagine. There is 
no use in arguing that our waterfowl, our wad- 
ers, our grouse, or any other variety of wild 
creature, cannot be exterminated, because 
abundant now. I remember when pigeons 
flocked in countless millions—do we see them 
now? Less than twenty years ago I visited 
‘‘roosts”’ and so-called ‘‘ rookeries,” where a 
man could see apparently enough pigeons to 
supply acontinent. All the feathered myriads 
have been destroyed ; they have not changed 
their routes of flight, nor sought remote cor- 
ners of America—they are no more. The nets 
did the business, and if the netting and trap- 
ping of any variety of game was lawful to-day, 
that variety would disappear with astounding 

rapidity. The passenger pigeon was an easy 

bird to trap and to “shoot; hence all hands 
trapped or shot it, and in natural result the 
bird practically disappeared. ‘The annual de- 
struction was many times greater than the an- 
nual production could possibly be, so a few 
years sufficed for the annihilation of the seem- 
ingly innumerable flocks. 

We have as yet an imposing grand total of 
feathered game, but the man who states that 
any one species cannot be speedily exterm1- 
nated in so far as the sport it affords is con- 
cerned, talks very wide of the mark. Repeal 
the law protecting duck, for instance ; let them 
be shot and trapped at all seasons ‘and at all 
hours—in fact, throw the wild duck upon the 
mercy of the general public, and figure the re- 
sult only five years hence. Of all the migrat- 
ing hosts which fanned the southward course a 
short time ago, only a beggarly remnant would 
remain, What is true of duck is equally true 
of all game. We must maintain the proper 
balance between production and destruction 
along with the prudent alloWance to provide for 


accidents in the way of unfavorable breeding 
seasons and the like, if we expect our supply 
of game to equal coming demands. Just how 
best to accomplish this is a matter not so easily 
decided. Two methods suggest themselves, 
but both are bound to meet with resolute oppo- 
sition from certain quarters. The first, the 
simplest and surest, is to prohibit the sale of 
game entirely ; the second is to protect any 
failing species for a close — of years suffi- 
cient to enable the beast or bird to regain lost 
ground by natufal increase. The latter plan 
has been tried already in this country many 
times, and is, in fact, the cause of certain game 
being found in many sections to-day. It has 
one serious drawback. No sooner does a de- 
pleted territory regain its proper head of game 
during a ‘ close” period, than a lot of market 
shooters invade it, and in one or two seasons 
destroy all the good accomplished by years of 
close protection, The men who shoot or trap 
for the sake of what money their victims will 
bring in are responsible for the present scarcity 
of game. It follows, then, that to remove the 
market value of game, beast and bird, would be 
to strike a direct blow at the direst foe of both. 
That foe is the man who kills game to sell it, 
and by his work we know him. So long as any 
animal or bird is worth a sum of money when 
delivered dead to a dealer, so long will a cer- 
tain class remain market shooters and trappers. 
The life of a hunter or trapper has an irresisti- 
ble charm for one kind of humanity. It is free, 
in a measure, and pleasant as a rule to the man 
who lacks what we recognize as the best sort 
of ambition, This man believes in the ‘‘ Jest 
loaferin’ ‘round as I durn please” theory ; he is 
entitled to his rights, but zs he a sufficiently 
useful member of society to be entitled to sert- 
ous consideration when a question arises which 
involves the interests of important manufact- 
ures and the healthful recreation of a vast 
army of busy toilers for the future welfare of a 
great country? I have tasted of the pleasures 
of his life, though I never sold a head of dead 
game. He has some claims to advance, but my 
honest conviction is that the market shooter is 
practically a loafer, as a rule, a non-producer, 
and a man who desires only to gratify his sel- 
fish idea of wriggling through life as easily as 
possible. He shoots for a living because he 
hates regular work, hates to be bossed, and be- 
cause his chosen vocation suits his personal 
notion of what life should be. The only monu- 
ment he leaves behind him is a scarcity of 
game, He cannot plead the pioneer’s excuse 
of necessity, for every legitimate route to suc- 
cess is open to him, I cannot see why a limited 
class of people of questionable value to the coun- 
try should be allowed to destroy what affords 
pleasure to a maky times larger class of useful 
people. The hide hunter, the plume hunter 
and the pot hunter never did any real good to 
the world, and they have certainly accomplished 
a vast amount of harm, Why should they be 
considered in any question ad bono publico ? 

To make the sale of game illegal may savor 
of class legislation to many, but would such a 
measure favor the rich at the expense of the 
poor? I fail to see where it would, Such a 
law would merely prevent people from being 
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market shooters, and in nowise interfere with 
anybody desirous of being a sportsman. On 
the contrary, it would encourage true sports- 
manship, and actually compel all who shot bird 
or beast to be sportsmen at least in the matter 
of the disposal of game. It would also check 
the destructive work of a small army of men 
who would never think ot devoting months 
each year to the pursuit of wild creatures un- 
less they could make money enough to pay for 
their time and labor. It is tseless to say that 
the price of game killed allows many a poor 
man to enjoy a bit of sport, and that to close 
his market would be an injustice. A majority 
of the best sportsmen of this country are poor 
men, who scorn to sell hair or feather of what 
they kill when the sale is lawful. Shooting is 
fun, and a man must pay for his fun the world 
over and not expect to be paid for enjoying 
himself. The laborer who takes a day off 
doesn’t expect to find his wages i iting at the 
end of his little excursion, He has his sport, 
whatever it may be, and pays ah it like a man, 
getting full return for his money in the-rest 
and amusement he enjoys. Such a day might 


be devoted to shooting or fishing, if circum- 
stances allowed, and the holiday-maker could re- 
turn with whatever he had captured and eat it, 
or give it away, and the richest man in the 
country could do no more. If such a law is 
class legislation, every American male citizen 
is included in the class. If a ‘‘no sale” law 
were passed and the game increased, as it 
should, the tendency would be to actually 
cheapen the poor man’s sport ; for the more 
abundant the game the more apt it is to spread 
over broader territory and approach the towns 
and villages. The livelihood of the market 
shooter need not be considered. His present 
means of subsistence benefits nobody but him- 
self, and injures many more valuable men ; he 
will soon work himself out of his own job any- 
way at his present rate of progress, and there 
are many services he can render to the State 
more useful and more manly than the extermi- 
nation of wild life. 

The passing of a law prohibiting the sale of 
game may not come for some time, but it had 
best be not too long delayed, lest it may finish 
second to the passing of the game. 

Ep, W. Sanpys. 
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AT HARVARD, 

Ir the college papers are to be believed, this 
year’s rowing prospects at the leading Eastern 
colleges are anything but favorable. Still there 
is a strong tendency among college partisans 


nowadays to throw dust in the eyes of their 
adversaries by either greatly underrating or 
greatly exagyverating their own abilities, and J 


think that a record of current events w 11] show 
that this year’s rowing need not necessarily be 
a failure. 

On December sth there were in training for 
the Harvard University crew about twenty-five 


candidates. Their work consisted of drill on 
the rowing machines, dumb-bell exercise and a 
daily run. They were mostly new men. If one 


counts Captain Davis and Fennessy as fixtures, 
the’? are six vacancies 1n the crew. The Cr7m- 
son, on that same day, very properly drew 


attention to the comparatively small number of 
candidates. I quote one or two sentences 
which contain the gist of the situation: ‘ It is 
unreasonable to suppose that there are only 
twenty-five men here who are physically able 
and who care enough about the matter to try 
for the crew. * * * The matter of candi- 
dates simply reduces itself to a question of col- 
a, spirit. We cannot have the best crew till 
the best men try for the boat, and the best men 
cannot be chosen till all the possible candidates 
have been given atrial.” That is the story in 
anutshell. Asa possible result of this appeal, 
agreater number came forward. By December 
16th these had been sifted down to thirty , among 
whom I note ~ names of many candidates of 
former years. By January 22d the crew had 
begun active tri Be: Bi the number of candidates 
then being twenty-two Nelson Perkins and 
Captain Davis have the men in hand. It is 
decidedly encouraging that at the very begin- 
ning of things Mr. Perkins should be present. 
I give the names of the men in the order of 
rowing on that date. The asterisk denotes that 
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the candidate rowed in last year’s freshman crew. 


First Crew: E. Klein, ‘95, bow; R. Cook, 
95, No. 2; R. M. Townsend, ’96*, No. 3; A. 
Brewer, ‘96, No. 4; P. Houghton, ’97, No, 5; 
E. F ennessy, ’96, No. 6; F. Duffield, ’96*, No 
pA ap Bullard, ’96, stroke. 

Second Crew: R, W. Emmons, ’95, bow; 
H. H. Richardson, ’95, No. 2; G. Murchie, ’95, 
No. 3; G. Derby, *96* No.4; R. P. Blake, ’94, 
No. 5; W. Hoag, ’94, No. 6; S. Eddy, ’95, No. 
7; J. Purdon, ’95, stroke. 


Other men then rowing were A. C. Potter, 
’95; A. M. Crane, ’94; E. Hervey, ’94, and F. 
Davis, ’95. 

On February 3d the candidates were put to 
work in the rowing tank for the first time, the 
crew that day com of Townsend, bow ; 
Brewer, 2; Murchie, 3 : Derby, 4; Duffield, 5 ; 
Fennessy, 6; Houghton, 7, and Bullard, stroke. 
As yet the men have been instructed only in 
the rudiments of the stroke. 

The general comments upon the men are 
about as follows: The new men are light and 
small as a rule, and show a good deal of snap. 
They catch new ideas readily and apply them 
well, and apparently are interested in their 
work, 

All this is promising, to my mind, for in the 
past the standard of weight at Harvard has 
been too high, and, moreover, I consider it fort- 
unate that there are so many places in the boat 
to be filled. This is not because I disparage the 
oarsmen of former years, but simply because 
the vacancies offer a great opportunity for wide- 
spread interest in the work of the crew. The 
coaches and men will benefit equally if they be- 
come conscious of a keener interest in their 
efforts on the part of the undergraduates. 

A new shell has been ordered from Waters, 
and Davy is building a new barge. The latter 
is to be only twenty-eight instead of thirty-six 
inches wide as the last one was. 

The freshmen are hard at work, there being 
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about twenty candidates now intraining. AlI- 
bert A. Sprague,who last year rowed on the win- 
ning club crew at St. Paul’s, has been appointed 
temporary captain. I give the crews as made 
up on February 3d 

First Crew: Lord, 153%, 
No 2< Duffie ld, 166, No. 3 
4; Endicott, 155, No. 5; 
Phelps, 169%, No. 7; 


bow ; Cornwall, 152 

; Chatman, 159, No. 

Sleeper, 163%, No. 6; 
7; Sprague, 169%, stroke. 

SECOND CrE W: :C onnor, 168, bow ; White, 177, 
No. 2; Barclay, 162, No. 3; Kernan, 164, No. 4; 
Kennedy, 158%, No. 5 ; Elder, 169, No. 6 ; Dyer 

170, No. 7; Lee, 149, stroke. : 

Other men rowing are Eakins, Carpen- 
ter, 149% ; Lewis, 151 ‘The average weight is 
about 161 lbs. 

The men seem to be lighter 
Harvard (but not too light to my mind) and to 
lack snap. It is too early to criticise them. 
But it is not too early to impress upon the class 
the need of giving every sort of encouragement 
and assistance to the crew. The old leaven of 
Harvard indifference to her athletic interests 
seems to crop up regularly in some quarter of 
the university every year. 

The report of the graduate treasurer of the 
University Boat Club shows that the total re- 
ceipts for the year 1892-93 were $8,106 44, while 
the expenses were $8,078.14. The expenses 
were unusually large ; the subscriptions lament- 
ably small. The club had in consequence of 
the latter feature to draw upon the surplus fund 
for more than four thousand dollars. 

Several of the class crews are in training. 
The seniors are in charge of Bond, Waters and 
Newell. 


155; 


than usual 


AT YALE. 


On January 13th the Yale ’Varsity candidates 
began regular work. On that day two crews 
were made up, No. 1 being stroked by A. P. 
Rogers ; No. 2 by W. D. Smith. There are only 
a few men on the crews who can be called real 
novices, inasmuch as the present enlightened 
system of devoting the best coaching to the 
freshmen of one year, makes them most desir- 
able and experienced material for the ensuing 
year’s ’Varsity crew. A glance at the names of 
the candidates will show the comparatively easy 
task Captain Johnson has of selecting a good 
crew. 

First Crew: 
H, C. Holcombe, 


Bow, W. M. Beard, ’96; No. 2, 

’95 S.; No. 3, E. L. Messler, 
‘94 S.; No, 4, J. McC. Longacre, ’95 ; No. 5, A. 
W. Dater, ’95 S.; No. 6, W. R. Cross, ’96; No. 7, 
R. B. Treadway, ’96; stroke, A. P. Rogers, 
’94 S. 

Seconp Crew : Bow, F. M. Johnson,’94S., and 
J. D. Skinner,’94 S.; No. 2, F. E. Wade,’96, and 
F.S. Kinney, 96; No. 3, R. T. Lowndes, 95; 
No. 4, C. Chadwick, ’97; No. 5, A. pee 96; 
No. €, J. H. Knapp, Jr.,’96; No. 7, G. F. San- 
ford, L.S.; stroke, W. D. Smith, ’96. 

The heaviest man in training is Cross (196 
Ibs.). The following candidates rowed on the 
"Varsity crew last year: Messler, Johnson, Long- 
acre and Rogers. ‘The following rowed on the 
freshman crew : Beard, Holcombe, Dater, Cross, 
Treadway, Knapp and Smith. The new men 
are Skinner, Wade, Kinney, Lowndes, Chad- 
wick and Brown. 

The men seem at present to lack time and 
biade work, and to rush their slides. But on 
the whole it will be difficult for the adherents 
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of Yale to cause it to be believed that her pros- 
pects are poor. As there are so many men in 
the two crews who have rowed in races on the 
Thames why would not the present be an excel- 
lent year in which to institute a trial race in 
May for the purpose of testing the merits of the 
men? Two very equal crews could be made up 
out of the material on hand, and with impartial 
coaching the race could be made most interest- 
ing and “useful. Iam as confident of the benefits 
to be derived from such a race as I was of the 
benefits which would accrue from devoting first- 
class coaching tothe freshmen. I cannot now see 
what practical obstacles there may be in the 
way of this race Surely Yale is not afraid to 
let her antagonists know how good a crew she 
has 

There are twenty-two candidates trying for 
the Freshman crew. It is not possible to do 
more than give the namesof all the candidates, 








as the sifting process has not yet reduced them 
to crews 
Name and Class. Lés. Name and ¢ Lbs 
Sutphin, 97........ [gO “MANE 2. <..556n9 080 
Bailey, 97 Nolan... ie ee 
J. Judd, ay SluWess, ......< 180 
Balmer, .176} Forepaug] 1514 
Simpson, '97 .150 Van Ingen.......153 
Drake, ’97 .153 McGee... ~s 468 
Bosworth, ’97.......153 Twitchell, ’97....153 
4A. MOREL, "OF... 0505 153 Gerard, ’97...... 146 
ECT Se eee 162 Thomas, ’97..... 154 
PAUCTSON .. 6.00605 164 Wheelwright,’97..152 
Chadwick...........183 Campbell, ’97....165 
Mr. Goetchius, of last year’s ‘Varsity, has 
been coaching r the men, and James H. Simpson 


has been ete d temporary captain, The aver- 
age weight is about €60 lbs 

Two new paper shells have been ordered from 
Waters. A new cedar barge has been finished 
and is more on the plan of a shell than 
hitherto have been, 


barges 


CORNELL, PENNSYLVANIA AND COLUMBIA 


At Cornell Courtney is busy selecting the 
‘Varsity and Freshman crews. Of last year's 
"Varsity, T. Hall, A C. Freeborn, P. A. Rob- 
bins, H. C. Troy, R. L. Shape and E. C. Hager 


are in training, Of the Freshman crew, R. 
B. Hamilton, F. B. Matthews and E. C. Guil- 
ford are training. Mr, Courtney anticipates 
turning out a good ’97 crew from among the 
nineteen candidates The great cloud upon the 
horizon at Ithaca isthe Navy's debt of fourteen 
hundred dollars. It is singular that, long before 
the panic of last summer, the cry went up from 
every college that enough financial support was 
not forthcoming for the The debt is an 
unfortunate heritage for this year’s interests. 
Mr. Woodruff has a number of last year’s men 
in training for the University of Pennsylvania 
crew ‘There are also a number of promising 
new men, so that even last year’s men will have 
to work to retain“their positions. It is proposed 
to row the race near Philadelphia this summer. 
That would certainly be a very convenient spot 
Columbia’s Freshmen are training in the old 
Manhattan Athletic Club gymnasium under F. 
N. Sill. The candidates are decidedly above 
Columbia’s average in weight and numbers. It 
may be that the class of ‘97 will bring in the 
long-hoped for revival of athletics. The candi- 
dates contain a number of promising men. 


crews. 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

I received a very interesting letter in Decem- 
ber from Mr. Charles C. Case, apprising me of 
the doings of the University of Wisconsin Boat 
Club, and enclosing a clipping from the Daz/y 
Cardinal, giving a history of rowing at the 
University. It would seem that a boat club has 
been established for about two years—since 


WINTER 


HOCKEY. 

Ice hockey is the rage all over Canada this 
winter, Every town has its club, or clubs, and 
the struggles between the crack teams of the 
provincial associations excite the greatest in- 
terest. Hockey deserves its popularity, for it 
is the game of games for coid weather. In 
time it will surely spread from the Dominion 
through every State that can furnish ice fora 
sufficient length of time to allow players to per- 
fect themselves in the game. If the skaters of 
New England and of the States contiguous to 
the international boundary would turn their at- 
tention to hockey, international matches and a 
series of interesting struggles for supremacy 
would speedily follow. 

The first match of the senior championship 
series was between the Montreal and Quebec 
teams, and was played at Montreal, Janu: ry 
sth. The Montreal seven put up a fast, strong 
game, and won by a score of 7 

On January 13th Quebec defeated Ottawa, at 
Quebec, by 4 goals to 1. 

On January 16th the Victoria and Quebec 
teams played at Montreal, Victorias winning 
with 7 goals to 3. 

The Montreal and Crystal teams played at 
Victoria Rink, Montreal, January 18th, Mon- 
treal winning with 3 goals to 1. 

On January 20th the Victorias, of Montreal, 
played the Ottawas, at Ottawa City, and were 


goals to o, 


defeated, the score standing Ottawas 4, Vic- 
torias 1. 
The Quebec team paid their second visit to 


Montreal January 20th, and defeated the Crys- 
tals by a score of 4 goals to 1, When the Otta- 
— and Crystals met at Ottawa, January 6th, 
the latter were indeed, and were de- 
feated handily enough, by 7 goals to 1. 
Toronto players have kept “puck ” moving 
at a lively gait. The first game of the O. H. A. 
championship series was played by the Gran- 
ites (champions) and the ‘Torontos, at Granite 


el ISS, ” 


Rink, January roth. The Granites won; score, 
10 goals to 6. ‘Varsity team played Trinity, 


January 12th, at ’Victoria Rink, Varsity win- 
ning with a score of 23 goals to 7. 

yb ‘he first game between the Victoria and To- 
ronto teams, at Victoria Rink, resulted in a 
victory for Torontos by 9 goals to 5. The 
teams met again at the Granite Rink, January 
30th, when Victorias turned the tables com- 
pletely, winning with a score of 15 goals to 4. 

One big surprise of the season was the defeat 
of the strong Montreal team by the Ottawas, 
January 27th, at Montreal, the score being 4 to 
1in favor of the Ottawas. Another upset to 
the knowing ones was the victory of a Portage 
Laprairie team over Winnipeg's crack players 
in a championship game, played January 2oth. 

Osgoode and Trinity teams met at Victoria 
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1892. Races with crews from the Chicago Navy 
have been held from time to time, with the hon- 
ors even. The crews practice on Lake Mendota, 
which is described as a fine sheet of water for 
the purpose. During the present year a gymna- 
sium is to be fitted up, and hopes are entertained 
of firmly establishing the sport. I wish the 
Wisconsin college success. CuaAsE MELLEN. 


SPORTS. 
Rink, Toronto, January 29th, Osgoode winning 
with a score of 9 goals to 5. 
Osgoode and ’Varsity played at Victoria 
Rink, February 1st, Osgoode scoring 12 goals 
to ’Varsity’s 7. 
February 3d Quebec team defeated the Mon- 
treal men at Quebec ; score, 3 goals to 2. 
The Victorias and Granite teams played at 


Granite Rink, Toronto, February 3d, Victorias 
scoring 9 goals to their rivals’ 5. 
Varsity beat Trinity February 6th, at Vic- 


toria Rink. Score, 8 goals to 5. 


SNOWSHOEING, 

Canadian snowshoers have enjoyed quite a 
successful season. The annual green steeple- 
chase of the Metropolis Snowshoe Club, of 
Montreal, was run over the mountain course, 
January 15th. J. Clarke won in 22m. 15s, J. 
Johnson, 2d; W. Leslie, 3d. 

The annual green steeplechase of the Mon- 
treal S. S. Club was run January 17th, over the 
mountain course, G. R. Ransome won in 19m, 
3.2-5s. E. McNider, 2d; W. Gentleman, 3d. 

The annual open steeplechase of the Lachine 
S_S. Club was run from Lachine to Blue Bon- 
nets, January 21st R. Davis, Lachine, won 
in 18m. 50s.; J Ransome, M. A, A. A., 2d; 
W. Gentleman, 3d. 

The cross-country open race of the Argyle 
S. S. Club for the championship of Canada, 
took place January 27th, over the Lachine 
course of about 8% miles. Thirteen men 
started. H. Gowan, Jr., (Argyle) won in rh. 





Im. 43s.; 2d, G. F. Ransome (M. A. A. A.), rh. 
3m, 22s.; 3d, W. Brown (Argyle), th. 4m.; E. 
MeNider, Fk. Noseworthy, A. Fraser, E. 

Kell, I Auburn and J. Scanlan finished in or- 


der as named, 

At Ottawa, Ont., January 
won the too-yard (heat) race in 13! 
Bouchard won the mile event. 

At Quebec Carnival the open steeplechase 
was won by H. gd oe Jr., (Argyle); R. Davis 
(Lachine), 2d; W. Gentleman (Montreal), 3d; 
F. Noseworthy Argyle), 4th; E H. McNider 
(Montreal), 5th ; G. F. Ransome (Montreal), 6th ; 
A Fraser (letcopelie), 7th ; W. Brown (Argyle), 
8th. The team prize, a silver cup, went to the 
Argyles. 

The other 


28th, G. Carson 


4s., and J. 


races were: 


Half-mile—open—tst, R. Davis, Lachine ; 
2d, Geo. F. Ransome, Montreal. 
Hundred-yard dash—1st, Geo. Moffat, Mon- 


treal ; 2d, R. H. Graham, Winnipeg. 
Half-mile—open — 1st, R. Davis, 
2d, H. Gowan, Jr., Argyle. 
Hundred-yard dash —local—-1st, R. J. Da- 
vidson ; 2d, A. E. Swift; 3d, A. E. Scott. 
Quarter-mile—open— 1st, G. F, Ransome ; 
ed, R. H. Davis. 


Lachine ; 
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One hundred and twenty yards—hurdles— 
1st, Geo. Moffat ; 2d, A. G. Sykes. 

Quarter-mile—boys—W. Woodley. 

SKATING. 

The figure skating competition for the cham- 
pionship of Canada was decided at the Quebec 
Rink during Carnival week. H. Evans, of 
Boston, won first; J. Michaelson, of Montreal, 
second, and A. G. Stevens, of St. John, N. B., 
third. 

The speed events resulted as follows: 

Snowshoe race—one mile—ist, A. E. Swift, 
Quebec ; 2d, E. McMahon, Montreal; 3d, R. 
Davidson, Quebec. 

One mile—open—tst, J. K. McCullough, Win- 
nipeg ; 2d, Hudson Breen, St. John, N.B 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash—cham- 
pionship of Canada—tst, A. E. Swift, Quebec; 
2d, J. K McCulloch, Winnipeg; 3d, H. Breen, St. 
John, N. B. Breen finished first, but was set 
back for fouling. 

Obstacle race—ist, A. E. Swift ; 2d, T. Pugh; 
3d, B. Swift. 

Boys’ race—ist, E. Piddington ; 2d, E. Wood- 
ley. 

Half-mile backward—ist, H. E. Scott, Que- 
bec; 2d, R J. Smart, Montreal ; time, 1:46%. 

Hurdle race--four hurdles—ist, E. Scott ; 2d, 
A. E. Swift; 3d, B Swift. 

The sixth annual championship meeting of 
the Amateur Skating Association of Canada 
was held at Montreal, February 3d. The 
weather was suitable, the ice in fine condition, 
and a great crowd witnessed magnificent skat- 
ing and the downfall of Joe Donoghue before 
the marvel from the West, J. S. Johnson. The 
track was prepared upon the grounds of the 
M. A. A. A. The results were as fol’ows 
220 yards (heats)—final heat—rst, J. S. John- 
son, Minneapolis; 2d, Jos. F. Donoghue, New- 
burg; 3d, H. Davidson, St. Paul; time, 20 3-5s. 


J. K. McCullough, Winnipeg; W. P. Irwin, Mon- 


treal; Jas. A. Donoghue, Newburg ; D. Brown, 
Montreal; H. Hulse, Toronto, and A. K. Mar- 
shall, Montreal, also started. 

One mile (under 15 years)—1st, Lorne Mc- 
Allen, Montreal; 2d, A. Caldwell, Montreal ; 
3d, L. H. Hagar, Montreal. Three others 
started. Time, 3.24 2-5. 

Half-mile—time limit, 1.30 (heats), final—1st, 
J. S. Johnson, Minneapolis ; 2d, Jos. F. Don- 
oghue, Newburg; 3d, H. Davidson, St. Paul. 
Time, 1.31 A. Norseng, Christiania ; H. Hulse, 
Toronto; Jas. Donoghue, Newburg, and five 
others started. 

Half-mile (under 15 years)--1st, L. McAllen, 
Montreal ; 2d, A. Caldwell, Montreal ; 3d, J. B. 
Irwin, Montreal. Four others started. ‘Time, 
1.41 1-5, 

One mile championship—time limit, 3.10—1st, 
J. S. Johnson, Minneapolis; 2d, Jos. F. Don- 
oghue, Newburg ; 3d, J. K. McCullough, Win- 
nipeg ; time, 3 03. A Norseng, Christiania; H. 
Davidson, St. Faul; H. Hulse, Toronto ; Jas. 
Donoghue, Newburg, and H, A. Maltby, Mon- 
treal, also started. 

Half-mile backward —time limit, 2m —1st, 
R. Holcombe, Montreal; 2d, R. Smart, Mon- 
treal; 3d, G. Foster, Montreal; time, 1.46 

Five mile championship—time limit, 164m — 
ist, Jos. F. Donoghue, Newburg; 2d, J. K. 
McCullough, Winnipeg ; 3d. Jas. A. Donoghue, 
Newburgh; time, 16.11. Norseng and Johnson 
also started. Johnson had the lead, but he fell 
near the tape. 

Two hundred and twenty yard hurdle—tst, 
W. P. Irwin, Montreal; 2d, R. Holeombe, Mon- 
treal; 3d, J. B Irwin, Montreal; time, .28 2-5. 
H. Davidson, St. Paul, also started: 

The annual club steeplechase of the Montreal 
Garrison Artillery was run February 7. st, 
G. E. Sykes, 2em. 47s.; 2d, J. Brown, 22m. 59s.; 
3d, T. E. Hiliiard, 23m. F. Frost, H. Tatter- 
sall and R. Poney also ran. 

Ep. W. SANpbys. 


KENNEL. 


THE lately recognized Boston terrier made 
his bow (wow) to New York swelldom at the 
Westminster Kennel Club’s big show. He is 
not a ‘little bull,” but a tidy, decent young fel- 
low of exemplary ways, and quite worthy his 
claim to recognition at the hands of the A. K. C. 
An article in this number gives his history and 
following is his description as he should be: 

Skuli—Large, broad and flat. S/of—well 
defined. ars—Should be small and thin, sit- 
uated as near corners of skull as possible, rose 
ear preferable. Ayes—Wide apart, large, 
round, dark and soft and not ‘ goggle” eyed. 
Muzzle—Short, round and deep, without 
wrinkles; nose should be black and wide. 
Mouth—Perfectly even ; teeth should be cov- 
ered when mouth is closed. Meck — Thick, 
clean and strong. ody—Deep at chest and 
well ribbed up, making a short backed, cobby 
built dog; loins and buttocks strong. Legs— 
Straight and well muscled. /ve¢— Strong, 
small, and moderately round. 7az/—Short and 
fine. carried low. Color—Any color, except 
black, mouse or liver; brindle and white, 
brindle or whole white are the colors most pre- 
ferred Coat—Short, fine, bright and hard. 
Symmetry—Of ahigh order. Disqualifications 


. 


—Hair lip, docked tail, and any artificial means 
used to deceive the judge. Wezghts—io to 20 
pounds; 20 to 35 pounds. Scale of Points— 
Skull, 15 ; muzzle, 10 ; nose, 5 ; eyes, 5 ; ears, 5; 
neck, 5; body, 10; legs and feet, 10; tail, 15 
color and coat, 10 ; symmetry, Io ; total, 100. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club was held January goth. Finan- 
cially the club is in excellent condition, and 
a show is probable for the near future. The 
following officers were unanimously elected : 
President, J. H. Winslow ; Vice-President, G. 
G. Davis, M.D.; Secretary, Dr. Geo, Darby ; 
Treasurer, S. M. Mitchell ; Executive Commit- 
tee, G. Schrieber, Dr. A. Glass, D. C. H. Lit- 
tleton, Chas. Phelps, Jr. and J. J. Snellenberg. 
A solid guarantee fund was subscribed, anda 
show committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. C. G A. Soder, C. M. Gilbert, P. J. 
Walsh, Jr., P. Keller and F. A. Fleer. A din- 
ner formed a pleasant feature of a most satis- 
factory meeting. 

The champion pointer, Saddleback (by Cham- 
pion Naso of Upton—Champion Beryl), has 
won the champion cup at Birmingham show 
three times. He is about eight years old, and 
has sired some noted winners, including Molton 
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Banner, now owned by Mr. G. O. Smith, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. Banner defeated his sire at 
the Crystal Palace Show of 1890. 

Pittsburg does not expect to have a bench 
show this year 

Brunswick Fur Club held its sixth annual 
Winter meet at Freeport, Me., during the week 
of January 15th, Conditions were most unfav- 
orable, as the snow lay deep and bore a nasty 
crust. Snowshoes were a necessity, and many 
of the dogs ran on gameness mainly, as the 
crust cut like so much glass. In spite of such 
severe conditions much admirable work was 
done, and the meet afforded plenty of sport. 
The hounds competing were: White Oak Ken- 
nel’s b. w. and t. dog Clay, same color, Steve, 
same color, bitch Flirt, w. b. and t. b. Poland 
Pentworth (all Goodman), b. w. and t. b. Sun 
Maid (July), b. and t. d. Pealer (July); R. Jor- 
dan’s red d. Red Jacket (Whitlock and Gold 
Dust): LL. -O. ~taencaar b. and w. d. Ben 
(Buckfield and a P. Perry’s b. and t. 
b. Sally (Native); S. "Pendar’ s b. andt. d. 
Diamond (Native) ; a I, Perry’s b. w. and t. 
d. Popple (Wild Goose and Native); F. W. 
Eddy’s b. and w. d. Hunter (Native); W. B. 
Stone's b. and w. d. Rover (Native); L. E. 
Conant’s b. and t. dogs Bonnie and Dick (Na- 
tive); A. McDonald’s b. and w. d. Forest Hun- 
ter, b. andt. b. Linda and b. and t. d. Grover 
(Native); ... Stewart’s w. b. and t. d. Paddy 
(English) ; same owner’s b. and t. d. Dennis 
(Eng. and Cook); E. B. Nickerson’s w. b, and 
t. d. Rock (Cook and Eng.); H. J. Given’s b. 
and t. d. March (Avent and Native), and W. H. 
Stetson’s b. w. and t. d. Golden Rod (Cook). 
Clay, Pealer and Bonnie were prominent in 
what was surely good company. ‘The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, N.Q Pope ; Vice-Presidents, W. R. Dean, 
L. O. Dennison ‘and i, |; Given: M. FE. Hy, 
F, M. Whipple; Executive Committee. RD. 
Perry, A. C Heffenger, M D., A. B. Kinney 
and S$. Knight, Jr. The club is strong finan- 
cially, and will join the A. K. C. 

The Saratoga Poultry and Kennel Club held 
its first annual bench show at Saratoga Springs, 
January 16th to 19th. Superintendent J. Otis 
Fellows performed his duties well, as did Judge 
Chas. H. Mason, who placed nearly all the 
awards. The benching and feeding were done 
by Spratt’s Patent. The quality of the classes 
as a whole was good, and the club did well for 
its first venture. The chief winners were as 
follows: Mastiffs—Challenge—Beaufort’s Black 
Prince, only entry; bitches, Ethel; Open — 
dogs--1st withheld ; bitches, Brampton Beauty, 
Ingleside Cambria Princess; St. Bernards - 
Challenge — Otis ; Open—dogs, Mauprat, Gro- 
ver ; Open — bitches, Alberta ; puppies—dogs, 
Scottish Chief, Columbus ; Smooth—dogs, Sur- 
vivor, Hellgate Keeper; bitches, Burton Belle, 
Belle of Watervliet ; puppies—dogs, Belvedere ; 
bitches, Scotch Gloria; Bloodhounds — Chal- 
lenge — dogs, Victor; bitches, Judith ; Open— 
dogs, Brough ; Great Danes— Open — dogs, 
Hepbern Apollo ; Newfoundlands — Open — 
dogs, Carlo ; Greyhounds—Challenge ~bitches, 
Wild Rose ; Open—dogs, Dakota, Uncle Dick ; 
bitches, Miss Dollar III.; puppies, Dakota ; 
Foxhounds — English — Open — dogs, Crook, 
Mike; bitches, Rosemary, Shot ; American — 
Challenge—dogs, Ranger II., Elite; bitches, 
Femur ; Open—dogs, Ned, Spot; bitches, Lill ; 


puppies, Moose, Jags; Chesapeake Bays—Open 
— dogs, Cleveland, Rough; bitches, Tivoli, 
Rose ; Pointers—Challenge—dogs, Glamorgan . 
bitches, Sal II., Fan; Open—dogs, Molton 
3anner, Hylas of Naso; bitches, Nell, Bloom 
of Kent ; puppies, Siren, Queen Bee ; English 
Setters—Challenge — dogs, Glendon ; bitches, 
Spectra, Victress ; Open — dogs, The Earl, 
Critic ; bitches—Maid Marian, Flour of Sul- 
phur; Irish setters—Chalfenge—dogs, Tim, 
Pride of Patsy; bitches, Laura B.; Open—dogs, 
Montauk, Jr., Tim’s Dandy ; bitches, Delphine, 
Rosamond ; Gordon setters—Challenge—dogs, 
Leo B.; bitches, Janet, Lady Waverly ; Open 
—dogs, Count Noble, Duke of Wellington ; 
bitches, Yola; puppies, Dick Noble; Field 
spaniels—Challenge— Newton Abbott Torso, 
Bradford Mohawk ; Open—dogs, Echo; Cocker 
spaniels—Challenge—dogs, any color, Middy, 
Red Doc ; bitches, Miss Waggles ; Black—Open 
—dogs, Jay Kay, King Raven, Jr.; bitches, 
Topsy S., Rideau Rhea; Any other color— 
Open—dogs, Othello, Brz antford Rufus; bitches, 
Red Niobe, Ruth $.; Irish water spaniels— 
puppies, Nigress ; Collies—Challenge—dogs— 
‘The Squire, Roslyn Wilkes ; bitches, Highland 
Floss, Jakyr Dean ; Open—dogs, Sefton Hero, 
Gold Dust; bitches, Charlton Phyllis, Orms- 
kirk Gypsy Maid; puppies—dogs, Highland 
Bobbie; bitches, Trefoil Princess; Poodles, 
black curly—Open—dogs, Milo, Jumbo; bitches, 
Dinah, Juno; puppies, Jumbo; bitches, Juno, 
Jeanne ; Brown, curly—Open—dogs. Poo Bah, 
Diamond ; signs Vivette, Bellone ; puppies, 
Nap, Tartuff; bitches, Posey ; Cord ed—Open 
—Fritz ; bitches, Peatsy ; Bulldogs—Ch: allenge— 
King Lud; Open—Lady Nan; Bull terriers— 
Challenge—Kit, Starlight ; Open—dogs, Ted 
Pritchard, Lord Bl: indford ; bitches, Edgewood 
Topsy, Edgewood Esther ; puppies, Tarquin 
II.; Dachshunde—Open—dogs, Don Quixote 
II.; bitches, Jesse Victoria; Beagles—Challenge 
—dogs, Royal Krueger, Doctor; bitches, Elf; 
Open—dogs over 13 inches, Sherry, Roger W.; 
bitches, Daisy Corbett, Popsey ; 13 inches and 
under—Open, dogs, Razzle, Little Wonder ; 
bitches, Evi ingeline, Dazzle ; puppies, Razzle, 
Actress; Fox terriers—C ‘hallenge—dogs, Bev- 
erwyck Punster ; Open—dogs, Bev erwyck King 
Pin, Poverina; bitches, Beverwyck Punlass, 
Trim ; puppies, 3everwyck King Pin, Bever- 
wyck Kingson; bitches, Beverwyck Punlass, 
Dainty ; Irish terriers—Challenge—Crib, Gal- 
tees; bitches, Hilltop Surprise; Scottish ter- 
riers —Glenshea ; Skye terriers— Challenge— 
Sir Stafford; Open—dogs, Sir Thomas; bitches, 
Princess May, Lady Stafford ; Yorkshire ter- 
riers—Actor, Jacks ; bitches, Lady Nell; Pugs 
—Challenge—Attraction, Midget ; Open—Med- 
lar; bitches, Silver Queen, Bess ; Italian grey- 
hounds—Challenge—Spring ; bitches, Sprite ; 
Open—bitches, Lady Lee 

The eleventh annual trials of the Pacific Coast 
Field Trials Club, was held at Salinas, Cal,. 
January 16 and 17. Rain interfered with the 
sport but energetic working defied the elements. 
The Derby for setters and pointers whelped on 
or after January 1, 1893, was won by W. G. 
Kerckhoff’s b. w. and t. setter bitch Betsy Mark 
(Gath’s Mark-Ightfield Sofia), A. P. Kerckhoff’s 
], and w. setter dog Mercury (Dick Bondhu-Sem- 
lit) second, and J. M. Basford’s1. and w pointer 
bitch Adelia (Bismarck-Queen’s Last) and C, 
Robinson's black pointer “Rex (Old Black Joe— 
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Black Bess) divided third. The All Age Stake 
was won by H. T. Payne’sl. and w. setter bitch 
Countess Noble, kK. E Myer’s b. and w. setter 
dog Smoky second, C. Sudarus’1]. and w. pointer 
dog Clay third. 

The New Orleans poultry 
ope ned January 23. It did fairly well, the cane 
ine entries numbering 124. Veteran Jno. Davide 
son judged with his usual fairness. The 
principal winnersavere :—M:z or inley and 
Beauty ; St. Bernards—Rough—Chi Ulenge—Sir 
Bedivere ; Open — dogs— Prince George, Lord 
Malcolm ; bitches— Rustic Beauty : puppies,— 
Grover Cleveland; smooth—Alton II, Pratt’s 
Belle and Belle ; Greyhounds—bitches—Maid 
Marian, Chesterford Alice ; Foxhounds—chal- 
lenge— Commodore ; Open—The Admiral, La 
Joya; Pcinters—Rush of Lad, Roswald ; 
bitches—ERess Graphic, Fanny L; English set- 
ters—Modoc, Uncas; bitches—Bell McLean, 
Chesterford Jennie; Irish Setters—Kildare, 
3everley ; bitches and puppies—Bessie Fin- 
more ; Gordon Setters--Heather Lad, Dwight 
Effie; Cocker Spaniels—challenge—I Say: 
dogs—Troubled ; bitches-—Realization, Patti ; 
puppies—-Troubled, Queen West; Collies— 
Fordhook, Comus, Chesterford Bruce ; bitches— 
Chesterford Bess ; puppies—Chesterford Bruce, 


and dog show 


MARCH. 


Bonaparte ; Bulldogs—Bully ; Bull Terriers-- 
challenge—Crisp ; Beagles--Adam, Snow ; Fox 
terriers--Glendon Spark, Dixie Tartar, Jr. ; 
bitches—Hotfoot Flurry, Rosalind ; Irish and 
Scotch terriers—The Colored Preacher ;_ black 
and tans—Rochell Oolah; P ugs—chi ulle nge— 
Cassina; Open- -dogs—Dr ummer, Dixie Pen- 
rice ; bitches—Lady Treasure, Sateen I]; pup- 
pies—Bon Mot, Young Penrice ; BI enheim and 
King Charles Spaniels—Dottie ; Italian Grey- 
hounds—Idiom. 

At the annual meeting of the Manitoba Field 
Trials Club, held January 15, the following 
officers were elected : Patron, C. C, Chipman ; 
President, F. G. Simpson; First Bat tg 
Jno, — pe Vice-Pres., D. M, Telford; 
Secy-Treas., R. J. Gallaugher ; - Man: a Com- 
mittee: W. F. “Ellis, J W. Scott t, J. H. Rose, 
Dr. Dalgleish, R. Adamson. The club is pros- 
pering and will hold trials September 5, at 
Morris, Manitoba. 

A number of keen admirers of the hound got 
together at Saratoga show and organized the 
American Foxhound Club with 
President, L. W. Clute; Vice-President, J. J. 
Harrington; Secretary, Geo. B. Harrison; 
Treasurer, Dr. H, T. Thurber. 


these officers : 


Damon. 


FENCING. 
Tur onty Fencers’ League contest of the The club was opened with a reception, fol 
month has been the annual handicap competi- lowed by an assault at arms and a supper. 


tion of the New England division, which took 
place at the Boston F encing Club on Februz ay 
sth. The non-appearance of the Harvard and 
Providence entries robbed the evening of much 
of its interest and left the Fencing C lub men to 
fight it out amongst themselves. Messrs. Black- 
ington and Coe were not up to their usual form. 
The result was an easy victory for Mr. Alfred 
Howard (gold medal), Dr. Edward Breck (silver 
medal) coming second. Mr. Sewall Cabot, who 
appeared for the first time in competition, gave 
evidence of careful training and uncommon 
talent. A little more confidence, added to his 
fine hand and knowledge of the play, will soon 
make him an antagonist to be feared, In his 
bout with Mr. Howard he was plainly influenced 
by the prowess and prestige of the veteran, but 
even here his excellent defence was noticeable. 

The summary was as follows : 
Handicap. 






Name. j ints 
Alfred Howard........ Drews h ante teat woe 27.46 
Edward Breck......... COS ty re 22.03 
Sewall Cabot. .....2+.. Beta pe asc tte 19.97 
(Silo eee Bibs sscscnusenes 18.18 
SC ee Ce ee 3.41 
TASER AOOR. 5 6 cae ses er re a “o7 


The opening of. the new Boston Fe neing Club 
on January 27th was a significant and impor- 
tant event in the history of fencing in America. 
It speaks eloquently for the popularity of the 
= when a hundred or so of its devotees are 
willing to pay for a beautiful and well appointed 
suite of rooms and the services of three instruc- 
tors of the first class. This is what can now be 
found at No 20 Beacon street, and the best of 
it is that the lady members, who enjoy equal 
privileges with the men, are industriously tak- 
ing advantage of the instruction of M. and Mme. 
Rondelle and M, Fournot, the prévdét. 


. 


1.8 


Messrs. Bloodgood, Lawson and Francke, of 
the New York Raquet and Tennis Club, went 
on from the metropolis, attended by their ex- 
cellent master-at-arms, M, Gouspy, and _ theit 
different bouts with the Boston swordsmen 
were much appreciated by the fashionable gath- 
ering. The fencing of Messrs. Thacher and 
Howard was perhaps most worthy of mention, 
excepting the interesting assault between the 
two masters, who were decidedly on their met- 
tle, and, indeed, so eager to touch that frequent 
corps-a-corps meetings were the result. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Amer- 
ican fencing public is not more often permitted 
to witness assaults at arms between those per- 
sons most competent to please and instruct 
by such — that is, our recognized fenc- 
ing master In Paris hardly a week passes 
without the apportunity of seeing some of the 
best teachers in competition-bouts, and it is 
unnecessary to eae out the enormous advan- 
tage, from a didactic point of view, which such 
meetings afford the amateur. (¢ Jutside the two 
Rondelle-Gouspy bouts and the late Gouspy- 
Vauthier and Jacoby-Vauthier meetings, hardly 
any professional fencing, master versus master, 
has been seen for a long time, for the Franco- 
Italian soiree was, on account of its execrable 
management, of no value to the art. Itisa 
thousand pities that the general public has not 
been given a fair opportunity to admire the re- 
markable swordsmanship of Cavaliere Pini 
and his associates, but the commercial spirit 
manifested by these masters is alone responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs. In France masters 
do not fence for money, nor wouid Signor Pini 
think of demanding it there. He certainly 
does not flatter us, therefore, when he openly 
cultivates us only for what he can get out of us. 
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Another reason for the scarcity of profes- 
sional assaults is the animosity that unfortun- 
ately exists between several of our best local 
teachers, and nothing can possibly be accom- 
plished until the members of the different clubs 
insist that the present bickerings cease. What 
could be more interesting or instructive 
than an assault between Rondell and Gouspy, 
representing the military school of Joinville-le- 
Pont on the one side, and Jacoby and Vauthier, 


PHOTO 

Tur sun will soon be high enough in the 
heavens to remind the photographer that the 
time for preparing for the Spring campaign is 
at hand; for, although Winter offers certain ops 
portunities to the energetic photographer for in- 
teresting and beautiful work, they are embraced 
but by a few, the great majority relegating 
their cameras to astate of hibernation when 
or before the sleigh-bells begin to ring. It is, 
perhaps, well that it should be so; human 
nature craves variety, and enters with keener 
zest into each amusement or change of occu- 
pation as its season brings it round, than it 
could possibly do into one that is continuous 
throughout the year. 

By the time this reaches the reader he will 
be overhauling his cameras and preparing to 
catch the buds as they begin to burst. He will 
be on the verge of the best season in all the 
year for general landscape work, and the only 
time in which some of the most charming sub- 
jects can be found, It will be also the fitting 
time for certain advice, which, though I think 
I have already given it in these pages, cannot be 
too often repeated, for only those who act upon 
it have any right to expect, or any chance to 
achieve, a high degree of success. 

Amateur photographers may be roughly di 
vided into two classes. The first includes those 
whose ambition does not soar beyond a mere 
photograph—typographical and decorative pho- 
tographers, whose delight is in proportion to 
the pre-Raphaclite minutia and accuracy of 
their reproduction of whatever may be in front 
of the camera. With these I have no fault to 
find ; they have pleasure in their hobby, and, 
after all, that is the object of the amateur; but 
at present I have nothing to say to them. 

The other class have a higher ideal. They 
regard photography only as a means to an end, 
and see in nature only the moldable material 
from which the picturesque may be evolved, 
They aspire, indeed, to be artists in so far as 
the production of pictures by means of photog- 
raphy may entitle them to that appellation. 

But artists are born, not made, and therefore 
every one cannot expect to get to the top of the 
tree, although by hard climbing they may get 
very far up, and without hard climbing even 
the born artist must be content to remain on 
the lower branches. Nor is hard work of itself 
sufficient ; it must be properly directed and 
systematically carried on. The would-be artist 
must set before himself a goal—the farther off 
the better, so long as he can believe it to be 
within his reach—and work straight on toward it 
without deviation of any kind. In other words, 
the artist must have an aim, the higher the 
better, and resolve to accomplish it at any cost. 


representing Paris on the other? Souvenirs as 
prizes could be offered by the league or by the 
different clubs, and the contest be held in pub- 
lic for entrance money, the net remainder of 
which might, if deemed expedient, be handed 
over to the contestants. ‘The twelve bouts, four 
each in foil, duelling-sword and sabre, the 
three league weapons, would be well worth 
witnessing, and, if successful, a return match 
could be arranged in New York or Boston. 
EDWARD BRECK. 
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It is a generally recognized truth that to be 
‘‘a Jack of all trades” is to be “a master of 
none,” and that applies to professions as well 
as trades ; to science and art as well as to the 
arts. The greater progress of the present gen- 
eration is due in a large measure, if not alto- 
gother, to specialism—to the fact that each 
earnest worker selects for himself one particu- 
lar branch of the science or art to which he has 
devoted his life, and throws all his energy into 
it, first assimilating all that is already known, 
and then employing that knowledge to the un- 
folding of that which is still hidden. Photog- 
raphy, or rather its art possibilities, is no ex- 
ception to this rule, and the photographer who 
would make a name for himself must not, like 
the busy bee, fly from flower to flower, but, 
guided by inclination and opportunity, from 
its many branches select one and stick to it 
through thick and thin. 

I have already said that nature is the mold- 
able material from which the picturesque is 
made, and there is hardly anything in nature 
that may not, by those who have trained their 
eyes to see and their hands to reproduce im- 
pressions, be turned to pictorial account. But 
in the selection of the branch it is important 
that both inclination and opportunity be stud- 
ied. The heart must be in the work, and the 
work must be such that can be taken up and 
laid down with a minimum of expense and 
waste of time. Marine work is not for the far 
inland dweller, or cloudland for the denizen of 
a smoky city. The urban resident who cannot 
distinguish between a Guernsey and a Jersey 
should leave cattle to those who are acquaint- 
ed with all their ways and can enter into 
sympathy with them. He who cannot in five 
minutes win the confidence of even a fractious 
child should leave the children alone, 

3ut for all of these and every other devotee 
of the camera there are branches enough and 
to spare. Having selected one—and the sooner 
the better—there is much to do before actual 
work begins. It must be thoroughly thought 
out, studied in all its bearings, and all its pos- 
sibilities and limitations well considered and 
ascertained. He who adopts landscape work 
must study Nature in all her moods, and learn 
how best to give expression to tk.e impressions 
they convey ; must get rid of the idea that sun- 
shine is always necessary, or even best for 
many purposes, and see in the lowcring cloud 
and the mist rare but glorious opportunities of 
making pictures that shall be joys forever. 

I have elsewhere strongly recommended the 
selection of a title for a picture before it was 
made, and then working up to the ideas there- 
by conveyed, rather than giving such a name 
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afterward as the effect may suggest. The 
latter method leaves the effects to a matter of 

chance rather than good guidance,” while 
with the former it is just the reverse. In the 
one case the ball reaches the pocket by the 
well directed and accurately calculated stroke ; 
in the other by a fluke. 

It is equally so with genre work, that most 
difficult of all branches of photography, but, 
when really successful, the most attractive and 
most thoroughly appreciated. For this purpose 
the knack of managing models must be ac- 
quired, and patience sufficient to train them 
cultivated. The facial effects of the emotions 
should be studied, so as to be recognized, and 
power to evolve them acquired, and the pho- 
tographer should be able to see at a glance how 
to arrange his lines in accordance with the re- 
quirements of good composition, and know 
beforehand just what particular effects will be 
produced. In short, the gewrve photographer 
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must be familiar with the 
have his models so 
spirit that they 


canons of art, and 
imbued with his own 
will respond to his slightest 


hint. 
So it is with all the other branches. The 
first step to success is to become thoroughly 


acquainted with their every phase ; the second 
to become enthusiastic in the pursuit of the 
adopted one; the third to resolve that each 
picture shall be an improvement ; lastly, never 
to expose a plate on a subject that is not, at the 
time at least, in every way satisfactory. 

May I hope that many of my readers will 
resolve to make pictures rather than mere pho- 
tographs during the approaching season? If 
they will act on the advice I have given, al- 
though they may not all turn out Stieglitzes, 
Woods, or Jacksons, I can safely predict for 
them a large measure of success, and a degree 
of pleasure in their work far beyond anything 
they have hitherto experienced Jay SEE. 


BASEBALL. 


THE outlook for 1894 is very encouraging. All 
the petty squabbles between the colleges have 
been settled, and there seems to be nothing to pre- 
vent a clean and pag on contest. But while 

this bickering has been very distasteful to the 
public, it has brought about a reform in the 
rules governing amateur athletics that will be 
particularly felt in baseball. The rules framed 
and adopted at Harvard and subsequently par- 
aphrased and adopted at Yale are admirably 
salculated to restrain excesses in baseball, and 
*o make the nines strictly amateur. They are 
binding only on the colleges that make them, 
and are especially valuable as expressions of 
college spirit. The rulesat the two colleges are 
neta og in fact almost absolutely, the 
same. They have been widely published in 
the daily press and we recommend their adop- 
tion, with such changes as circumstances ren- 
age necessary. to every American college. Still 

+ should be remembered that though these rules 
are admirable expressions of sentiment, they 
are valueless without the true sportsman spirit 
to back them. The colleges are to be judged 
not only by their expressions, but also by the 
fidelity with which those expressions are en- 
forced. 

That Yale would promptly acknowledge the 
merit of the rules framed at Harvard was to be 
expected, and the almost immediate adoption 
of a similar code is a guarantee of her hearty 
co-operation in Harvard’s effort to purify ath- 
letics. Princeton still clings apparently to the 
‘*undergraduate rule.” Whether time will con- 
vince her that this is unnecessarily severe re- 
mains to be seen, but at any rate her enforce- 
ment of her present rule will be a guarantee of 
her good faith. The New England colleges— 
Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams— have 
adopted in their football league very strong rules 
that are most convincing proofs of their sincer- 
ity. The adoption of these or similer rules by 
the baseball association is earnestly to be hoped 
for. Pennsylvania also has adopted the wise 
principle of beginning athletic purification at her 
own doors. Asa result, two of her most prom- 
ising candidates for the nine have been dropped. 
It is to be hoped that this spirit will continue. 














The other leading colleges are all sinners to 
a greater or less degree against athletic purity. 
The U niversity of Michigan shows little un- 
easiness at the present dubious representation 
she has upon her baseball team. Cornell allows 
an undoubted professional to captain her nine. 
Other colleges might well be mentioned that 
are lax in their advocacy of the principles of 
pure sport But it is at Brown that one finds 
the culmination of evil in this respect. Brown 
is annually represented by a strong nine, all of 
whom are nominally members of the university. 
But that they really represent the students we 
are loath to believe. They have nearly all played 
professional ball quite openly, The students 
there are either willfully blind or strangely 
apathetic. Their college is apparently the only 
one that has not some small desire for amateur 
baseball. If the undoubted strength of their 
nine compensates them for the loss of respect 
which has inevitably followed their methods, 
they are greatly to be pitied. 

At Harvard the new athletic rules will cripple 
the nine very seriously. Frothingham, Abbott, 
Sullivan, Upton and Stewart are all in the Law 
School and perfectly willing to play, but all of 
them are barred by the four-year limitation. 
The exclusion of these men leaves only Cook 
and Wiggin, of last year’s team. Harvard has 
also been unfortunate in selecting her captain 
Cook was obliged to resign, and there was much 
delay before his successor could be selected. 
Wiggin will captain the team, but it is by no 
means certain that he will be able to play. 
Last May, just before he pitched in the final 
Princeton game, he was struck in the hand by 
a pitched ball. He won the game, but has not 
been able to pitch since. Whether his hand 
will have improved enough after his long rest 
so that he will be able to pitch this Spring re- 
mains to be seen. 

The batting candidates are already hard at 
work in the cage under the instruction of Tim 
Keefe. Corbett is the most promising catcher. 
He is a good all-round player, was substitute on 
the 'g2 and ’93 teams, and will undoubtedly be 
in the field this year if not behind the bat. Of 
the other candidates rer catcher, Clark and 
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O’Maliey have had some experience, while 
Scannel, Henry, Morton, Hickey and Dunlop 
are new men who show some promise. 

For pitcher there is, besides Wiggin, but 
one man of much experience—A. Highlands, 
last year’s substitute. Ames, last year’s fresh- 
man pitcher, is showing up well in the cage. 
Besides these three, Paine, Perry, Bowser and 
Harris are candidates of more or less promise 

At first base Dickinson will probably succeed 
Trafford, although Griffin from last year’s fresh- 
man nine will also try. At second, Hayes, 
captain of the freshman team, and Hapgood, a 
Varsity substitute, will both show up well. 
Lowell and Wrenn, both of whom have had ex- 
perience on their class nines, are also candi- 
dates. For the remaining two positions on the 
infield, Cook and Whittemore are the favorites. 
Cook is of course sure of his old position 
at third, if he cares to try for it. Whitte- 
more pushed him hard two years ago, and al- 
though he did not play last year, is liable to 
take the other position on the infield. Winslow 
and Stevenson, the football end rush, will also 
try. For the outfield Harvard has two fair men 
in Paine, a substitute for two years, and Gon- 
terman,the Varsity half-back. The latter played 
very good ball last year on his class team. 

Taking it all in all, Captain Wiggin will prob- 
ably have material lacking in quality rather 
than quantity. Harvard’s prospects are not es- 
pecially bright, and it is almost certain that she 
will not be able to retain the ch: ampionship, 
At the present writing it looks as if all the 
larger colleges would be able to beat her. 

At Yale the situation is much brighter. 
Four of last year’s team have gone, but the 
men that remain in nearly every case will be 
able to fill their places. The severest loss is at 
shortstop. It will be impossible to find any one 
who will fill Murphy’s position. 

3ehind the bat Yale will have Greenway, who 
played the position last year until Kedgie was 
brought out, and Murphy, Andover’s crack back- 
stop, who played tackle last fall on the eleven. 
Carter will be Yale’s reliance in the box. Now 
that Highlands, O’Connor and Bayne are gone, 
he is without a rival in the colleges, Davis will 
relieve him in the minor games. Trudeaux 
and Cameron are among the other candidates. 
Stephenson is pretty erp of first, unless there 
is an extré vordiné ul ry good pl iver among the new 
men. At second, Hedges, a substitute, is the 
chief candidate. Arbuthnot and Rustin, both 
of whom played third last year, will probably 
— the remaining positions on the infield. 
Captain Case will probably play left field. 
He is a fine fielder, a good batter and base run- 
ner. He was the best outfielder in the colleges 
last year, with the exception of Hallawell of 
Harvard. Speer and Bigelow are the leading 
candidates for the two remaining positions. 
Graves, Trinity’s phenomenal catcher and half- 
back, is in the Law School, and can probably 
make the team if he tries. 

John Clarkson will coach the team this year, 
beginning February 21st. A new cage has 
been built, in which the candidates will practice 
batting, pitching, throwing and base running. 
It is thirty feet wide and over one hundred feet 
long. The walls are padded, and all in all it is 
probably the best cage in the country, 

On the whole, Yale’s chances are the best of 
any of the large teams, and she should be able 


to keep her lead throughout the season, Carter 
is in himself a host; it will take more than 
ordinary college batsmanship to “find” him ; 
but even without him Yale would be as well off 
as the others. 

-rinceton is fortunate in having nearly all of 
last year’s team. Woodward, who played cen- 
terfield, is gone, and Drake, last year’s pitcher. 
Drake is quite a loss, as Princeton will doubt- 
less realize before the end of the season. He 
was a cool, heady pitcher, and if he had hada 
team of good batters behind him would have 
left Princeton in a much higher position in the 
intercollegiate struggle 

3radley, from the Lawrencevilie school, and 
Altman are both said to be promising men in 


the box. Both were substitutes on the eleven 
last Fall. Trenchard will undoubtedly be be- 
hind the bat again this year. The infield will 


be left entire, provided the undergraduate 
scruples at Princeton are sufficiently elastic to 


allow Phil King to play again at second. Still 
Princeton may well strengthen herself here. 
Otto at first, Gunster at third, and Brooks at 


shortstop are all fair players, but they are none 
of them exceedingly strong men. 
Princeton’s outfield should be very good, if 


they can find one good new man. Captain 
McKenzie and Payne are exceptionally good 
men, both in the field and at bat. 


If Princeton can find a good pitcher she 
should be very strong, for her men have had 
experience together, and should be able to play 
a steady game. 

Pennsylvania should be able to pick a — 
nine from her fifty-six candidates, especially 
eight of last year’s team are back. a 
Bayne will be missed in the box, but Reese, the 
big left-handed pitcher, and Boswell are both 
good men. Schoenhut comes to Pennsylvania 
with quite a reputation, and Gilbert and Gray 
are both showing up well in the cage Behind 
the bat Pennsylvania is not so well off. Allen 
has been debarred by the Baseball Committee. 
This leaves Brown the most promising candi- 
date for the place. Goeckle is the best man for 
first, although Wharton, the football guard, will 
push him hard Both men are strong batters, 

Speese was decidedly the best candidate for 
second, but since he has been retired by the 
Baseball Committee, Brooke appears to have the 
best chance. Cantrell, an old man, will prob- 
ably remain at shortstop, and Captain Hollis- 
ter will undoubtedly play third. Thomas and 
Blair both played in the outfield. Reese is also 
a good outfielder. Gilbert and Abbott are also 
men of much promise, From these five Penn- 
sylvania will be able to select a very strong out- 
field. 

Arthur Irwin will coach the nine until April 
Everything is very favorable at P ennsylvania, 
and the nine should take a high place in the 
coming contest 

At Brown things are also very promising, 
White, the strong rival of Sexton last year, is said 
to be doing fine work, and Russell, a freshman, 
isaphenomenal player. Tenney willcatchagain. 
At first Weeks, the best of thecol lege first base- 
men, will be greatly missed He is taking a 
post- age course, however, and may come 
out later. Captain Steere will play shortstop, 
The other two places will be filled with new 
men, Donovan and Hanevck are trying for 
second, and Lowney, Perkins, Matteson, Far- 
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num and Gurney all hope to play third. Mil- 
lard, the football player, and George, are the 
most promising men for the outfield. Brown 
will be strong in the box and behind the bat, 
but will have to develop a new field. 

Cornell loses Priest, her crack pitcher, and 
several other men. Young at short and Towle 
at center are the only men that are sure of 
their positions. Harrington is the best man for 
catcher. For pitchers, Skinner and Cobb are 
both fair men, and will probably develop a good 
deal before the season closes. Cornell’s chances 
as a whole do not seem very good. Last year 
she had an excellent record, and it will be ex- 


RECORDS FOR 


MARCH. 


tremely difficult to select a t 
can equal it. 

At West Point active measures are on foot to 
put a strong team 1n the field. All lovers of true 
sport will welcome any team in the arena that 
comes from either of the two Government 
schools. The conditions are such that paid 
players and imported talent are an impossibil- 
ity. At West Point and Annapolis true ama- 
teur sport can always exist. Everything tends 
to make it not only possible, but almost inevit- 
able. One of the brightest omens for college 
baseball this year will be the appearance of the 
West Point team. Hastincs HOLyoke, 


2am this year that 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum.—The figures given last month for 
the world’s amateur record on the high jump 
were incorrect. F. Meyrick, of New Zealand, 
holds the Australasian record at 5 ft.6 3fin. M. 
Conroy’s record of 6 ft. 5 in., made in Mel- 
bourne, Vic., December 26, 1891, has never been 
authenticated as an amateur performance, 
though given as such in the C//p~per Almanac. 
Accordingly, M. F. Sweeney’s record of 6 ft. 4% 

n., mé ade. October 8, 1892, stands as the world’s 
ven nt record. 4-0. 

L. L. W.—Who zs chief 
Missourid ?—Robert Holm, 908 La Salle street, 
St. Louis. 

C.J.S. 1—W7llabob sled with runners set 
close together coast faster than a sled with 
the same runners set far apart? Why ?— 
There is a strong preference among coasters for 
the narrow sled. The physical explanation 
seems to be this: When the ground is uneven, 
the runners of a broad sled are alternately 
jumped from the surface, momentarily throw- 
ing the entire weight on the other runner. 
This not only causes it to dig into the snow, but 
is apt to make the sled zigzag slightly in its 
course. Conversely, when the runners are di- 
rectly under the weight, the tendency is to pre- 
vent either of them from jumping, thus to dis- 
tribute the weight evenly between the two. 
As a result of this the sled glides smoothly and 
in a perfectly straight line. 2.—Szuce there zs 
friction between steel and snox why won't a 
short sled go faster than a hae one equally 
weighted? Few things are more fatal to the 
speed of a sled than a tendency to zigzag. 
The long runners keep the sled in a more di- 
rectline. Moreover, the long runners distribute 
the weight over a larger surface and so prevent 
the runners from penetrating the snow. 

J. M.S. 1.—Should a sprinter take gym- 
nastum work ?—-\f he is training for races 
early in the summer, May or June, he should 
begin work in the gymnasium shortly after 
Christmas, and exercise not only his legs, but 
his arms and chest. A part of his work should 
be in starting and in sprinting. As soon as the 
weather permits, he should go out of doors per- 
manently and give up his entire time of exercise 
to starting and sprinting. Among the colleges, 
where athletes are trained most ‘carefully, the 
men are entered in all available indoor meetings, 
and for two or three days before each race they 
give up dumb-bells and chest weights. If aman 
is training for races late in the summer, gym- 
nasium work is not imperative, though a small 
amount is advisable. It puts the heart and 
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lungs in shape and clears out the system gen- 
erally, thus reducing the liability to over strain- 
ing in early races. 2.—Can a sprinter actu- 
ally wncrease his speed, or does he make his 
zncrease by getting off the mark more quick- 
Zy ?—He can increase his speed very much, and 
moreover, can increase his endurance, which 
amounts to the same thing. Mr. Murphy, the 
trainer at the Detroit Athletic Club and at Yale 
University, who has turned out more first-class 
sprinters than any other trainer in the world, 
makes endurance work a regular part of his ex- 
ercise for sprinters. Several of his hundred- 
yard men, who have not had natural bottom 
enough to do well at the long dash, have been 
trained into excellent endurance. Richards, 
who won both dashes at the Intercollegiate last 
spring, was originally of very little use in the 
long sprint, but has trained down to even time 
in ene 

.L. C.—Can you give me points about the 
rigging and sailing of ice yachts ?—Space 
does not permit this, but you will find the sub- 
ject treated exhaustively in OutinG for January 
and February 1893, January 1889, February 
1887 and February 1886 

P. H S.—What are the college and the 
world’s amateur recerds Sor the regular 
athletic events? The former mi iy be found in 
the Harvard Index. Wy far the best world’s 
record tables are those edited by Mr. W.B.Curtis, 
and now appearing in the Sfzrit of the Times. 

O.S. 1.—What are the rules for Joining 
the L. A. W. and what is the cost?—Your 
answers would require too much space. Write 
to Abbott Bassett, 12 School street, Boston. 
2.— Where can road-books be obtatned?—Write 
Thomas A. Paisbeck, 28 Broadway, New York. 
3.—What are the best books on touring ?— 
There are none. Zimmerman on training gives 
some good points. Wheelman Co., 167 Oliver 
street, ’ Boston, can furnish this. 4.— Mr. Wor- 
den’s article begins in the April OuT:NG. 

B. G.—A friend and I are to travel from 
Antwerp to. Cologne, + sic the Rhine, 
thence to Switzerland, through Switzer land 
and France, home. Will you kindly give me 
enformation regarding the roads, hotels, cost, 
etc.?—Your itinerary is agood one. Almost all 
Continental roads are good, The cost of your 
trip will be from $1.50 to $3.00 per day, accord- 
ing to accommodations. As to hotels, etc., 
join the Cyclist’s Touring Club, Nos. 139, 140 
Fleet street, London, E. C., England, and it will 
afford you all the infor mation as to hotels, 
consuls, etc. 
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‘* Tre Coast or Bonemta,” by W. D. Howells, 
centers about the Art Students’ League of New 
York. The most bohemian act of the more 
bohemian of the two young girls of the story is 
to smoke half of a cigarette; and as this 
promptly makes her ill, it is evident that she 
would scarcely pass muster on the coast of cer- 
tain very exclusive circles of New York society. 
Her other characteristic act is to fall desperately 
in love at first sight with a young girl from a 
rural town in the Middle West, who, by the 
way, isa delightful reminiscence of the Lady 
of the Aroostook ; and this, though admirably 
true to life, is perhaps more characteristic of 
Farmington than of Bohemia. In short, the 
people and incidents described are scarcely dif- 
ferent from those in the author's previous novels. 
And the virtues of the story are Mr. Howells’s 
characteristic virtues. The vivid and pictorial 
beauty of a young Franco-American impres- 
sionist’s view of an American county fair is 
equal to the class-day scene or the Campa- 
bello picnic in ‘* April Hopes;” and, in its way, 
is as far beyond the power of any other 
American novelist. The broad lights of humor, 
which are perhaps Mr Howells’s most in- 
dividual trait, are frequent; and, above all, is 
the artistic reserve which prevents him from 
overstepping once the modesty of nature. It is 
possible, however, that to this greatest virtue 
of the story is accountable, ina measure, its 
greatest failing. The closing scenes strike one 
as more or under-vitalized. The young 
artist from the country is engaged to the Franco- 
American impressionist, but suddenly throws 
him over for no other reason than that in her 
early girlhood she had been for a time engaged 
to a certain commercial traveler. For this 
obnoxious engagement her mother had been 
clearly responsible ; yet the lingering disgrace 
of it so works upon her high-spirited if slightly 
finical temperament that her self-respect and 
confidence 1n the love of her affianced are anni- 
hilated. If the characters were as remarkable 
for the fuliness as for the modesty of nature 
such a situation would have been impossible. 
Yet at the worst it is strictly true to the kind of 
characters described, so that the only valid criti- 
cism is with respect to the choice of subjects, 
and this is perhaps not really valid. [Harper 
Bros. } 

‘©THE SOUL OF THE BisHop,” by John Strange 
Winter, isa novel with a serious purpose. Like 
“Robert Elsmere” and Wenona Gilman’s 
‘*Saddle and Sentiment,” the author recognizes 
the repressive effect exacting creeds have 
in retarding the movement toward the unity 
of Christendom. She enforces the lesson by 
showing its mal-influence on the lives of the 
Bishop and fiancee, whose mutual loves and 
lives are wasted in a barren conflict over ab- 
struse and elusive points of abstract theology. 
The arguments of neither side are convincing, 


less 


Books noticed here may be 


though they are stated on the one side with all 
the learning of a trained ecclesiastical casuist, 
and on the other are enforced with all the ardor 
of an unsophisticated soul brought, for the first 
time, face to face with the inner meaning of 
articles of faith hitherto accepted in the easy, 
good natured frame of mind of a convential 
worshiper. The responsibilities of the position 
into which the heroine’s approaching marriage 
with the Bishop would force her, bring the ques- 
tions under rigid examination, and hence the 
story. [J. Selwin Tait & Son.] 

‘In THE LAND oF CAvE AND CLIFF DWELL- 
ERS,’’ by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, records in 
a popular style adventures and researches in 
Northern Mexico in 1889 and 1890. The most 
interesting facts disclosed by these researches 
are those connected with the dwellers in the 
Northern Mexican Sierra Madres. [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. | 

‘©THE Lost CANYON OF THE TOLTECS,” by 
Charles Sumner Seeley, tells of the discovery 
by travelers lost in the mountains of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, of a tribe of Toltecs who live 
hidden from the world, retaining the prehistoric 
ritesand customs of their race. [A.C. McClurg.] 

THe Poems oF ELLA WHEELER WILCOX have 
been published ina series of attractive volumes 
with such classification as the versatility of the 
poetess admits of. Thus collated, the poems 
display most effectively the author’s power, not 
only in versification, but in those conceptions of 
nature, passion and life which her creative 
fancy fashions into sentiments, now tender, now 
violent, but always poetic. [W. B. Conkey Co. ] 

“Tir RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER” is 
presented in elegant form, adorned by twenty 
pages of exquisite outline work by J. Noel 
Paton, RS. A. This powerful poem of Cole- 
ridge is thus made more impressive and de- 
lightful. [Lee & Shepard.] 

In accordance with the design of the Fur and 
Feather Series, ‘‘ The Partridge ” is treated first 
in respect to its natural history by the Rev. H. 
A. Macpherson ; the sport is then covered by 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and the best modes of 
cooking the game, by George Saintsbury, form 
the last chapter. This comprehensive treatment 
of the ‘“ Partridge” and other English game 
will become a valuable addition to every sports- 
man’s library. [Longman, Green & Co.] 

‘“PHOTOGRAPHY, INDooRS AND Ovt,” by 
Alexander Black, formerly president of the De- 
partment of Photography in the Brooklyn 
Institute, is a useful and complete guide for 
amateurs. It is free from unnecessary scientific 
terms, and gives a clear idea of the principles 
and practice both for home and field work. 

“© VAGRANT Fanciers,” by Frances Grant Teet- 
zel, is a neat little volume of verses which, 
without an attempt at poetic exaltation, pre- 
sents many pleasant themes and pictures. 
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A File of (jating 
Is a complete history of cycling 


from the days of the two-wheeled 
bone-shaker up to date. 


Cycling Stories, 





=e Cycling Records, 
Cycling News, 


Are to be found in each issue. The Programme for 1694 in 
this department is elaborate, and sure to interest every cyclist. 
Besides “* LENZ’S WORLD TOUR,’ which grows more inter- 
esting as his ventures become more dangerous, there will be 
articles on 

Cycling in Great Britain . Worden. CyclinginJapan , . McPhail 
“e ie 





Germany . . Fortes Bermuda ., . Stuart 
o Jamaica . Aaron. - Jersey Pines . Stok: 
/ és Cuba ; Sweeny. a N.Y. Palisades . /ngerso//. 
Pe “: Azores. Howarth. eS Watkins Glen and along 


4 % Mexico. . Terry. the Lakes . //ighéce. 
( As wel! as a series cf papers on ““ CYCLING FOR WOMEN,” by Mrs. Grace E. Denison. 


Lady Cyelists 


Can find more material in 
OUTING appealing to them 


than in any other publication, 
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THE WHEEL OF ‘94. 

The best bicycle is no longer made by one 
concern. There are a number of first-class 
wheels in the market. Of course certain makers 
have gained an enviable reputation for first- 
class work, but the industry has broadened to 
such a degree since the general introduction of 
the pneumatic tire that nearly a dozen wheels 
now class as ‘‘ highest grade.” True, there are 
favorites in wheels as in sewing machines, 
mowers or reapers. There are some who say 
that the S7er/2ng, though comparatively a new 
comer, eclipses everything in the wheel line. 
Others, again, make this claim forthe Cleveland 
and the Szzo/, and there are not a few riders 
who have wisely concluded that the concern 
with which C. F. Stokes is identified would offer 
the very best in construction and design, and 
therefore cry ‘the Unzon, now and forever.” 
Neither is it to be presumed for an instant that 
Read & Son will allow themselves to 
fall behind with their New J/az/, or that the 
Remington Arms Company, with an experience 
of more than three-quarters of a century in 
manufacturing will fail in producing a wheel 
bearing their good name—7he Remington 
worthy of rank among the very best makes. 
If one seeks novelty, the League Chainiless is 
certainly worth considering. 

We take much pleasure in presenting in this 
ssue such facts and figures regarding the wheels 
offered by our advertisers as will enable any 
would-be wheelman to make an_ intelligent 
choice. We shall gladly afford our correspon- 
dents every assistance in the power of OUTING 
to make a proper selection, if our assistance is 
needed, 


Messrs. 


H. A. 


LOZIER & CO, 

It would have becn 
extremely difficult for 
a visitor to either of 


the cycle shows to 
have found a finer 
looking wheel than 


the Cleveland. A 
close examination re- 
veals many points of 
particular merit. 
While the great army 
of wheelmen are de- 
bating among them- 
selves the merits of 
the steel vs, the wood 
rim, H. A, Lozier & 
Co. have fitted their Clevelands with a com- 
bination wood and steel clincher rim; that is, 
they have succeeded in making a rim of steel 
and wood, together, in such a way as to satisfy 
the demands of all, and yet their rim is a mar- 
vel of lightness and strength. All Clevelands 
are fitted with the Cleveland thread tire, one 
of the most resilient and easily repaired. The 
narrow tread is a feature of the 1894 Cleve- 
land, as is also the chain and sprocket wheel 
construction. 

The ‘‘ Cleveland” bicycles are the product of 
the largest and most complete bicycle factory in 
Ohio, employing over one thousand men, and 
turning out over one hundred ;machines each 





Hi. A. LOZTER, 


CYCLING. 
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Mr. H. A. Lozier gained his ex- 
perience as a manufacturer in the sewing ma- 


working day. 


chine business, and left it to engage in the 
manufacture of bicycles just in time to be 
counted among the pioneers. His giant form 
is always conspicuous in every bicycle show, 
wherever held, as is also the product of his 
factory. Mr. Lozier has recently opened offices 
in New York and San Francisco. 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


UNION CYCLI 


This concern, whose 1893 model holds all 
world’s records made on regulation tracks from 
one to three miles, has brought out for 1894 a 
model of remarkable lightness and strength. 
In fact a broken frame of a Union is almost 
unknown in the cycling world. They have 
christened their new model, which lists at$125, 
the ‘© Q. T.” This machine is fitted either with 
wood or steel rims, as may be required ; weight 
from 26 to 28 pounds, according to the rim 
selected. The 1894 Unions bristle with im- 
provements—the principal one being the new 
convertible patented pedal, a cut of which is 
here shown. This pedal was the racing man’s 





THE tl 


PEDAL. 


NLON 


favorite in 1893, and is by far the lightest on 
the market. These machines have 9-inch 
head and 6-inch tread. The cones have been 
changed from an angie of 60 degrees to 30, the 
same as used on their 1893 racer, The racer is 
fitted with wood rims. The M. and W. tire 
is used on the wood rims, and the Heustis on 
the steel rims. The entire line is thoroughly 
up to date, and now that Chas. F. Stokes has 
concentrated his entire attention upon the 
Union, which made such excellent records for 
itself under the management of Walter Meas- 
ure, the treasurer and secretary, this excellently 
organized company is sure to become one of the 
largest makers of a first-class wheel. 

During the cool, bracing days of late autumn, 
after the close of the regular racing season of 
1893, Windle and Tyler attacked ail existing 
short-distance records at the Hampden Park 
track, Springfield, Mass., the scene of many a 
royal contest among champions of the wheel. 
‘They were successful, and placed to their credit 
every regulation world’s record against time 
from one quarter to three miles. 
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THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ILION, N.Y. 


This concern (established in 1816) are intro- 
ducing as their ’94 output a full line of bicycles 
of the same superior class of work which has 
made their fame world-wide as the manufact- 
urers of the Remington firearms, the type- 
writer and sewing-machine. 

The president of this company is Mr. M. 
Hartley, of the much-esteemed firm of Hartley 
& Graham, of New York ; and the vice- presi- 
dent is T. G. Bennet, of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company—a very guarantee in 
itself of first-class wheels. With their extensive 
works, special automatic labor-saving machin- 
ery, and many mechanics accustomed to work 
demanding the highest grade of skill, the Rem 
ington Arms Company are certainly in a posi- 
tion to command the attention of intelligent 
buyers. The facilities which they possess for 
turning out a high-grade article, to say nothing 
of the well-established reputation of the com- 
pany in all matters oy ge ana to the manu- 
facture of everything in the line of mechanical 
construction, and their sound financial status, 
offer a guarantee of very exceptional value to a 
purchaser. 

The Remington wheels for ’94 vary in price 
from $100 to $135. Their line consists of a full 
roadster, model H, 4o pounds, $100 ; light road- 
ster, model F, 30 pounds, $110; racer, model 
G, 22 pounds, $120; ladies’, model I, 40 pounds, 
$100; full roadster, model C, 2 pounds, $125 ; 
light roadster, re B, 26 pounds, $125 ; road 
racer, model A, 22 pounds, $135; racer, model 
D, 20 pr minds, $135; ladies’, model E, 31 
pounds, $125 

This company has the sole agency for the 
Bartlett Clincher tire in the United States, and 
all Remington wheels are fitted with that tire 
unless otherwise ordered. 

The manager of the wheel department is Mr. 
G. Minturn Worden, who made a name for him- 
self in the early days of bicycling, and is well 
known to wheelmen everywhere. 





STERLING 


CYCLE WOKkhS, 


This live Chi- 
cago firm presents 
this year a splen- 
did line of wheels. 
Their heavy 
Roadster is a 
double diamond 
frame, weighing 
4o pounds, and 
lists at $100. The 
Sterling Racer is 
a 19-pound wheel 
and lists at $160. 
The Sterling Ex- 
pert, model D, a 
scorching wheel 
and semi-racer, weighs 25 pounds and lists at 
$135. Model E is their regular full roadster for 
heavy riders, weighing 29 pounds and listing at 
$135. The Ladies’ Sterling is an exceedingly 
tasty looking machine, and has the advantage 
of being extra light, weighing 28 pounds, with 
wooden rims, and is listed at $135. The special- 
ties of the Sterling are the corrugated tubes, 
special hollow rim, the piano wire spokes, de- 
tachable sprocket and convertible pedals. ! 
cannot leave the description of the Sterling 
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without suggesting to the 


saders of OUTING 
that they send to this seuians in Chicago for 
their catalogue, one of the most unique of its 
kind. 
The ‘‘ Sterling ” 
Ne . W. 
the Sterling Cycle Works, believes that a wheel 


wheel is of sterling quality. 
Dickerson, who is now president of 


should be “built like a watch.” Of course such 
a wheel should sell for a good price, and the 
‘* Sterling ” is therefore listed regardless of the 
prices at which other wheels are offered. 


MACINTOSH-HUNTINGTON CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


This eoncern are makers 
of the well-known Szzo/ 
cycles. The leading ma- 
chine is the Sunol Roadster, 

which weighs 28 pounds and 
AL RIBBON lists at S125. Mts special 

' feature is an adjustable 
’ es sprocket, the loosening of 
. the left hand cone permit- 
ting it to be taken off in- 
stantly. Special care has 
been taken to have the bear- 
ings perfectly dust proof. 
The king of Scorchers is a 
1g-pound wheel. They also 
make a medium grade 
wheel called the Hercules, 
the weight of which is 34 
pounds, and the list price 
S85 Their ladies’ wheel, 
called the Stella, weighs the 

same as the Hercules and 
lists at the same price. This 
machine is convertible, it 
having a tube which is fast- 
ened without the aid of bolts. 
All the Sunols are fitted 
with the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany’s N. G. L, tires, but 
they will fit other patterns if 
ordered, 

The accompanying cut 
represents the ribbon award- 
ed at the World's Fair to 
the McIntosh-Huntington Company for the 
best sprocket attachment and chain adjustment. 
This concern also handles the Crypto geared 
ordinary. 


WoRLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
2X POSTTION 





WARWICK CYCLE MANUFACTURING 


of Springfield, Mass., has for its trade mark 
‘*Built on Honor.” Their line of wheels for 
‘94 is, in design, workmanship, etc., a decided 
improvement on their previous patterns. Onc 
of the novelties which they show is their handle 
bar with adjustable handles, which can be in- 
stantly raised or lowered without the aid of 
awrench. Their racer is a machine with a high 
frame of the lightest design, weighing 20 
pounds; price, $150. The Warwick, Nos. 19 
and 17, are the same as the racer, excepting 
that the racen has a higher frame. These 
models, 19 and 17, are fitted with wood rims and 
road tires, and weigh 25 pounds. ‘These ma- 
chines are guaranteed to stand any fair use on 
ordinary roads, and list at $125. The ladies’ 
model, No. 18, is a double-tube drop frame, with 
28-inch wheels. This machine will be fitted 
with wood or steel rims as ordered. It is an ex- 
ceptionally light machine, weighing only 28 
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pounds. Their model No. 15 is practically the 
same as 17 and 19, differing only in minor 
points. The wheels are 28-inch, fitted with 
wood rims; weight, 29 pounds; price, $115. 
Ladies’ model No. 16 is similar to the ’93 model 
of the ladies’ Warwick, with wood rims, weight 
32 pounds ; with metal rims, 34 pounds; price 
$115. They also make a low price wheel, No, 
13, diamond frame, with 28-inch wheels. A 
strong and durable mount; price, $100. They 
also show a ladies’ model, No. 14, at the $100 
price likewise. The tires used by this company 
are the M. & W.,G. & J.,the Heustis and Palmer. 


1. 
GORMULL\ MANE’G CO, 


x 


JEFFERY 


The principal 
changes 1n their 
O4 patterns over 
those of °93 are 
the new fork 
crown, additional 
length of head, 
and the taper rear 
forks with cross- 
brace, which ma- 
terially strength- 


ens and stiffens 
the frames. 
These, by the 


way, in their new 
patterns, are ex- 
tremely strong 
and light 





R. P. GORMULLY., 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


In the early days of the bicycle in America 
William Read & Sons manufactured the ‘* New 
Mail” ordinary, and it was then among the 
best on the market. When the safety sup- 
planted the ordinary this progressive firm be- 
gan the manufacture of New Mail safeties, and 
they have improved that line year by year. 
They offer this year three wheels: The light 
roadster, 26 pounds, with wood rims, dust- 
proof bearings, high frame, special patent 
handle-bar ; price $125. The full roadster 
weighs 33 pounds, all on, and specialties are the 
same as on the light roadster; price $125. 
The ladies’ machine is 33 pounds, single frame, 
curved in,single piece of tubing, re-enforced at 
both ends. Special attention has been given 
to the furnishing of room between the point of 
the saddle and the handle-bar. This machine 
lists at $125. They also handle a line of low- 
priced wheels, by name the Templar, Atalanta 
(ladies’), -Red Cloud, and White Wings (con- 
vertible), which line is excellent value for the 
price, made of Credenda tubing, drop forgings, 
high frames, and fitted with M. & W., tires and 
Garford saddles. 


THE OVERMAN. WHEEL COMPANY, 


This concern has listed its standard machines 
at $125. They are, however, making a very 
fine racing wheel which weighs 19 pounds, 28- 
inch wheels, geared to 63, which lists at $150. 
The ‘ Victor Flyer,” a beautiful little machine, 
weighing 28 pounds, is built for fast road rid- 
ing. The Victor Flyer with the high frame is 
similar to their standard flyer, but it is built for 
men with extra long stretch of leg. This ma- 
chine will list at $125, the same as the standard 
flyer. Model D, Full Roadster, fitted with 
Overman rubber mud guards, brake, tool-bag, 
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and touring saddle, 
a fine all-round ma- 
chine, is warranted to 
stand the wear and tear 
of hard usage and is 
made for that purpose. 
The weight of this ma- 
chine afl on is only 33 
pounds. 

Model D, high frame, 
is precisely the same as 
the standard model D, 
both wheels listing at 
$125. The Victoria, 
their ladies’ wheel, a 
special feature of which is the tilting saddle, 
devised for doing away with the difficulties of 
mounting and dismounting, is very elegant in 
design, and is fitted with exceptionally neat 
dress and mud guards. 

All wheels are fitted with the Victor pneu- 
matic tire, a change in which has been made so 
that the valve stem of the inner tube does not 
project beyond the rim, each trap door arrange- 
ment hides the valve stem, which is held on by 
a key, and which, when turned, permits the 
door to be lifted and the valve to be exposed. 
This makes a very neat looking rim without 
the usual eyesore of the stem projecting. Of 
course they who wish such a tire must buy a 
‘* Victor.” For those who desire it, this con- 
cern will fit wheels with the Victor arch tires. 
Wood rims will be fitted to the entire line if 
desired, their standard racing machine is fitted 
to them anyway. Mannesmann spiral drawn 
tubing is usedin their entire line of wheels. 

Mr. A. H. Overman, president of the Over- 
man Wheei Company, is one of the pioneers 
in the trade, having begun the manufacture of 
the Victor ordinary before the close of the ’7o’s. 





A. 


H. 


OVERMAN. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


With the exception of their racing wheels and 
special wheels built for extra tall men, the 
prices of the standard make of Columbias 
have been reduced, like the Victorsand other 
good makes, to $125. All changes which 
have been made over the ’93 patterns are 
slight differences in minor details. Model 34, 
which is a light roadster fitted with brake, 
scales 30 pounds, and lists at $125. The Cen- 
tury Columbia Model 36, is fitted with all 
the attachments of a full road wheel, namely, 
mud-guards, brake and lamp bracket. These 
wheels allon only weigh 35 pounds, and also 
list at $125. The new Columbia Ladies’ wheel, 
known as model 35, is a very handsome ma- 
chine, with double curve drop frame, fitted with 
neat dress and mud guards, brake and lamp 
bracket. Weight 37 pounds; price $125. The 
semi-racer, known as model 37, is built for 
special work on the road, without brake or 
guards, and weighs between 21 and 22 pounds, 
and lists at $150. Model 37 is the only wheel 
fitted with wooden rims. The No. 38 is a light 
road wheel with special high frame, weighs 
about 31 pounds and lists at $125. Their racer 
is called model 33. This machine scales 19% 
pounds, and is listed at $160. ; 

The special features of the 1894 Columbias 
are their detachable sprockets and saddles and 
new pedals. The Columbia single tube tire, so 
well known during last season, will be fitted ; 
also the new Hartford inner tube clincher tire. 
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THE COLUMBIA BAND-BRAKE. 

A new departure this year is their machine 
for tallmen. The original of the pattern was 
built for Mr. Gillette, the actor, who is so uni- 
versally known in the character of ‘* The 
Private Secretary.” This machine is known as 
model 39. It has 34-inch wheels with extra high 
frame, and can be used by the tallest men 
This machine will be fitted only with the single- 
tube tire and round gear, The weight is 35 
pounds with brake, and it lists at Si1yo. At 
the New York show a special machine known 
as the ‘‘ Giraffe” type was exhibited. This isa 
high-framed machine, with the sprocket-wheel 
above the centers of the driving and steering 
wheel. 





A. A. POPE. 


Col. Albert A. Pope, the first bicycle importer 
and manufacturer in America, needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of OutInG. Wonderful 
has been the advancement from the high, solid- 
tired wheel of early days to the pneumatic 
safety of to-day In this history of progress, 
Colonel Pope has been a most important factor. 

Thomas Stevens used a ‘‘ Columbia” on his 
world tour a-wheel for OuTING, and this peculiar 
introduction undoubtedly had much to do with 
popularizing the company and their wheel. It 
was the influence of OurinG which so largely 
supported wheeling in its early days that not 
only made cycling a favorite pastime of Ameri- 
cans, but made of a small industry confined to 
Boston and vicinity, one of national expansion. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROTHERS, OF 


NEW YORK, 


whose name is always a guar- 
antee for first-class goods, take 
the entire output of the Lamb 
Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Mr. 
A. G. Spalding is president 
of this new company. Their 
line consists of the Spaldings 
and Credendas. The Spald- 
ing is an up-to-date road 
wheel, high frame, 28-inch 
wheels, direct spokes, fitted 4 
with Spalding, Palmer or 
Clincher tires, weighs 27 pounds, price $125. 
The Credenda Roadster is a double diamond 
frame, 28-inch wheels, $85. The Credenda Pacer 
and Consort, for men and women, improved 
over the ’93 model, $100. The Credena Pacerand 
Consort, Jr., is a wheel intended for the young 
folks, 26-inch wheels, and otherwise a’ small 
edition of the men’s. Price, $65 for the Pacer, 
Jr., and $75 for the Consort, Jr. One of the 
novelties fitted on the above line is the Perkins 
pedal, rubber and rat-trap, combining strength 
and neatness. In all the machines used is a 
new hub constructed entirely of steel tubing, 
the small diameter being swaged down. The 
spokes are removable from the slots, while the 
rear frame is constructed of one piece of tubing 
bent to the proper shape, with slotted attach- 
ments for the chain, brazed thereto. ‘The front 
fork-crown and steering tube are constructed 
entirely of steel tubing. The Credenda line is 
one of the finest in low-priced wheels. 





. G. SPALDING, 


MONARCH CYCLE COMPANY, 


The Monarch Cycle Company, of Chicago, 
have slightly lowered the price of their 1894 
line, but their standard of excellence is main- 
tained. Their light roadster, weighing 33 
pounds, listing at $100; a full roadster, weigh- 
ing 35 pounds, listing at $90. The Monarch 
special, weighing 25 pounds, and fitted with 
wood rims and Palmer tires, is an excellent 
production for $125. Their ladies’ wheel is a 
beauty. It has a double drop frame, weighs 
35 pounds, has 28-inch wheels, and is fitted with 
either wood or steel rims. The price is only 
$100, and is excellent value for the money. 
These machines received special honors at the 
World’s Fair. 

M’KEE & 


HARRINGTON, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Harrington has been identified with the 
trade since the early history of cycling. This 
concern manufactures the ‘*‘ Lyndhurst.” The 
Roadster is a 28-pound machine, with guards, 
rubber pedals and brake all on; a wonderfully 
light machine fully equipped. The Light Road- 
ster is a 26-pound, practically the same as the 
full Roadster stripped The Semi-Racer, a 
beautiful wheel weighing 22 pounds, lists at 
$140. This machine is designed for either road 
or track racing. The track racer, which they 
call their Special, is an 18-pound wheel which 
will list at $150. The ‘‘ Lady Lyndhurst isa 
beautiful little machine weighing 23 pounds, 
with the special feature of rattan dress guard 
and wood mud guards. The wheels are fitted 
with specially made spokes guaranteed to carry 
203 pounds on the road The tires are mechani- 
cally attached. This company was among the 
very first to advocate the use of wood rims, 
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THE LEAGUE CYCLE CC si..NY, OF HARTFORD, CT., 
are makers of the League Chainless Safety. 
This machine is made to drive by means of 
gearing and connection between the rear hub 
and the crank axle. The gear cases are neatly 
covered by aluminum caps, to keep out the dust, 
thus minimizing the amount of wear. The 
Chainless Safety is gradually pushing itself into 
favor, and undoubtedly will be heard from in a 
satisfactory manner during the coming 
The League Chainless Roadster, 30 pounds, 
price, $125. Their Scorcher weighs 27 pounds, 
and is listed at $135. The Chainless Ladies’ 
Safety is a new machine, and the absence of 
the chain commends itself to the lady riders ; 
weight, 32 pounds ; price, $135. 

It was not until 1893 that a serious attempt 
was made to do away with the chain as a driy- 
ing power for Safety bicycles. Although the 
chain has alwi ays been deci: ired by the mechani- 
cal world as an inferior style of gearing no one 
had previous to 1893 produced i che Linless wheel 
like] iy to suit every requirement necessary for 
iccessful use. The League Chainless Cycle 
Co. last year brought out only a wheel for men; 
but as a season’s test has established the use of 
beveled gears, they have added a ladies’ wheel 
of beautiful design to their line. 
A chainless ladies’ wheel has 
long been the dream of inventors 
and the hope of every fair cycler 
because it is impossible for the 
dress to be caught in the chain 
mechanism. The beveled gears 
of the League Chainless cycles 
run in oil, which needs to be 
supplied only about once in six 
months in ordinary use. 

Inasmuch as the chain has at 
least two hundred parts, and the 
driving machinery of the League 
Chainless but four it would seem 
as though beveled gears were an 
advance in simplicity of construc- 
tion. 
season’ 


season. 


its St 


G. &. 


At Philadelphia a model exhibited after a 
s use did not show any perceptible wear. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 

This house is one of the largest of its kind in 
the metropolis, and a pioneer in the trade Un- 
der the retail roof at 302 Broadway every class 
of sporting goods is stored, and their wholesale 
department exports toany country where sports- 
men are found, 
Mr. Schover- 
ling’s name still 
remains in the 
firm, although 
deceased. Both 
Messrs. Daly and 
Gales are college 
graduates, Mr 
Daly is the in- 
ventor of t]1 
“Chas. Da 
Hammer ‘tal 
Guns,” and is 
president of the 
Marlin Fire 
Arms Company 
of New Haven, 
Conn. Mr, Gales is of Southern birth and has 
good old Virginia blood in his veins. 
the present capacious offices were opened, where 


1¢ 
ly 





CHAS, DALY. 


In 1888 





MACDONALD. 


fourteen floors 
are occupied. 
Bicycles are but 
a small portion of 
the business of 
this leading firm, 
yet their product 
in this lineis 
thoroughly up to 
date. They not 
only represent 
their own line of 
wheels, the Gales 
and Gothams, but 
they are also 
agents for the 
Humber and the 
Eagle. The Humbers are of the Beeston pattern, 
and the line consists of a light roadster, 28 
or 30-inch wheels, weight 32 pounds, price with 
Dunlop tires, $150. Their road racer and track 
machine weigh respectively 34 and 26 pounds, 
price $150 or $160, according to tires. The 
Dunlop tire is fitted on their higher-priced ma- 
chines. The Humber road racer is of French 
pattern, price $175. ‘The Humber track racer, 
which is on the French pattern, weighs 22 
pounds fitted with Dunlop tires, 
price $180. The Humber road- 
ster and road racer No. 14 weigh 
36 and 32 pounds, price $125 
and $130. The Humber ladies’ 
safety No. 8, 26 and 28-inch 
wheels lists at $110. The Humber 
ladies’safety known as the No. 9, 
double V frame, 26 and 28-inch 
wheels, $150. The Gales wheels 
consist of a light roadster, 34 
pounds, $85; road racer 2814 
»pounds, $100. The Gothams are 
boys’ and girls’ safeties with 24 
and 26-inch wheels, ranging in 
price from $28 to $65 and fitted 
with cushion and pneumatic tires. 





JOS. GALES, 


RALEIGH CYCLE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

This concern has a world-wide reputation. 
Mr. George S. MacDonald is the manager of 
the American branch of the A Cycle Com- 
pany. It has been said that he holds the most 
important position of any man of his age in the 
cycle trade. The Raleigh was brought into 
prominence by the remarkable work of champ- 
ion Zimmerman and several other racing men, 
and upon that foundation, and with the aid of 
the merit of the wheel, Mr. MacDonald has 
brought his company to be the largest impor- 
ters of English wheels. 

Their ’94 patterns show that they intend to 
keep fully abreast of the improvements of this 
advancing age. The A A Path Racer is a 19 
pound m: whine, price $160. Their A Road Racer, 
24 pounds, price $150. Model G Roadster, 28 
pounds, price $140. Model C is their heavy 
roadster, weighs 32 pounds, price$125. The 
Ladies’, 30 pounds, $140, The entire line, with 
the exception of C, are fitted with Fairbanks 
veneered wood rims. The leading tire which 
they will use will be the Dunlop Detachable, 
latest pattern, They will, however, when 
called for, fit the G. & J. and M. & W.,, or other 
tires, without extra ch: irge. The special feat- 
ures of the Raleigh are the semi-tangent rear 
wheel and detachable gears, 
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THE PREMIER CYCLE COMPANY. 

Helical tubing is a particular special feature 
of the Premier line, and by the use of it is 
claimed a much greater strength for the weight 
than can be secured from the use of the ordi- 
nary cold-drawn steel tubing. The Premier 
racer has a fine high frame and weighs 21 
pounds. This machine can be fitted with the 
Dunlop, Palmer or Columbia tires, according to 
choice. The Premier road racer, fitted with 
Columbia or M. & W. tires, weighs 27 pounds, 
price $145 ; or, if fitted with Dunlop or Palmer 
tires, price $150. The Premier roadster weighs 
32 pounds, and, fitted with Columbia or M. & W. 
tires, lists at $130; fitted with Dunlop or Palmer 
tires, $135. The ladies’ Premier is onthe double 
V form—price with Columbia or M. & W. tires, 
$130; with Dunlop or Palmer, $135. The weight 
of this machine, all on, is 31 pounds. They 
build a specially light wheel for racing pur- 
poses when ordered ; weight 19 pounds. 

The Premier is an imported wheel, but Mr. 
L. H. Johnson, as manager of the American 
branch, has built up in three years an excellent 
trade. The standard of the Premier Cycle Com- 
pany is that of the very best English makes. 

JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS COMPANY. 

Every wheelman, skater, sportsman or lover 
of athletics of any sort at once recognizes the 
name as indicating the New England head- 
quarters of goods in use by them. 

John P. Lovell, 
over a half cent- 
ury ago, began 
business within 
a stone’s throw 
of the present 
capacious build- 
ing at the corner 
of Washington 
street and Corn- 
hill in Boston, 
where the offices 
of the John P. 
Lovell Arms 
Company are 
located to-day. 
Fifty years in 
business have 
not by any means satisfied his appetite for work. 
Each day finds him, at three-score years and ten 
and over, attending strictly to the enormous 
business which he has built up with the assist- 
ance of his sons, of whom Col. Benjamin S. 
Lovell is known almost as well as the senior 
partner. 

This concern, which has made an excellent 
reputation for building good wheels at reason- 
able prices, brings out a fine line of ‘‘ Diamonds.” 
The racing wheel weighs only 19% pounds. It 
has a special high frame, wheels 28 inches, and 
fitted with 1%-inch racing tires, and lists at the 
remarkably reasonable sum of $115. Model 18 
is their light roadster or road racer, 28-inch 
wheels, 134-inch tires, made with either high or 
medium frame, weight 25 pounds, price $115. 
Model 19 is a full roadster, 28-inch wheels, 13/- 
inch tires, high or medium frame; weight with 
all on, 32 pounds; stripped, with wood rims, 28 
pounds ; price $115. Model 20 is a ladies’ light 
roadster, 28-inch wheels, 13-inch tires, weight 
32 pounds; price $115. This concern also makes 
a machine on the Giraffe line. This is a type 





JOHN P, LOVELL. 


of machine which 
undoubtedly is go- 
ing to receive the at- 
tention of riders the 
coming season. 
it was first 
brought out by Eng- 
lish makers as a 
wheel for winter 
riding, and has 
gained many# 
friends both in Eng- 
land and this coun- 
try on account of 
the greater distance B. S. 
of the rider above 
the ground and the ease of steering; The 
Lovell Diamond Giraffe is fitted with 28-inch 
wheels, very high frame, steering head 18 inches 
and the crank axle is 18 inches above the ground, 
and the wheel complete weighs but 28 pounds 

One of the fittings of the Lovells is a sliding 
saddle post, by means of which the saddle can 
be moved forward or back with much greater 
ease than the ordinary style. 

INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY. 

This concern, which is one of the largest in 
the world, makes the well-known Waverleys— 
a good line of wheels at low prices. The Wav- 
erley Scorcher, which is a 28-pound machine, 
lists at $85. The Waverley Roadster is a hand- 
some wheel weighing 33 pounds. The Waver- 
ley Amateur Scorcher, 26-inch wheels, weighs 
27 pounds, and lists at $70, and is built with 24- 
inch wheels at $55. The Waverley Belle is a 
ladies’ wheel, with 28-inch wheels at $90; the 
same machine, with 26-inch wheels, $75, and 
with 24-inch wheels, $60. The last machine 
weighs 29 pounds. Purchasers are given choice 
of style in handle bars, either elevated or drop 
being furnished. A specialty is their detach- 
able sprocket, as is also the new Waverley 
Clincher tire, which by its simplicity of attach- 
ment, will commend itself to all. “A notable 
feature of the 1894 Waverleys is their narrow 
tread, a point that has received much attention 
from inventors. 

Mr. C. F. Smith 
is the presidentof 
the Indiana Bi- 
cycle Company, 
manufacturers of 
the Waverley line 
of wheels. He 
has succeeded in 
doing what has 
been called an 
impossibility, by 
producing a 
wheel at a medi- 
um price, which 
in quality of ma- 
terial and work- aun. 
manship comes 
rather close to the highest grade. When Mr. 
Smith started out to accomplish this end, he 
gathered around him a corps of the most popu- 
lar, efficient and highest salaried men in the 
bicycle business—men like Fred. Patee and 
W.C. Marion. The output of the Indianapolis 
factory is enormous, Mo at the end of the sea- 
son there are no wheels to carry over. They 
will build this season 125 Waverley bicycles 
complete in every detail, per day. 





LOVELL. 
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AMES & FROST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
another Chicago firm of sterling merit, make 
the Imperial Model J, a full roadster, weighs 
32 pounds, and lists at $125; Model K, 31 
pounds, stripped, $125 ; Model M, light road- 
ster, weighs 27 pounds, $135. The above ma- 
chines are all fitted with 28-inch wheels, and 
geared to64. They are up to date in design 
and construction, and fitted with either steel or 
wooden rims, Model N is the Imperial racing 
safety, which lists at $150; its weight is 22 
pounds, It is geared from 64 to 72, according 
to choice. Model L is a single tube, drop frame 
ladies’ safety of the exceedingly light weight of 
25 pounds, and is listed at $125. This concern 
also has models E, F, G and H, which are the 
well-known '93 models, 

The Imperial line of wheels has always held 
its own on road and track, and is well up asa 
winner of road contests. 


THE WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 

This company 
has always led in 
medium-g rade 
bicycles. This 
year they creat- 
ed quite a stir 
by making a 
large reduction 
in prices with a 
corresponding 
advance in 
quality. 

For many 
years R, L. Cole- 
man has been 
the Eastern rep- 
resentative of 
the W. W. W., 
gradually build- 
ing up an immense trade for the Crescent 
line. ie i is by birth a Southerner ; by choice a 
New Yorker. 

Mr. Coleman, whose business policy is one of 
fairness and thoroughness, knows thoroughly 
each detail of the bicycle business, having 
within ten years risen from salesman to mana- 
ger and part owner of the largest factory for 
medium-grade wheels in America, 

Crescents are made in what is claimed to be 
the largest factory in the United States, having 
a floor capacity ‘of 275,000 square feet. The 
officers of the company are: L, A. Schoeninger, 
president; R. L. Coleman, vice-president; and 
R. H. Boericke, treasurer, The general mana- 
ger and superintendent of the factory is Mr. 
Otto Unzicker, the designer of the factory's pro- 
duct. 

Men’s Crescent high diamond frame 28-inch 
wheels, weight 30 lbs., with 46-inch wheel base, 
fitted with M. & W. pneumatic tires, $75; same, 
with 26-inch wheels, weight 27 lbs., $50; boys’ 
Crescent, 24-inch wheels, high diamond frame, 
weight 25 lbs,, $40; ladies’ Crescent, 28-inch 
wheels, straight double frame, weight 34 Ibs., 
special raised pattern handle-bars, specially de- 
signed ladies’ saddle, $75; the same machine, 26- 
inch wheels, 31 lbs., $50; girls’ Crescent, 24- 
inch wheels, 30 lbs,, double straight frame, $4o; 
boys’ Junior, diamond frame, 24-inch wheels, 
cushion tires, $25; girls’ Pet, 20-inch wheels, 
single tube, drop Tame, cushion tires, $20, 
These machines are fitted with tangent spokes. 





R. L. COLEMAN, 


HARTFORD CYCLE COMPANY. 

Their ‘94 pat- 
terns are seven 
in number. Mod- 
el G is shown in 
two styles of 
high and low 
frames, modern 
lines, long steer- 
ing head, 44-inch 
wheel base, hol- 
low rims and 
dust-proof bear- 
ings. This ma- 
7 all on, 
weighs 34 
pounds, but will 
stfip to 32 





GEORGE 


POPE 


pounds, It is fit- 
ted with Columbia single-tube or Hartford 
inner-tube tires, and lists at $100, The ladies’ 


Hartford is on the new V-shape frame. In fit- 
tings, bearings, etc., it is exactly the same as 
Model G. It has 42%- inch wheel base, and 
weighs 36 pounds ; price $100. Model if for 
boys, is a miniature of Model G. It is of high 
grade, and in material and manufacture an ex- 
act counterpart of G. Its weight is 28 pounds; 
price $75. Model K is a girls’ machine, a 
miniature reproduction of the ladies’ Hartford, 
excepting size of wheel base, 39 inches; weight 
30 pounds; price $75. These last two mae 
chines are fitted with the Wizard single-tube 
tire. Model E is the ’93 pattern improved, the 
changes being in the wheels, which are now 
hollow rims and tangent spokes. Weight 38 
pounds, stripped to 33; price $85. Model F is 
the ’93 pattern of ladies’; changes similar to 
Model E. Weight 4o pounds ; price $85. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO,, OF PEORIA, ILL. 


They are the manufacturers of the Sylph and 
the Overland bicycles. The Sylph machines 
are made in two styles—high and low frames— 
weighing from 22 to 28% pounds, They are 
fitted with the Duryea fish-net pneumatic tires, 
which are of very strong construction, and list 
at $125. The Overland bicycles weigh 36 
el ig ‘and are listed at $100. 

PUNCTURELESS ARMOR CO., 

It has been a common saying among tire 
makers that to manufacture a tire that would be 
absolutely puncture-proof was an impossibility, 
arguing that that end could never be gained 
without sacrificing resiliency, which is the ob- 
ject of the pneumatic. The object desired, 
however, seems to have been reached in another 
way, zZ.e., by the insertion of a puncture-proof 
band between the inner tube and the outer 
cover. The band is treated to some chemical 
processes which render it practically unable to 
be punctured, and this without any perceptible 
sacrifice of resiliency. The writer had several 
opportunities to see the band tested at each of 
the recent cycle shows, when a heavy man re- 
peatedly rode a wheel fitted with this band over 
several boards filled with strong wire nails 
turned upward The test seemed conclusive 
evidence that the skill of man had triumphed 
over the evil spirits of punctures. The punct- 
ure proof bandcan be easily inserted bya novice 
and as easily removed. See their advertise- 
ment on page xxxv, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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NEW 


YORK BELTING & PACKING CO, 

The accom- 
panying cut illus- 
trates a decided 
novelty in the tire 
line. It is called 
the ‘“‘N. Y. Key 
Tire,” and is at- 
tached and de- 
tached by the sim- 
, ple turn of a key. 
) The rim is of 

special construc- 

tion and corrugat- 
ed. Its edges are 
rolled to receive 
snugly the beaded 
edges of the outer 
shoe. A strip of 
wood, which 
tightened or loosened by the simple turn of a 
key operating a double eccentric, fits tightly 
into the center of the rim. In case the regu- 
lar key is not at hand, a monkey wrench from 
the tool box can be used in adjusting the tire. 

When the key is turned (and a short turn is 
sufficient), the tightening of this strip locks the 
beaded edges of the cover into the rim so closely 
that no reasonable pressure can displace them. 
This absolutely prevents any creeping or rolling, 
and as the whole of the inner tube is above the 
rim, it is all available for cushioning purposes. 
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Thus great lightness and strength arvsecured, 
as well as resiliency. All who see it are enthu- 
siastic and prophecy that it will be a maker of 
recoras. It is manufactured exclusively by the 
N.Y. Belting and Packing Company, Limited. 
See their advertisement on page v, ~ 





THE HY-LO CHANGEABLE GEAR, 


This invention supplies the wants of those 
using the bicycle for business and pleasure, by 
relieving them of the excessive fatigue insepar- 
able from climbing hills, pushing against strong 
winds, etc. For these emergencies the rider 
simply turns a lever, and has an increased 
power of 25 per cent. from whatever basis of 
gearing he uses, 

The contrivance is extremely simple, and has 
reduced the extra mechanism required to two 
gears and one locking ring, all contained within 
the space ordinarily occupied by the sprocket 
wheel Besides this there is the mechanism for 
making the change, which is also very small. 
The apparatus is made in the best possible 
manner, dust proof, strong and effective. 

Besides being able to ride at either high or 
low gear, the rider can coast with his feet on 
the pedals and not moving, and at any instant 
reconnect the pedals. 

The extra weight is only 24% pounds. The 
appearance of the bicycle in no way suffers. 
The price will probably be $25 and cost of fit- 
ting, which will be a trifle. 


The rapid advance in cycling is due to the 
care which has been devoted to comfort of the 
cyclist in the minutest details. If the conven- 
ience of the bicycle lamp has extended the 
pleasant hours ot the cyclist, should he not be 
free from the annoyance of smoke and odor 
therefrom? By the use of the ‘‘Red Star 
Solid Iluminant,” the pleasure of an evening's 
ride will never thus be marred. 


SPECIAL. 

Just as we go to press, a despatch from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where the National Assembly of the 
League of American Wheelmen is in session, 
announces the unanimous election of Chas. H. 
Luscomb of New York, as President of the League. 
OUTING congratulates Mr, Luscomb and the 
League of American Wheelmen. 
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